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Four  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

Translated  into  Trench  by  ANDR^!  MAUROIS 

(Captain  Maurois  is  not  yet  fully  Americanized.  As  he  travels  about  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort,  he  beguiles  the  time  on  the  train 
not  with  cross-word  puzzles  or  indoor  golf,  but  with  such  strange  amuse¬ 
ments  as  translating  Mrs.  Browning’s  love-sonnets  into  the  language  of 
Mile  de  Lespinasse.  They  have  been  put  into  French  at  least  twice  before, 
by  Charles  Des  Guerrois  in  the  Eighties  and  by  L^on  Morel  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  century,  but  in  the  hands  of  Andr^  Maurois  they  have 
taken  on  new  charm. — The  Editors). 

XIV 

Si  tu  devais  m’aimcr,  que  cc  soit  sculcmcnt 
Pour  I’amour  de  I’amour.  Gardc-toi  bien  dc  dire: 

“Jc  Taimc  pour  son  air,  scs  propos,  son  sourirc, 

Pour  la  fagon  dont  cllc  parlc,  simplcmcnt, 

Pour  sa  forme  d’esprit,  qui  m’apaise  et  m’attire, 

Et  me  donna,  tel  et  tel  jour,  le  sentiment 
D’un  si  parfait  accord  . . Car  malhcurcusement 
Ces  choses  changent  vite,  et  I’amour  qu’on  inspire 

Meurt  de  leur  mort.  Ne  m’aime  pas,  je  t’en  supplie. 

Pour  les  larmes  que,  sur  mes  joues,  avec  bont6, 

Tu  scchas  si  souvent.  Cette  mdancolie 

Grace  a  toi  se  dissipe  et  je  me  sens  moins  forte  . . . 
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Aimc-moi  pour  I’amour  dc  I’amour,  ct  dc  sortc 
Quc  tu  puisscs  m’aimcr  pour  toutc  ctcrnit^. 

XX 

Bicn-aimc,  6  mon  bicn-aimc!  lorsquc  jc  pcnsc 
Quc  tu  ctais  au  mondc  cn  cc  lugubrc  hivcr 
Ou  je  m’cssayais,  sculc,  cn  cc  jardin  desert 
Et  que  jc  n’ai  pas  su  voir,  sur  la  neige  dense, 

La  trace  dc  tes  pas  . . .  Dans  ma  descspcrancc 
Jc  comptais  Ics  maillons  dc  ma  chainc,  ct  Ic  fer 
Me  paraissait  si  dur  que  j’aurais  dit,  bier, 

Quc  ta  main  n’en  pourrait  tromper  la  vigilance. 

O  coupe  dc  miracle  a  laqucllc  jc  bus! 

Comment  nc  vis-jc  pas  Ic  mysterc  diffus 
Dc  ta  prwcncc  autour  dc  moi,  ct  la  montec 

D’un  sauveur  dans  mon  univers  ?  Avcuglcs  yeux, 
Avcuglc  cocur,  vous  rcssemblates  a  I’athec 
Qui  nc  sait  deviner  la  presence  dc  Dicu. 

XXVIII 

Lettres  d’amour,  papiers  jaunissants,  votre  prose 
Mortc  comme  la  Mort,  semble  encore  pourtant 
S’animer  dans  la  main  qui  d^noue  le  ruban 
Et  qui,  picusement,  sur  mes  genoux  vous  pose. 

Celle-ci  me  disait  unc  tres  simple  chose: 

II  souhaitait  m’avoir  pour  amic  . . .  Cependant 
Elle  m’a  fait  plcurcr,  ce  jour-la,  tres  longtemps  . . . 
L’autrc ...  La  page  en  cst  encore  toutc  rose . . . 

Disait:  “Chcric,  jc  t’aimc.”  En  lisant  j’ai  tremble 
Comme  si  quelque  Dieu  tonnait  sur  mon  passe . . . 
lei:  “Jc  suis  a  toi,”  et  cettc  encre  fluidc 

A  pali  sur  mon  coeur  au  rythmc  trop  rapide  . . . 
Cclle-ci . . .  Non,  Amour,  jc  t’aurais  mal  compris 
Si  j’osais  repeter  cc  que  dit  ccllc-ci. 

XLIV 

Tu  m’as,  6  mon  amour,  tout  au  long  dc  I’ct^ 
Envoyc  bicn  des  fleurs  dans  ton  jardin  cucillics 
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£t  qui,  dans  ma  prison,  sc  sont  ^panouics 
Sans  regrcttcr  par  trop  ni  I’air,  ni  la  clartc. 

A  ton  tour  maintcnant,  accucillc  avcc  bont^ 

Ccs  pcnsecs,  ccs  chansons,  ccs  pauvrcs  harmonics 
Qui,  pour  tc  Ics  offrir,  furcnt  par  moi  choisics 
Dans  le  jardih  d’amour  quc  pour  toi  j’ai  plante. 

Parterres  ct  bouquets,  helas,  sont  envahis 
Par  Ics  ronces.  Pourtant  voici  dc  I’eglantinc 
Et  du  lierre.  Acceptc-les  comme  je  pris 

Tes  fleurs.  Conscrvc-lcs  dans  I’ombrc  ct  la  fraichcur 
Et  quc  ton  cocur,  ami,  sache  quc  Icur  racinc 
Rcste  profondement  cnfoncec  dans  mon  cocur. 

— Neu/  Y or City. 


The  Three  Spains* 

BY  AUBREY  F.  G.  BELL 

WHEN  a  son  was  born  to  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
it  was  flippantly  suggested  that  there  would  now  be  not  two 
Incomprehensibles  but  three  Incomprehensibles.  It  is  the  main 
theme  of  Professor  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo’s  learned  and  suggestive  book 
that  there  are  two  Spains  (this  is  indeed  the  sub-title  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book),  both  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  but  existing 
synchronously  and  persistently  opposed,  so  that  they  divide  the  country 
into  two  irreconcilable  camps  of  extremists,  the  Right  and  the  Left,  the 
admirers  and  the  condemners  of  the  character,  policy  and  ideals  of  King 
Philip  II  (1527-1598).  The  most  recent  historical  researches  have  shown 
that  the  spectral  tyrant  of  the  Escorial,  the  Demon  of  the  South,  was  a 
very  human,  affectionate,  laborious  monarch  resembling  in  almost  every 
respect  the  English  nineteenth-century  Queen  Victoria.  But  the  battle 
still  rages  and  many  of  the  Spanish  intellectuals,  who  often  derive  their 
views  from  history  as  it  was  written  fifty  years  ago,  sec  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II  the  beginning  of  Spain’s  decadence.  King  Philip  according  to 
Dr.  Figueiredo  is  “the  man  who  forever  divided  Spain”;  her  moral  unity 
was  lost,  irretrievably  so  after  the  advent  of  the  Bourbons  (page  82). 

•[Fidelino  dc  Figueiredo.  Espanha.  Sao  Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
339  pages.] 
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Philip  II,  the  last  medieval  monarch,  fought  a  tremendous  rearguard 
action  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  unity  against  the  fragmentarism  of 
the  modern  era.  It  was  an  attempt  foredoomed  to  fail  before  the  dualism 
which  was  undermining  unity  everywhere,  divorcing  the  people  from 
the  new  culture  of  the  Renaissance,  multiplying  religious  sects  and  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  dividing  not  Spain  only  but  every  country  of  Europe 
into  what  Disraeli  described  as  “the  two  nations,”  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Spanish  frankness  and  emphasis  caused  the  results  to  be  more  evident 
and  dramatic  in  Spain  than  elsewhere.  Spain,  says  Dr.  Figueiredo,  is  the 
land  of  violence.  One  would  rather  say  that  the  violence  there  is  less 
speciously  disguised,  less  craftily  veiled  by  constitutional  formulas.  One 
might  hesitate  to  aver  that  the  Spanish  Civil  Guards  with  rifles  slung 
over  their  shoulders  are  essentially  more  violent  than  the  unobtrusive 
New  York  police.  In  the  same  way  the  most  vociferous  revolutionaries 
of  the  Spanish  cafSs  are  often  model  citizens  in  their  daily  life.  Many 
centuries  ago  a  Spaniard  said  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  their  bark 
was  worse  than  their  bite  (“aunque  hablan  mal  obran  bien”).  The  idea 
that  the  Spanish  are  more  cruel  or  intolerant  than  other  nations  is  one  of 
those  pleasant  myths  which  a  deeper  knowledge  easily  explodes.  The 
two  camps  of  extremists  do  not  represent  the  real  Spain.  To  the  two 
Spains  must  be  added  a  third,  and  this  third  Spain  is  even  more  difficult 
for  the  modern  foreigner  to  understand.  Dr.  Figueiredo  is  of  course 
aware  of  its  existence,  but  he  finds  it  disconcerting,  deals  with  it  too 
cursorily  and  fails  to  discover  here  the  kernel  not  only  of  the  Spanish 
problem  but  of  the  universal  problem  of  our  times  as  well  as  its  possible 
solution.  Between  the  left  and  the  right  shores,  he  says,  beneath  the  super¬ 
ficial  wind-flurries  and  distorting  storms,  lies  a  calm  ocean,  the  “dead 
sea”  of  the  amorphous  mass  of  the  people.  And  it  is  this  third  Spain 
which  deserves  a  profounder  study  than  it  receives  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.  It  represents  a  very  real  problem  and  on  the  kind  of  solution  given 
to  this  problem  depend  the  future  of  democracy  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  round  figures  the  third  Spain  consists  of  twenty  million  in¬ 
habitants  as  against  the  five  millions  of  the  other  two,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  most  important  of  the  three,  since  democracy  insists  on  the  counting 
of  heads.  The  most  democratic  King  Alfonso  XIII  pondered  over  these 
figures.  Am  I,  he  asked,  to  listen  to  six  thousand  ambitious  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  politicians  or  to  twenty  millions  of  men  whose  only  wish  is  to  get 
on  with  their  work  in  peace  No  one  who  has  ever  lived  among  the 
Spanish  peasantry  could  refuse  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  that  shrewd 
observer  Richard  Ford  a  century  ago  that  here  was  the  best  and  happiest 
part  of  the  population.  Dr.  Figueiredo  himself  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
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compare  “the  mass  man  of  a  mechanical  civilization  with  the  anonymous 
labourer  of  the  Spanish  villages,  who  is  so  rich  in  spirit”  (page  164),  and 
to  lament  the  fate  of  a  noble  people  condemned  in  the  near  future  to  a 
standardized  mediocrity,  cut  into  uniform  shape  by  the  ruthless  scythe 
of  an  impersonal  system  (page  333).  For  the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  mass 
of  the  people  is  neither  dead  nor  amorphous,  it  is  full  of  life  and  energetic 
vigour  and  original  individual  ideas.  This  “healthy  and  indifferent** 
population  (page  149)  is  intensely  individualist,  vitally  personal  and  pas¬ 
sionate,  with  a  strong  possessive  instinct  for  private  property  and  a 
deeply  rooted  love  of  independence.  Rather  than  suffer  itself  to  be  up¬ 
rooted,  dehumanized  and  standardized,  it  will  let  itself  be  destroyed 
like  the  Russian  kulaks.  But  it  really  stands  very  little  chance,  it  is 
inarticulate  and  unorganized,  it  is  not  represented  by  politics  or  the 
Press,  and  its  natural  allies,  the  Church,  the  monarchy  and  the  landed 
gentry,  have  been  systematically  weakened.  Modern  civilization  works 
to  eliminate  this  *medievar  mass  of  individual  peasants  by  the  smoother, 
more  insidious  and  constitutional  method  of  urban  legislation,  thus 
avoiding  the  more  open  slaughter  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  convert¬ 
ing  the  peasantry  gradually  to  a  **higher  standard.”  As  it  still  exists  today 
it  is  a  lump  in  the  porridge,  an  obstacle  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
political  machine.  Dr.  Figueiredo,  with  the  pregnant  concision  possible 
only  to  real  knowledge  and  insight,  describes  it  as  **sound  and  indiffer¬ 
ent.”  The  Liberal  Prime  Minister  Count  Romanones  complained  of  the 
complete  indifference  of  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  towards  all 
political  issues  and  especially  those  concerned  with  foreign  policy.  This 
peasantry  is  a  millstone  round  the  politicians’  necks.  It  is  equally  repug¬ 
nant  to  big  business,  since  it  shares  in  the  **damned  wantlessness”  of  the 
Indians  in  Mexico.  The  peasants  are  as  bad  purchasers  as  a  community  of 
monks.  They  account  for  the  **backwardncss”  of  Spain.  When  Spain, 
having  overrun  and  conquered  the  world  and  produced  a  display  of 
genius  unparalleled  in  modern  times,  found  that,  for  a  reward,  she  had 
been  **cursed  with  barren  gold,”  she  retired  into  her  shell  and  cultivated 
her  own  garden.  The  insight  of  Coleridge  perceived  that  the  fall  of  Spain 
by  no  means  implied  the  fall  of  the  individual  Spaniard.  The  emptiness 
of  the  Exchequer  was  the  individual’s  gain,  and  the  impotence  of  the 
State  was  not  a  sign  of  the  misery  of  the  people  but  of  its  happy  inde¬ 
pendence.  Modern  political  theory,  however,  refuses  to  see  with  the  eye 
of  Coleridge.  For  it  the  peasantry  stands  for  the  two  evils,  poverty  and 
illiteracy,  which  modern  civilization  despises  and  against  which  it  has 
resolutely  set  its  face.  The  peasants  have  little  money  and  therefore  must 
be  miserable;  they  have  little  book-learning  and  therefore  they  must 
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be  foolish.  It  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  but  anyone  who  has  lived  among 
the  peasants  of  Spain  knows  that  it  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  They  are  still  the  wisest  and  happiest  part  of  the  population. 
They  are  poor  and  happy,  ignorant  and  wise.  Everything,  according  to 
Whitman,  springs  from  the  people.  But  if  the  people  is  converted  into 
a  narrow  society  of  bourgeois  and  bureaucrats,  will  not  the  spring  run 
dry  ?  Shall  we  not  have  a  world  of  cut  flowers  without  roots  to  ensure 
permanent  growth  and  renewal  ?  It  is  a  question  not  peculiar  to  Spain. 
What  holds  good  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  holds  good  of,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  nineteen  hundred  millions  of  men  throughout  the  world.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  universal  and  must  be  faced. 

The  wisdom  of  Whitman’s  remark  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Spain. 
It  was  because  the  Spanish  Renaissance  retained  the  popular  and  re¬ 
ligious  elements  which  the  Italian  Renaissance  lacked,  the  popular  and 
religious  strain  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  great  literature  and 
art,  that  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  produced  masterpieces  which  bid 
fair  to  outlive  even  those  of  Italy.  The  University  of  Salamanca  and  other 
seats  of  learning  provided  scope  and  hope  for  the  poorest  student.  From 
the  humblest  houses  and  the  poverty-stricken  villages  of  Spain  sprang 
a  Cisneros  or  Pizarro,  Arias  Montano  or  Zurbaran.  The  handicrafts  of 
the  people  are  now  the  treasures  of  the  museums  and  art-dealers,  its 
dances  for  subtlety  and  grace  have  not  been  excelled  by  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  ballet,  the  peasants’  game  of  pelota  has  been  described  by  a  great 
cricketer  as  “second  only  to  cricket.”  In  manners  and  dress,  in  purity  of 
speech,  in  courtesy  and  dignity,  in  their  customs  and  traditions,  in  their 
more  genial  way  of  life,  their  simple  faith,  their  cheerful  gaiety,  their 
inherited  “wisdom  of  the  race,”  the  peasants  are  superior  to  those  whom 
use  and  convention  call  their  superiors.  In  two  points  only,  but  they  are 
the  two  points  round  which  all  modern  thought  revolves,  are  they  in¬ 
ferior:  they  are  poor  and  they  are  illiterate.  And  such  is  the  tyranny  of 
words  that  their  poverty  and  illiteracy  condem  them,  although  the  time 
is  perhaps  coming  when  we  shall  judge  the  tree  not  by  its  label  but  by 
its  fruit.  The  peasants  detest  war,  revolutions,  politics  and  bureaucracy; 
they  have  no  wish  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  or  a  standardized  edu¬ 
cation  and  they  desire  only  so  much  liberty  as  that  which  was  advocated 
by  Goethe:  freedom  to  work  in  peace  and  independence.  They  have  been 
told  recently  that  they  must  not  gather  oranges  except  at  a  certain  wage 
and  the  oranges  rotted  in  millions  on  the  trees ;  while  the  workmen  are 
doomed  to  labour  in  the  heat  of  their  eight-hour  day  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  cool  morning  and  evening  hours;  but  such  is  not  the  kind  of 
liberty  they  desire. 
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There  are  countries  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  democracy  and 
no  genuine  people.  In  Spain  there  is  very  little  political  democracy  and 
a  great  and  generous  people.  The  question  of  Spain  is  the  vital  question 
of  the  world  today:  are  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  democracy  ?  The  issue  in  Spain  is  very 
clear,  it  is  an  issue  between  the  people  and  democracy.  A  recent  book 
on  the  Spanish  Revolution  states  that  the  Republican  Government  could 
only  count  on  the  populace  of  the  towns.  A  further  revolution,  however 
speciously  it  clothed  itself  in  all  the  constitutional  and  democratic  formu¬ 
las,  would  only  favour  these  elements  and  injure  the  genuine  people. 
The  modern  view,  noticed  by  Dr.  Figueiredo  on  page  149,  is  that  the 
peasants,  being  poor  and  illiterate,  must  be  given  bread  for  the  mind 
and  bread  for  the  body  (yet  their  poverty  is  not  of  food  but  merely  of 
cash) ;  they  must  be  educated,  modernized,  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 
And  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that  to  modernize  them  will  be  to  de¬ 
nationalize  them  and  “perhaps  to  destroy  the  only  hope  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  kind  of  politics  and  society.”  The  individuals  gradually 
detached  {desprendidos)  from  the  “amorphous  mass”  will  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  one  or  other  of  the  warring  camps.  Therefore  he  considers  that 
the  problem  is  insoluble  and  that  civil  war,  latent  or  actual,  must  con¬ 
tinue  unchecked.  But  the  problem  is  only  insoluble  because  the  intellec¬ 
tuals,  revolutionaries  and  world  planners  cannot  understand  the  people 
and  are  working  to  destroy  it.  Intellectuals  like  Mr.  Wells  inform  us 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  world  chaos  is  a  world  revolution 
and  successive  Government  attempts  to  stave  off  the  revolution  by  panic 
legislation.  Is  there  no  other  way  than  that  of  violently  or  gradually 
destroying  the  peace-loving,  hard-working,  healthy  and  happy  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  interests  of  politics,  education  and  mass  production.? 
Is  there  (to  quote  the  title  of  Lord  Portsmouth’s  valuable  new  book)  no 
“alternative  to  death”  for  these  millions  of  families.?  Can  they  not  be 
made  prosperous  and  secure  in  their  own  way  of  life .?  Must  they  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  “impersonal  scythe”.?  Modern  applied  science  points  the 
way  to  a  more  vital  solution.  It  carries  electricity  to  the  poorest  vil¬ 
lages  of  Spain,  it  makes  possible  the  extension  of  the  comforts  and  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life  to  the  remotest  districts,  it  ensures  the  easy  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  kinds  of  home  work  and  handicrafts,  it  encourages  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  small  plots  of  ground;  but  politics  lag  a  generation 
behind.  Democracy  must  enlarge  its  mind,  and  Governments,  ceasing 
to  look  upon  the  people  as  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  must  no  longer 
allow  themselves  to  be  blackmailed  by  minorities.  The  State  must  at 
whatever  cost  establish  millions  of  nuclei  of  secure  and  independent  peas- 
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ant  families  in  absolute  ownership  of  the  soil,  devoting  all  its  resources 
to  this  one  end,  since,  if  this  end  can  be  attained,  the  other  aims  or  evils 
upon  which  it  now  lavishes  its  expenditure,  unemployment,  social  wel¬ 
fare,  health  and  education  (or  rather  culture)  will  look  after  themselves. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  the  State  must  take  over  certain  secondary  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  transportation  and  distribution,  but  only  with  the  aim  of 
rendering  private  property  and  individual  enterprise  secure  and  re¬ 
munerative.  The  State  must  be  postman  as  well  as  policeman,  but  it  must 
cease  to  be  nurse  and  universal  provider.  Its  aim  must  be  not  to  detach 
idesprender)  the  peasantry  from  the  soil  but  to  attach  it  to  the  soil  and 
create  a  vast  population  of  happy  independent  workers,  bad  citizens  and 
bad  purchasers.  Ultimately  this  will  mean  an  empty  Exchequer  and  the 
inability  of  the  State  to  defend  this  happy  independent  population  from 
war  and  aggression:  there  will  be  only  nominal  States  or,  in  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill’s  phrase,  empires  of  the  mind,  bound  together  by  the  tradition  of  a 
common  culture.  But  a  population  of  secure,  prosperous  and  independent 
families,  groups  and  small  communities  will  have  no  thought  of  war. 
As  soon  as  Governments  throughout  the  world  cease  to  be  afraid  of  the 
people,  direct  all  their  vast  resources  to  further  the  interests,  aspirations, 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  genuine  people  and  root  out  and  destroy  a 
few  hundred  demagogues,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  war  or  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  only  way  of  future  peace  for  the  world,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
way  and  one  in  which  Governments  will  need  the  active  and  enthusiastic 
co-operation  of  the  ‘intellectuals’  and  cultured  few.  It  is  for  these  to  cease 
to  patronize  the  people,  making  museum  pieces  of  their  handicraft  and 
bringing  their  dancers  to  perform  on  city  platforms.  They  must  them¬ 
selves  pass  into  the  people  and  in  a  new  Renaissance  unite  their  culture 
to  the  ancient  culture  of  the  people,  instead  of  divorcing  them  as  was 
done  in  the  sixteenth  century  Renaissance.  They  must  recognize  the 
superiority  of  the  people,  as  Dr.  Figueiredo  recognizes  it  and  as  all 
travellers  in  Spain  must  recognize  it,  and  not  in  Spain  only.  There  are 
now  thousands  of  families  whose  life  of  pretentiousness  and  convention 
has  through  State  taxation  become  a  constant  struggle  and  misery  but 
which  cling  obstinately  to  their  gentility,  although  they  still  retain  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  live  amply  as  peasants  of  the  soil.  They  will  lose  nothing 
(except  their  caste  and  their  gentility  and  they  will  gain  health  of  body 
and  soul)  by  adopting  the  work,  the  games,  the  dances,  dress  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  peasantry,  not  to  speak  of  its  ancient  faith,  golden  good  sense 
and  wisdom.  Mere  money  and  book-learning  will  then  soon  assume 
their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Only  so  can  art  and  literature 
descend  from  their  ivory  towers  and  become  a  genuine  part  of  life,  work 
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and  song  going  together,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages;  while  modern  science 
will  see  to  it  that  the  life  is  not  one  of  hardship  or  dullness.  The  Spanish 
genius  is  both  very  simple  and  very  subtle.  It  clings  to  the  essential  things 
which  modern  civilization  either  ignores  or  despises.  Its  simplicity  per¬ 
haps  eludes  Dr.  Figueiredo’s  subtle  intellect.  There  is,  he  says,  simplicity 
and  simplicity,  and  he  contrasts  the  French  diaphanous  simplicity  of 
expression,  covering  a  wealth  of  thought,  with  Spanish  simplicity  of 
thought.  Thus  we  have  French  Pascal,  rich  in  thought  and  crystal-clear 
in  expression,  and  Spanish  Gongora,  intricately  rich  in  expression  and 
poor  in  thought.  But  the  Spanish  simplicity  is  perhaps  less  simple  than 
it  seems.  The  great  lyric  and  epic  poets,  novelists  and  mystics  of  Spain 
have  rehned  and  crystallized  their  simplicity  from  an  amazing  breadth 
of  thought  and  material.  Cervantes,  so  plain  and  easy  to  understand, 
can  be  as  subtle  as  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Figueiredo  further  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  objective  literature  of  force  of  the  Castilian  uplands  and  the 
subjective  lyrical  and  epical  literature  of  Galicia  and  Portugal ;  but  this 
fails  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  greatest  lyric  and  epic  poets  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula  have  been  not  Galician,  Catalan,  Andalusian  or  Portuguese  but 
Castilian.  But  great  men  have  sprung  from  all  the  regions  of  Spain, 
regions  very  different  in  race,  character  and  climate.  It  is  a  land  of  in¬ 
dividualists  and  perhaps  after  all  there  are  not  three  but  twenty-five 
million  Spains.  The  question  whether  this  individualism  is  to  be  given 
free  scope  to  develop  its  genius  or  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  “impersonal 
scythe”  (“a  segadora  foice  do  ambiente”)  is  a  question  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind. — Montreal, 


A  popular  underground  witticism  in 
Occupied  Europe  runs  to  the  effect  that 
Friedrich  Schiller  was  internationally 
minded  and  that  he  wrote  a  play  each 
for  several  countries.  Thus  for  the 
French  he  wrote  The  Maid  of  Orleans; 
for  the  Spanish,  Don  Carlos;  for  the 
English,  Mary  Stuart;  for  the  Italians, 
Fiesco  of  Genoa;  for  the  Germans,  T he 
Robbers. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Weiskopf  of  the  Bool^s 
Abroad  staff  has  sold  the  Swedish  rights 
to  his  novel  Dawn  Breaths  to  the  Bon- 
niers  in  Stockholm,  and  he  is  writing 
for  Knopf  in  New  York  two  new  novels 
to  be  called  Farewell,  Irene  and  Flaming 


Horizon.  They  are  parts  of  a  “roman- 
fleuve”  dealing  with  the  period  between 
the  two  wars. 

The  recently  opened  Artigas-Wash- 
ington  Library  in  Montevideo,  consist¬ 
ing  of  books  on  life  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
North  American  institutions,  “to  offer 
to  the  Uruguayan  people,  and  to  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in 
Uruguay,  ample  informative  material, 
both  general  and  specialized,  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  asDMts  of  United  States  culture; 
and,  in  this  way,  to  solidify  cultural  re¬ 
lations  between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States.” 


On  the  Real  Content 
of  Literature 

BY  EMIL  LUCKA 

This  paper  docs  not  concern  itself  with  the  esthetic  values  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Above  and  beyond  the  never-ending  impulse  of  the  human 
spirit  to  mirror  the  world  anew  and  differently,  all  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture  most  of  all,  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  collective  life  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  this  mission  which  we  wish  to  examine  here.  This  mission  and 
this  purpose,  this  instinctive  calling,  is  in  a  word  an  urge  to  justify,  to 
keep  alive,  to  intensify  our  feeling  of  the  richness,  the  inexhaustibility 
and  the  mystery  of  life.  The  young  man  usually  believes,  to-day  as  in  the 
past,  that  he  has  a  solid  understanding  of  things,  men  and  events;  he 
works  out  a  formula  very  quickly — too  quickly — for  all  of  it  so  that  he 
can  arrive  at  a  completely  satisfactory  solution  of  any  problem;  he  finds 
mankind  and  the  world  clear  and  rectilinear,  and  he  looks  down  com¬ 
passionately  on  those  who  arc  not  satisfied  with  a  glance  at  the  surface. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  how  could  the  boy  of  twenty,  the  young  man  of 
thirty,  find  his  way  through  the  bewildering  complexity  of  modern  life, 
if  he  were  not  perfectly  sure  of  his  Articles  of  Faith,  his  convictions,  his 
partisan  positions.^  This  is  why  the  writings  of  young  persons  usually 
move  straight  forward,  and  arc  often  consciously  or  unconsciously  de¬ 
termined  by  arbitrary  dogma.  They  arc  happily  blind  to  everything 
which  docs  not  point  in  the  direction  of  their  gaze,  to  everything  that 
docs  not  exactly  fit  their  views.  Many  men  remain  so  all  their  lives,  they 
petrify  in  their  stubborn  certainty,  they  refuse  to  go  below  the  surface; 
and  such  naive  simplicity  often  gives  charm  to  the  work  of  young  poets— 
but  in  older  writers  it  is  narrow,  hard,  inartistic. 

Other  poets  ripen.  More  and  more  clearly  they  suspect,  they  feel, 
they  know  that  the  world  has  dimensions  which  were  not  visible  at  first 
glance,  the  boy’s  glance.  We  may  think  of  wisdom  as  an  inkling  that 
below  and  behind  the  obvious,  there  arc  always  deeper  strata  of  existence 
faintly  visible,  that  a  man  is  rarely  what  our  eyes  sec  of  him  and  what 
we  assume  him  to  be.  “Dark  is  life,  dark  is  death”  is  an  old  Chinese 
proverb.  A  steadily  growing  consciousness  of  this  darkness,  which  we 
would  prefer  to  call  inexhaustibility — and  which  we  can  never  fathom— 
that  is  wisdom.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  enlargement  of  knowledge 
enables  one  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  world  more  clearly.  It  is 
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rather  the  contrary  that  is  true:  the  keener  the  eye  and  the  mind  which 
seek  to  penetrate  life,  the  more  mysterious  it  is  seen  to  be.  The  real  foes 
of  wisdom  are  the  self-confident  and  self-satisfied  souls  that  possess  all 
knowledge. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  writing.?  With  much  writing, 
nothing  at  all,  since  there  is  justification  for  the  ambition  to  seize  and 
mirror  the  present,  to  reproduce  in  words  whatever  moves  and  stirs  men’s 
hearts.  But  when  the  prophetic  feeling  dawns  that  something  more  is  in 
progress  than  mere  recording  of  events,  that  clairvoyance  and  genius 
are  at  work,  at  that  moment  one  realizes  that  obscurer  strata  of  being 
are  uncovered,  proving  the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  nature  of  life,  a 
bed  on  which  the  upper  stratum  likewise  reposes.  There  have  been  pe¬ 
riods  when  the  consciousness  of  cosmic  depths  was  a  matter  of  course, 
as  is  proved  by  the  living  reality  of  their  literary  product.  But  our  time  is 
mainly  interested  in  catching  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  contemporary 
life,  and  is  inclined  to  seek  no  further.  Much  of  this  work  of  reproduction 
is  highly  successful,  but  the  short-sighted  facility  of  youth,  which  is  con¬ 
fident  of  its  adequacy  because  it  sees  only  little  to  be  done,  often  enough 
innocently  ignores  all  that  is  far  and  deep.  A  frequent  and  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  fault  is  the  one-sided  social  stand  of  many  contemporary 
poets  who  never  doubt  that  their  prejudiced  point  of  view,  communistic 
or  conservative  or  fascist  or  any  other,  is  entirely  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  world,  and  even  (the  most  inartistic  possible  conclusion)  of  im¬ 
proving  it.  Another  instance  is  the  psychoanalytic  over-confidence  which 
undertakes  to  solve  and  interpret  the  world  from  the  sphere  of  sex. 

The  maturer  a  man  and  a  poet  becomes  (I  am  not  thinking  of  years), 
the  more  dubious  do  all  such  enterprises  seem  to  him,  not  because  the 
man  who  understands  the  basis  of  all  viewpoints  is  able  to  excuse  and 
sympathize  with  all  viewpoints,  but  because  he  appreciates  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  every  categorical  judgment  touching  human  society  and  this 
human  life  of  impulse,  because  he  knows  that  every  straight  line  con¬ 
notes  indolence  and  superficiality,  since  every  straight  line  cuts  through 
numberless  ascending  and  descending  curves.  This  complexity  of  being 
and  human  nature  reveals  itself  in  the  poetic  sphere  (and  here  there  is 
never  any  question  about  it)  in  the  rich,  plastic,  intensely  dynamic  de¬ 
velopment  of  beings  whose  nature  the  great  poet  may  penetrate  endlessly 
deeper  than  the  mere  portrayal  of  individual  characteristics  comes  to. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  poets  who  made  the  profoundest 
impression  were  the  Scandinavians  and  Dostoevsky,  George  and  Rilke, 
poets  for  whom  the  consciousness  of  the  insolubility  of  the  human  soul, 
of  the  magic  and  manifold  meaning  of  all  life,  were  completely  axio- 
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matic  and  unquestionable.  The  visual  point  has  shifted  since  then.  The 
first  desideratum  nowadays  is  not  to  attain  maturity  and  feel  one’s  way 
nearer  to  wisdom,  but  to  manifest  youthful  audacity,  unquestioning  (and 
therefore  narrow)  resoluteness;  and  these  qualities  belong  less  to  the 
intellect  and  to  art  than  to  the  will.  Young  peoples,  like  young  men, 
arrive  quickly  at  decisions  and  judgments.  The  Americans  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  of  today,  like  our  young  artists  at  home,  arc  the  object  of  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence,  be  their  artistic  and  intellectual  qualities  what 
they  may.  There  has  arisen  in  America  a  definite  philosophy  of  shallow¬ 
ness,  which  refuses  to  go  below  the  epidermis  of  life  and  coolly  decrees 
out  of  existence  all  deeper  strata  (and  it  is  astonishing  with  how  thin 
an  epidermis  this  school  contents  itself).  I  am  thinking  of  the  group  who 
call  themselves  Bchaviorists.  This  philosophy,  which  we  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  discuss  here,  ranks  very  generally,  under  one  name  or  another, 
as  authoritative  and  specifically  modern,  and  a  large  part  of  literature 
is  produced  under  the  influence  of  this  attitude. 

All  of  this  may  seem  to  have  a  certain  justification.  We  have  no  time 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  it  may  be  said ;  we  arc  sufficiently  occupied 
with  the  mere  business  of  living,  and  the  purpose  of  books  is  to  help 
us  orientate  ourselves  in  life.  But  the  literature  which  serves  such  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  is  completely  different  from  art  in  its  highest  sense,  if  we 
think  of  art  as  a  universal  function  of  humanity  and  not  merely  as  a 
product  which  is  incidental  to  the  most  ephemeral  happenings.  In  the 
presence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  the  highest  art  (although  its 
theme  is  daily  life)  keeps  alive  our  consciousness  of  the  unfathomable 
nature  of  life  and  of  the  mystery  of  all  becoming  and  transforming;  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  special  life  philosophy,  that  of  the  mystics  for  instance, 
which  maintains  that  all  individual  existence  is  rooted  in  one  universal, 
divine  First  Cause  (such  a  philosophy  of  life  might  not  be  universally 
accepted) ;  but  as  the  immediate  unreasoned  consciousness  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  the  incomprehensible  manifoldness  and  multi-meaningfulness 
of  life. 

The  highest  literary  art,  like  the  painting  of  Rembrandt  and  Griine- 
wald,  is  wisdom  because  it  gives  us  in  an  image  an  inkling  of  the  depths 
of  life,  without  freezing  them  into  a  dogma.  No  age  which  strives  to  do 
more  than  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  body  will  be  able  to  escape  this  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  has  been  made  often  enough,  and  today  it  is  being 
made  oftener  than  ever  in  the  various  trends  of  Occultism,  to  attain  by 
some  other  means  the  divine  vision  and  consciousness  of  the  profundity 
of  life  vouchsafed  to  men  through  art,  and  to  solidify  into  definite  doc¬ 
trine  what  cannot  and  should  not  ever  be  anything  other  than  inspira- 
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tion.  This  is  always  error,  and  is  often  childish  and  superficial  error. 
Only  genuine  art  can  afford  and  preserve  the  consciousness  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  life. — Vienna. 


The  Spanish  American  Book 

BY  CONCHA  MELfiNDEZ 

(A  paper  read  at  the  Book  Fair  which  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  December,  1943,  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  El  Aguinaldo  Puertorriqueno,  the  first  literary  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  island). 

Book  fairs  are  becoming  frequent  in  Spanish  America.  At  this  cru¬ 
cial  epoch  in  the  history  of  reading,  this  method  of  calling  books 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  vivid,  generous  and  objective 
form  which  these  Book  Fairs  have  taken  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Mexico, 
in  Cuba,  is  the  most  direct  way  of  inviting  those  who  have  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  or  have  lost  that  habit,  to  discover  or  rediscover 
the  charmed  path  which  has  no  ending. 

Book  Fairs  are  also  propitious  occasions  for  consideration  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  book,  man’s  most  significant  record,  transmits  culture. 
A  book  is  always,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  confession.  The 
reader  who  does  not  discover  this  will  remain  in  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  book,  so  to  speak,  without  suspecting  what  interesting  apartments 
lie  beyond. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  Hispanic  American 
book.  I  thought  of  recounting  its  life  and  miracles,  as  they  used  to  do 
for  the  medieval  saints.  But  since  the  Hispanic  American  book  is  a  mir¬ 
acle  from  beginning  to  end,  I  shall  have  time  only  to  indicate  a  few 
aspects  of  its  biography. 

1.  Birth  of  the  Boo!^.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  printing  in 
America  Hispana  have  learned  that  Mexico  was  the  first  of  our  countries 
to  set  up  a  printing  press  and  that  the  first  books  printed  on  it  were  re¬ 
ligious  works  prepared  by  missionaries  in  the  Indian  languages  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  or  in  Spanish  and  Nahuatl,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  book  still  pre¬ 
served,  which  was  written  by  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga  (1537).  But  these 
first  books  are  not  yet  completely  Hispano-American.  A  Hispano-Ameri- 
can  book,  in  my  conception,  must  have  an  American  author,  setting,  and 
content.  And  it  must  have  sufficient  artistic  or  documentary  merit  to 
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insure  it  permanency  in  zones  of  culture  which  arc  of  interest  to  the 
real  Americanist. 

Following  this  criterion,  we  must  decide  that  the  Hispano-Amcrican 
book  was  born  in  Lima  in  1596,  in  the  print-shop  of  Antonio  Ricardo, 
and  was  written  by  a  Chilean  student  at  the  Royal  College  of  San  Felipe 
and  San  Marcos,  Pedro  dc  Oha.  The  title  of  the  book  was  El  Arauco 
Domado,  and  it  was  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  Conquistador  Hurtado 
dc  Mendoza.  In  it,  as  Solar  Correa  has  established  in  his  valuable  study 
Semblanzas  Uterarias  de  la  colonia,  the  lively  Hispano- American  imagi¬ 
nation  makes  its  appearance  in  our  literature  in  a  form  that  is  luxuriously 
decorative,  sensual,  delighted  with  bright  light,  precious  stones,  the 
heady  perfume  of  flowers.  A  remote  precursor  of  Ruben  Dario,  Pedro 
dc  Ona  reveals  himself  in  this  book,  in  the  words  of  Solar  Correa,  “Ve¬ 
hement,  imaginative,  enamored  of  female  beauty  and  of  the  latest  lit¬ 
erary  fashion.”  Thus  this  book  of  Pedro  dc  Ona’s  anticipates  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  young  Hispano-Amcrican  writers,  particularly  those  of 
the  Modernist  school. 

2.  Adversities  of  the  Bool{.  But  Pedro  dc  Ona,  protege  of  Hurtado 
dc  Mendoza,  is  not  a  typical  Hispano-Amcrican  writer  in  the  matter  of 
difficulties  and  sufferings.  He  even  made  a  trip  to  Madrid,  which  for 
Hispano-Amcricans  of  that  day  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  visit  to  the 
moon.  The  great  majority  of  our  writers  have  found  it  necessary  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  books  at  their  own  expense;  this  was  the  case  with  Juan  Mon¬ 
talvo  and  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada,  and  is  still  frequent,  in  spite  of  the 
Mexican  and  Argentine  publishing  houses  which  have  improved  the 
situation  somewhat. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Hispano-Amcrican  book  arc  the  reader 
who  is  so  incomprehensibly  unable  to  appreciate  books  that  he  docs  not 
buy  them,  but  begs  them  of  the  authors,  apparently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  is  doing  them  a  kindness  thereby;  the  irresponsible  biblio¬ 
graphic  note,  written  hastily  and  almost  always  by  persons  who  arc 
incompetent  because  of  their  lack  of  culture  or  of  critical  acumen;  the 
printers,  who  arc  rarely  real  artists  in  their  profession;  the  piratical  pub¬ 
lishers  who  profane  our  best  books  with  badly  designed  editions  crammed 
with  typographical  errors.  When  this  happens,  the  book  suffers  the  most 
painful  of  all  shame  and  humiliation;  it  is  disdained  by  those  who 
once  loved  it. 

3.  The  Argentine  Boo/(^.  It  is  in  Argentina  and  Mexico  that  the  His¬ 
panic  American  book  has  thus  far  fared  best.  Argentina  has  publishing 
houses  such  as  Claridad,  which  if  it  docs  not  always  put  out  the  most 
distinguished  examples  of  the  book-making  art,  at  least  publishes  books 
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from  the  Argentine  and  from  other  Hispanic  American  countries.  But 
there  are  also  publishers  like  the  Compahia  Impresora  Argentina,  the 
Talleres  Graficos  Porter  and  very  recently  the  Editorial  Losada,  which 
issue  really  handsome  books  like  Bernardo  Canal  Feijoo’s  Ensayo  sohre 
la  expresidn  popular  en  la  Argentina  and  Luis  Cane’s  El  Romancero 
del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  latter’s  ex-libris  is  a  delicate  hand  with  the  fingers 
extended  toward  a  star.  Its  motto  is:  “Cada  dia  mas  cerca,”  and  the  book 
ends  “mas  alia  del  ex-libris”  with  this  stanza  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  better  Argentine  books  in  general : 

Cada  dia  mds  cerca 
la  mano  de  la  estrella 
Cada  dia  mds  cerca 
de  la  belleza. 

After  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  several  important  Spanish  publishing 
houses  emigrated  to  Buenos  Aires.  Gonzalo  Losada  and  Joaquin  Gil  are 
now  managing  publishing  houses  in  the  Argentina  capital  in  free  com¬ 
petition  with  the  native  publishers.  Amado  Alonso,  in  a  recent  article 
in  La  Nactdn,  points  out  that  her  enormous  publication  of  books  in 
Spanish  has  made  of  Buenos  Aires  the  most  important  center  of  Spanish 
culture. 

In  view  of  this  situation  I  was  surprised  to  read  this  statement  by 
Antonio  Zamora,  Director  of  the  Editorial  Claridad:  “Of  all  the  Latin 
American  capitals,  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  producer  of  books  and 
relatively  the  smallest  consumer  of  them.” 

4.  The  Mexican  Bool(.  Mexico  is  not  the  largest  producer  of  books 
in  Latin  America,  although  it  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  recent 
years.  It  does  have  the  largest  number  of  book-stores,  the  largest  number 
of  public  libraries,  and  the  largest  number  of  readers  that  I  have  seen  in 
any  city  of  Hispanic  America.  The  typographical  arts  in  Mexico  continue 
a  long  tradition  of  beauty;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican  nation,  the 
blending  of  original  traits  which  constitutes  her  culture,  is  evident  also 
in  her  books.  Mexican  books  arc  like  Mexican  religious  architecture; 
even  the  modest  village  churches  surprise  the  visitor  with  the  graceful 
lines  of  a  cupola,  a  tower,  an  altar  painting;  even  the  inexpensive  popu¬ 
lar  editions  arc  almost  certain  to  have  features  which  please  the  eye  and 
the  imagination.  Glance  for  example  at  the  delicate  frontispiece  of  the 
book  by  Artemio  de  Valle  Arizpc,  Tres  nichos  y  un  retablo,  published  by 
Botas  in  1936.  The  sketch  which  suggests  an  altar-piece  in  bas-relief, 
with  much  delicate  detail,  in  a  sort  of  fanciful  platcrcsquc,  is  crowned 
by  two  cherubs  in  subdued  violet  like  the  light  which  softens  the  Mexi- 
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can  volcanoes.  Each  of  them  carries  in  one  hand,  without  effort — it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  angels — a  cornucopia  overflowing  with 
flowers  and  fruits.  Against  the  soft  yellow,  the  black  of  the  drawing  and 
the  red  of  the  letters  fringed  with  an  almost  imperceptible  white  prepare 
the  reader  for  Valle  Arizpe’s  enchanting  prose,  worked  out  as  carefully 
as  a  colonial  altar-piece. 

Coming  on  to  the  de  luxe  editions  of  the  Editorial  Cultura,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  one  of  the  most  deliciously  made  books  which  have  ever 
left  a  Hispanic  American  press,  Genaro  Estrada’s  novel  Pero  Galtn.  This 
book  satirizes  humorously  the  colonialist  mania  of  a  group  of  Mexican 
writers  which  had  gone  to  grotesque  extremes  in  the  year  1926.  Pero 
Galin  the  colonialist  antiquarian  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  book, 
ends  his  career  symbolically — after  marrying  an  ultra-modern  maiden 
and  passing  his  honeymoon  in  Hollywood — on  a  Mexican  hacienda 
where  he  makes  discreet  use  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  civilization 
and  adjusts  his  life  to  a  wholesome  nationalistic  equilibrium.  The  cover 
of  this  book  shows  two  travelers  silhouetted  in  black,  one  on  horseback, 
a  sort  of  Mexican  chart o  or  rejuvenated  Quixote,  the  other  on  foot,  fat 
and  plebeian,  against  the  background  of  a  colonial  posada  before  which 
hangs  from  a  graceful  frame  of  wrought  iron,  a  sign  standing  out  from 
a  groundwork  of  brilliant  red  and  announcing  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  publisher.  Both  the  travelers  are  pointing 
invitingly  to  the  graceful  sign  behind  which  the  talented  author  offers 
us  an  hour  of  pleasant  relaxation.  In  exquisite  taste  is  the  cover  in  yellow 
and  black,  with  its  quaint  old  vignettes  and  silhouettes  of  colonial  types, 
as  well  as  the  frontispiece  inside  with  a  portrait  of  Pero  Galin  and  the 
title  in  brilliant  blue,  the  one  touch  of  blue  anywhere  about  the  book. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  soberly  elegant  editions  recently 
issued  by  El  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica  and  La  Casa  de  Espaha  cn 
Mexico,  because  you  can  see  them  in  our  display  here.  A  passion  for  beau¬ 
tifully  clothed  books  sometimes  prompts  poets  to  establish  their  own 
print  shops,  as  in  the  case  of  Miguel  N.  Lira,  who  cares  for  his  publica¬ 
tions  like  precious  jewels  and  adds  to  the  world’s  pleasure  by  printing 
his  own  books  and  a  few  others  like  this  booklet  by  Pedro  Salinas  in 
which,  against  a  daringly  brilliant  yellow,  the  verses  are  printed  in  sharp 
black  letters  with  waves  of  light  that  grow  brighter  till  the  coming  of 
the  angel  “todo  enredado  entre  sus  propias  alas,”  the  angel  who  an¬ 
nounces  the  incalculable,  who  brings  tidings  of  a  love  that  is  unforeseen 
and  irresistible,  “eterno  error  de  calculo”  which  is  the  motif  of  the  poem. 

Of  all  my  Mexican  books,  none  unites  in  my  judgment  the  qualities 
of  the  harmonious  book,  in  both  theme  and  presentation,  as  does  Fer- 
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nandez  Ledesma’s  Juguetcs  mcxicanos,  printed  by  the  Talleres  Graficos 
de  la  Nacion  in  1930.  Everything  conspired  to  make  this  book  a  miracle 
of  grace.  The  author,  as  often  happens  in  Mexico,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  artist  of  the  word  and  an  artist  of  plastic  expression.  The  text,  the 
sketches  and  the  lithographs  that  constitute  the  book  are  all  the  work 
of  the  author.  Fernandez  Ledesma’s  clear,  precise  and  soberly  elegant 
prose  is  supplemented  by  the  colorful  eloquence  of  the  sketches  and  the 
painstaking  and  clever  little  lithographs.  So  that  this  treatise  on  play¬ 
things  becomes  a  precious  plaything  itself  which,  if  we  study  it  atten¬ 
tively,  admits  us  to  the  most  secluded  corners  of  the  Mexican  soul  as  we 
yield  to  the  author’s  smiling  and  seductive  invitation.  The  initial  letter 
of  each  chapter  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself;  its  intense  red  is  supported 
by  motifs  in  black  and  white  supplied  by  the  playthings  themselves. 

5.  An  Edition  of  '‘Residencia  en  la  tierra.”  I  must  not  close  this  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Hispanic  American  book  without  mentioning  the  de  luxe 
edition  of  Pablo  Neruda’s  Residencia  en  la  tierra,  the  work  of  the  Talleres 
Nascimento  of  Santiago  de  Chile.  Chilean  books  in  general,  I  am  sorry 
to  admit,  have  acquired  an  unpleasant  reputation  based  on  facts  which 
arc  sometimes  only  too  patent.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  the  piratical  publisher,  of  whom  the  Editorial  Losada  complained 
in  1940  &  propos  the  illegal  editions  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez’s  Platero 
y  yo,  sails  the  Argentine  seas  as  audaciously  as  he  plows  the  waters  of 
Chile.  The  Editorial  Nascimento  of  Santiago  de  Chile  is  doing  a  noble 
work  which  docs  much  to  make  amends  for  the  dubious  activities  of  the 
other  publishers.  This  edition  of  Residencia  en  la  tierra  in  green  and 
black  on  Alfa-Locbcr  Holland  paper  was  limited  to  one  hundred  copies 
and  appeared  in  1933.  The  book  was  enriched  by  the  signature  of  Pablo 
Neruda  and  by  the  countenance  of  the  poet  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  the 
sculptor  Totila  Albert  saw  him.  The  book,  made  to  lie  open  on  a  reading 
stand,  like  the  old  missals,  suggests  in  its  material  dimensions  the  cosmic 
movement  of  Neruda’s  poetry.  The  capital  initials  of  the  poems,  green 
like  the  title,  remind  us  of  the  color  which  is  most  frequent  on  this  earth 
and  which  for  the  poet  is  also  the  color  of  death. 

The  diffusion  of  the  Hispanic  American  book  has  been  aided  by  the 
effective  collaboration  of  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  the  Universities 
in  calling  attention  to  aspects  of  a  nation’s  culture.  Cuba,  Mexico,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia — I  mention  those  countries  whose 
activities  in  this  line  have  come  especially  to  my  attention — are  doing 
in  this  way  a  noble  work  of  national  propaganda.  The  Direccidn  de  CuU 
tura  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  published  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  by  national  writers.  The  Uni- 
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vcrsity  of  Mexico  has  issued  several  important  series,  among  them  the 
Biblioteca  del  Estudiante  Universitario,  of  which  forty  volumes  have 
appeared  to  date,  headed  by  the  Popol-Vuh  or  Ubro  del  Consejo,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  for  the  study  of  Mayan  culture.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  of  Venezuela  has  printed  three  excellent  anthologies,  one 
of  Venezuelan  poetry,  one  of  the  cuento,  and  one  of  costumbrismo.  The 
Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezolanos  has  published  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  contemporary  national  literature.  And  the  Coleccion  Samper 
Ortega  of  Colombian  classics  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
taken  by  a  country  of  America  Hispana  to  make  accessible  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  its  culture. 

The  Argentine  Universities  of  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires  are  notable 
also  for  their  admirable  publications.  In  this  hall,  besides  certain  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Instituto  de  Filologia  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  you 
may  if  you  wish  admire  the  handsome  edition  of  Sarmiento’s  Facundo, 
with  notes  by  Alberto  Palcos,  published  by  the  University  of  La  Plata. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  same  breath  of  the  integument  of  the  book  and 
of  its  flesh  and  spirit,  because  when  the  book  has  once  left  the  bindery 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  This  is  why  it  is  important  that  any 
book  be  attractive  in  appearance.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Hispano  Ameri¬ 
can  book  may  grow  steadily  handsomer,  and  that  its  appealing  exterior 
may  attract  to  it  great  numbers  of  intelligent  and  appreciative  readers. 
— University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras. 


“. . .  the  Mona  Lisa  (whose  mysterious 
expression,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  visible  revery  that  follows  an 
excellent  dinner,  notwithstanding  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater)  .  .  .” — Herbert  Gorman,  in 
Tomorrow. 

“Dr.  Ding  U.  Doo,  Librarian  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen  University,  now  in  Kwangtun 
(China),  has  moved  70,000  books  many 
times  since  the  University  left  Canton, 
always  keeping  just  in  advance  of  the 
batde  front.  With  hundreds  of  cases  of 
books  as  luggage,  dependent  for  trans¬ 
portation  on  unreliable  supplies  of  pack- 
horses,  it  is  possible  to  take  only  essen¬ 
tials.  Dr.  Doo  devised  a  combination 
packing  crate,  book-case,  bedstead  and 
sofa  which  can  be  converted  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  into  any  of  these  objects 
as  the  circumstances  require.  Even  in  the 


stress  of  war.  Dr.  Doo  reports  that  he 
pastes  a  strip  of  red  or  green  paper  on 
the  book-cases  for  decoration.” — ^From 
a  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Saul  Tchernichovsky,  famed  Rus¬ 
sian-born  Hebrew  writer  and  poet  .  .  . 
died  in  Jerusalem  on  Oct.  14.  By  the 
terms  of  his  will,  the  medal  awarded 
him  by  the  Finnish  Government  for  his 
translation  of  the  Finnish  epic  poem. 
Kale V da,  will  be  returned.” — From 
Contemporary  Jewish  Record. 

Latin  America  in  the  Post-War  World 
is  the  title  of  the  prize-winning  article 
by  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Honduran 
journalist  and  member  of  the  Books 
Abroad  staff,  which  appears  in  Tomor¬ 
row  for  April,  1944. 


Literature  in  Exile 


BY  BAYARD  QUINCY  MORGAN 

The  phrase  leads  us  to  reconsider  the  dictum  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  For  this  phenomenon  of  our  day  does  indeed 
appear  to  be  akin  to  seeing  water  run  uphill,  or  the  sun  rise  in  the 
west.  Human  beings  in  exile — that  is  unfortunately  a  commonplace  of 
history,  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  which  has  not  at  some  time  in¬ 
voked  the  principle  underlying  such  action,  which  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  the  essential  factor  in  human  divorce:  incompatibility. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter,  however,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
banish  and  even  annihilate  a  certain  body  of  convictions  or  ideas;  to  set 
up  a  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  tariff-boundary  which  they  shall  not 
,  be  allowed  to  cross,  to  establish  a  quarantine  for  ideas  as  for  poisonous 
germs,  and  to  “sink  them  without  a  trace”  in  every  territory  which  the 
ideological  tyranny  is  able  to  control. 

This  sort  of  attack  upon  the  spiritual  integrity  of  the  world  is  so  im- 
precedented,  indeed,  that  the  methods  of  response  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  visualized,  and  it  will  take  some  time  before  we  can  tell  what 
kind  of  defense  will  be  called  for,  or  is  likely  to  be  most  effective.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  review  the  salient  facts  in  the  case. 

When  the  NSDAP  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  Germany  in 
1933,  it  immediately  imdertook  to  deal  with  ideas  as  other  governments 
had  frequently  dealt  with  commodities:  prohibiting  some  (as  we  forbid 
the  sale  of  heroin,  for  example)  and  promoting  others  (as  we  encourage 
the  use  of  native  or  local  products).  For  the  first  time  in  history,  I  think, 
a  censorship  not  only  proscribed  but  prescribed,  and  in  party  eyes  it  was 
just  as  important  to  stress  the  officially  approved  virtues  as  to  overcome 
the  officially  branded  “vices.”  Inside  the  Reich  the  tasks  of  this  un¬ 
common  if  not  unique  censorship — the  Russians  had  already  moved  in 
a  similar  direction — were  comparatively  easy  of  execution,  and  they 
were  carried  out  with  consistency,  energy,  and  thoroughness.  Books 
which  contained  “subversive”  ideas  were  destroyed  or  revised;  men  who 
persisted  in  “heresy”  to  the  new  faith  were  muzzled,  imprisontd,  ban¬ 
ished,  or  killed;  schools  were  compelled  to  teach  only  the  doctrines  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  state ;  and  a  stream  of  propaganda  denied  or  distorted  those 
past  or  present  affirmations,  including  the  findings  of  Science,  which 
conflicted  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Party.  Moreover,  the  state  took  steps 
to  “insulate”  its  citizens,  as  it  were,  from  foreign  contamination,  by  set- 
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ting  up  a  censorship  cordon  all  around  the  realm:  foreign  broadcasts 
were  cut  off,  or  listening  to  them  was  made  punishable;  the  importation 
of  foreign  printed  matter  was  strictly  supervised  and  greatly  curtailed; 
and  foreigners  who  opposed  the  policies  of  the  state  were  bribed,  threat¬ 
ened,  or  sent  home.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  writings  of  the  exiles 
were  as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  “purged”  territory  as  if  they  contained 
poison — which  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  jealous  government,  they  did. 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  these  exiled  writings,  as  to  many 
of  whose  authors  there  is  pertinent  information  in  the  autumn  number 
of  this  magazine,  is  impressive,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  no  such 
body  of  banned  books  has  ever  been  known  before.  From  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  from  Prague  and  Moscow,  from  Amsterdam  and  Stock¬ 
holm  and  London,  from  Mexico  City  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  now 
more  and  more  from  New  York,  a  steady  stream  of  books  and  periodicals 
has  issued,  of  varying  value,  to  be  sure,  but  including  some  titles  of  the 
first  water.  Numbers  of  these  books  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  some  have  been  accorded  a  public  esteem  which  derived  not  at  all 
from  the  political  notoriety  of  their  authors,  but  from  genuine  interest  in 
and  approval  of  the  matter  contained  in  them,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  or  the  public. 

As  a  sort  of  objective  test  of  the  reader-interest  which  these  uprooted 
writers  have  been  expected  to  achieve  in  the  United  States,  I  went  back 
through  the  book-club  selections  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  found  the 
following  rather  surprising  list  of  titles: 

Vicki  Baum,  A  Tale  of  Bali,  Lit.  Guild  1937 
Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Moscow  1937,  Book  Union  1937 
Bruno  Frank,  A  Man  Called  Cervantes,  Book-of-the-Month  1935 — 
T he  Days  of  the  King,  Readers  Club  1942 

Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  Leo  XIII,  Catholic  Book  Club  1937 — Triumph 
over  Pain,  Lit.  Guild  1938 

Gina  Kaus,  Catherine,  the  Portrait  of  an  Empress,  Lit.  Guild  1935 
Arthur  Koestler,  Dar/^ness  at  Hoon,  Book-of-the-Month  1941 
Andreas  Latzko,  Life  of  Lafayette,  Lit.  Guild  1936 
Hermann  Rauschning,  Redemption  of  Democracy,  Lit.  Guild  1941 
Anna  Seghers,  The  Seventh  Cross,  Book-of-the-Month  1942 
Oswald  Spengler,  The  Hour  of  Decision,  Scientific  Book  Club  1934 
Franz  Werfel,  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  Book-of-the-Month 
1934 — Embezzled  Heaven,  Book-of-the-Month  1940;  Catholic  Book 
Club  1941 — The  Song  of  Bernadette,  Book-of-the-Month  1942 

Arnold  Zweig,  Education  Before  Verdun,  Book-of-the-Month  1936 
Stefan  Zweig,  Conqueror  of  the  Seas,  Lit.  Guild  1937,  1938 
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Now  while  the  sight  of  a  set  of  dueling  parties,  both  speaking  the 
same  language,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  political  and  ideological  fence  is 
not  entirely  unfamiliar  and  can  be  approximated  in  any  civil  war,  the 
present  conflict  has  certain  features  which  give  it  a  character  all  its  own, 
and  which  seem  destined  to  produce  an  unparalleled  body  of  problems 
when  the  fighting  is  done  and  the  National  Socialist  Party — as  now  ap¬ 
pears  inevitable — goes  down  in  ignominious  defeat.  These  features,  as 
I  see  them,  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  four  points. 

Inside  the  cordon  sanitaire  of  Nazi  ideology  sits  one  of  the  most 
deeply  philosophic  peoples  in  all  western  history,  which  has  by  a  strange 
combination  of  cajolery,  perversity,  trickery,  and  terroristic  tyranny  been 
maneuvered  into  a  strictly  indefensible  philosophic  position.  It  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  situation  that  these  gifted  people  have  for  years  been 
compelled  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  bolster 
up  their  own  specious  falsifications  with  endless  buttresses  of  special 
pleading. 

Outside  the  Party  pale  surges  an  outnumbered  but  still  very  numer¬ 
ous  throng  of  opponents,  claiming  the  same  language,  but  spread  over 
a  vast  and  discontinuous  territory,  and  united  in  nothing  save  the  re¬ 
solve  to  batter  down  the  ideological  barriers  which  separate  them  from 
their  fellows  on  the  inside. 

With  fanatic  frenzy  the  insiders  arrogate  the  right  to  decide  not 
only  what  is  “good”  for  Germany,  but  even  what  is  really  “German”  in 
the  specific  sense  of  the  term;  to  distinguish  between  “German”  and 
“un-German”  art  of  every  kind;  and  to  annihilate  everything  which 
claims  to  be  German  but  which  docs  not  conform  to  their  definition  of 
that  debatable  entity. 

Showing  a  persistence  which  would  be  admirable  in  a  better  cause, 
the  insiders  have  proclaimed  their  doctrines  with  tireless  iteration,  often 
content  with  merely  denying  what  they  could  not  disprove,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  destroy  the  contrary  evidence  wherever  they  could  lay 
hands  on  it.  A  whole  generation  of  young  Germans,  in  consequence,  has 
been  deliberately  misinformed,  spiritually  perverted,  and  systematically 
indoctrinated  with  biased  racial  notions  as  to  what  is  esthetically  good 
and  bad ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  taught  to  decry  as  false  and 
mischievous  the  very  data  and  principles  on  which  the  traditional  writing 
of  German  history,  particularly  the  history  of  literature  and  art,  was 
based. 

It  seems  evident  that  a  wholly  unprecedented  “battle  of  the  books” 
is  preparing;  it  is  muffled  now  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  muzzled  by 
the  interruption  of  intellectual  traffic;  but  it  will  break  loose  in  earnest 
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when  guns  have  ceased  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  civilization.  And  the  no 
man*s  land  of  that  bitter  if  bloodless  battle  will  be  the  German  literature 
in  exile.  On  the  one  side  we  shall  see  the  surviving  defenders  of  Nazism, 
who  will  seize  upon  the  patent  defects  of  a  few  books  to  argue  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  whole  product;  on  the  other  side  will  rally  the  antis,  many 
if  not  most  of  them  Jews  who  have  been  outraged  by  the  spurious  racism 
of  Nazi  criticism,  who  will  tend  to  overshoot  the  mark  in  defending 
both  the  integrity  and  the  artistry — ^not  always  the  same — of  the  writen 
who  refused  or  were  not  allowed  to  wield  their  pens  as  citizens  of  the 
Reich.  In  between  will  stand  the  more  or  less  bewildered  non-Germans, 
eager  to  find  supporters  for  their  opinions  among  those  native  to  the 
German  language,  torn  by  the  vociferous  abuse  of  one  set  of  critics  and 
the  ecstatic  panegyrics  of  the  other.  Every  new  history  of  German  lit¬ 
erature  will  require  a  corrective  in  the  form  of  the  author’s  personal 
equation,  almost  a  spiritual  Stammhaum  such  as  Nazi-Germany  has 
regularized  on  the  biological  plane. 

Is  it  out  of  place  or  premature  to  urge  the  present  “writers  in  exile” 
to  form  a  sort  of  critical  academy,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  evalution, 
in  something  like  objective  terms,  of  the  books  produced  since  1933  by 
writers  exiled  from  Germany?  Such  an  Academy,  indeed,  might  even 
go  further  and  attempt  to  formulate,  in  all  seriousness  and  sobriety,  the 
essence  of  those  perennial  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  may  be  justly 
called  “German.”  If  this  could  be  done,  it  should  constitute  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Germanic  spirit  in  the  world.  Its  performance  would  not 
only  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the  Germany  which  disavowed 
and  banished  these  noble  members  of  its  family:  it  would  raise  to  new 
dignity  and  worth  the  very  concept  of  ’’literature  in  exile.” — Stanford 
University. 


“(Alfred)  Doblin’s  life  has  perhaps 
been  marked  by  greater  tragedy  than 
that  of  other  refugees  ...  of  his  four 
sons,  one  had  fought  in  the  French  army 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  A  second  son 
was  in  civilian  life  in  Marseilles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  reports.  A  third  was  serving 
in  the  American  army,  and  the  youngest 
was  attending  high  school  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  latter,  Stephan,  having  left 
Germany  at  the  age  of  five,  now  speaks 
only  French  and  English  . . .  The  father 
lives  in  an  English-speaking  country, 
speaks  French  in  his  home,  since  he  docs 


not  feel  his  English  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  continues  to  write  in  German.  The 
situation  holds  poignancy,  even  in  an 
age  in  which  countless  tragedies  have 
occasioned  a  gradual  hardening  of  emo¬ 
tional  arteries.” — Harold  von  Hofc,  in 
The  German  Quarterly ^  January,  1944. 

The  war  interrupted  the  publication 
of  a  Handbuch  des  deutschen  Schrift- 
turns,  edited  by  Franz  Koch,  which  is  to 
be  complete  in  three  volumes  and  is  to 
present  chronologically  the  development 
of  German  literature. 


Four  Cuban  Novelists 

BY  JOS£  ANTONIO  PORTUONDO 
{Translated  by  H.  R.  HAYS) 

The  year  1930,  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  intense  revolutionary 
agitation  in  Cuba,  was  also  the  starting  point  of  the  renaissance 
of  Cuban  narrative  literature.  Political  unrest  brought  those  per¬ 
ennial  and  forgotten  but  vital  themes,  Man  and  the  Land,  to  the  fore¬ 
front.  The  land  was  no  more  thought  of  as  landscape,  mere  decoration 
or  background  but  as  a  character,  a  tragic  theme:  likewise  man  was  no 
longer  a  fictional  entity,  an  idealized  figure,  a  means  of  escaping  from 
more  than  one  frustration,  he  was  now  a  mass-character,  a  symbol  of 
collective  suffering,  whether  bureaucrat,  farm  worker,  Negro  or  pro¬ 
letarian.  Narrative  literature — the  novel  and  the  story — in  this  manner, 
after  1930,  became  the  expression  of  a  time  of  profound  social  disturbance 
(a  time  in  which  we  still  live)  in  which  the  Cuban  writer  as  a  social 
critic  posed  the  problem  of  changing  existing  conditions.  This  same 
unrest,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  splitting  up  of  immediate  reality  into 
different  aspects,  the  result  of  diverse  and  antagonistic  attitudes,  has 
made  for  the  dominance  of  the  story — z  concentration  upon  the  episodic 
and  fragmentary — ^and  has  also  created  novels  with  a  similar  fragmen¬ 
tary  quality.  With  the  exception  of  Contrabando  by  Enrique  Serpa  and 
Caniqui  by  Jos6  Antonio  Ramos,  which  arc  not  entirely  free  from  this 
characteristic,  the  Cuban  novel  of  this  period  is  a  succession,  and  at  times 
a  simple  juxtaposition,  of  episodes  and  independent  pictures  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  more  or  less  success  by  a  thin  thread  of  story.  This  is  true 
of  Ecue  YamborOl  by  Alejandro  Carpentier,  of  Hombres  sin  mujer  by 
Carlos  Montenegro,  our  best  novel  of  all  time,  of  La  tragedia  del  Gtmro 
by  Ciro  Espinosa  and  also  of  Tilin  Garcia  by  Carlos  Enriques,  which,  in 
spite  of  errors  that  arc  due  to  the  author’s  inexperience,  is  the  freshest 
and  most  brilliant  novel  of  recent  years.  Ctinaga  by  Luis  Felipe  Ro¬ 
driguez  docs  not  strictly  belong  to  this  period.  Despite  the  anti-imperialist 
thesis  which  the  author  added  in  its  last  edition  it  belongs  in  spirit  and 
form  to  an  earlier  epoch  in  which  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  La 
conjura  de  la  CUnaga.  The  best  and  most  recent  work  of  Rodriguez 
must  be  sought  in  the  powerful  stories  in  the  volume  Marcos  Antilla. 

At  the  outset  there  was  no  lack  of  foreign  influences  but  these  did 
not  do  violence  to  the  profoundly  insular  feeling  and — ^without  pre- 
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eluding  the  widest  universal  implications — the  essentially  Cuban  quality 
of  the  themes. 

In  this  respect  the  delicate  influence  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  does  not 
contradict  the  passionate  outpouring  of  creole  (and  human)  suffering 
in  the  stories  of  Aurora  Villar  Buceta.  Similarly  the  spirit  of  Montherlant 
affects  the  stories  of  Pablo  de  la  Torriente,  although  they  do  not  imitate 
the  Frenchman’s  work,  and  there  is  even  much  of  Cendrars  in  the 
Cuentos  negros  of  Lydia  Cabrera  and  in  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Yo- 
ruba  mythology  that  Romulo  Lachatanerc  has  collected  in  the  pages  of 
O,  mio  Yemayd.  One  could  go  on  making  distinctions  between  influence 
and  imitation  especially  in  discussing  the  originality  of  the  work  of 
Gerardo  del  Valle  or  Marcelo  Salinas  or  Tomas  Sabignon  {Bufandilla) 
or  Federico  de  Ibarzabal  (Dcrclictos)  or  Hortensia  de  Varela  {Cuentos) 
or  many  more.  Above  all  one  must  not  forget  the  stories  of  Juan  Bosch 
(Camino  real,  La  Manosa,  Dos  pesos  de  agua),  that  vigorous  painter  of 
the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  Dominican  farmers  who  has  produced 
his  best  work  in  Cuba  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  most  successful  expression  of  Cuban  unrest  must,  however,  be 
sought  in  the  work  of  major  fiction  writers:  Serpa,  Luis  Felipe  Ro¬ 
driguez,  Montenegro  and,  above  all.  Lino  Novas  Calvo.  The  volume  of 
Serpa’s  stories  collected  under  the  Title  Felisa  y  yo  serves  as  a  connection 
between  two  epochs  in  our  contemporary  literature.  Beginning  his  work 
during  the  activity  of  1923  as  a  postmodernist  and  symbolist,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  preoccupied  in  his  stories  with  “creating  literature”;  yet  there  arc 
talcs  among  them  with  the  sober  handling  and  realistic  vigor  of  Burd- 
cratas,  Aletas  de  tiburdn  or  La  aguja,  in  which  life  was  revealed  in  all 
its  quotidian  wretchedness  and  its  {)crcnnial  unrest.  Luis  Felipe  Ro¬ 
driguez  is  a  strong  and  ironic  voice  clamoring  for  the  redemption  of  a 
betrayed  land.  In  the  book  Marcos  Antilla  there  is  a  profound  socio¬ 
logical  preoccupation  which  crops  out  in  reasoning  at  times  too  urban 
and  intellectual  to  belong  in  the  mouths  of  his  bitter  and  rebellious  peas¬ 
ants.  Carlos  Montenegro,  from  his  first  book,  El  renuevo  y  otros  cuentos, 
to  his  most  recent  work,  Los  Hdroes,  is  troubled  by  the  problem  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  exploitation  of  mankind.  What  in  Felipe  Rodriguez  is  a 
passion  for  the  land  is  in  Montenegro  a  passion  for  imprisoned  mankind. 
In  Serpa  the  anecdote  is  almost  always  a  mere  point  of  departure  for 
artistic  elaboration,  in  L.  Felipe  Rodriguez  it  is  a  springboard  for  the 
denunciation  of  the  suffering  of  those  countries  which  arc  a  prey  to 
imperialist  exploitation,  in  Montenegro  it  is  the  substantiating  fact  by 
which  he  demonstrates  the  tragedy  of  a  man  or  of  men:  in  short,  the 
profound,  widespread  and  universal  suffering  of  mankind. 
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Time  is  the  principal  character  in  the  stories  of  Lino  Novas  Calvo. 
From  the  first  pages  of  La  luna  nona,  in  which  they  arc  now  collected, 
his  predilection  for  the  happening  of  events  is  evident.  One  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  whom  time  tortures  and  devours  in  the  hallucinated  world  created 
by  Novas,  says  in  words  full  of  the  magic  of  old  cosmogonies,  “Then 
came  that  bottomless  night.  It  had  no  sides  or  bottom,  it  was  nothing 
but  an  empty  place  in  the  world.  There  was  no  water  or  land,  the  palm- 
trees  were  invisible  and  he,  being  close  to  the  fire,  saw  human  events 
within  it.  There  were  acts  which  took  place  in  the  imagination  which 
could  only  be  seen  before  and  after  they  happened,  while  occurring. 
Everything  was  happening  there  and  it  was  all  devoured  by  the  night.” 

This  amounts  to  a  synthetic  definition  of  the  stories  of  Lino  Novas 
Calvo  in  which  things  take  place  and  acts  occur  in  the  imagination, 
devoured  by  the  anguished  night  of  time  which  has  no  bottom,  in  which 
human  events  can  be  seen.  It  is  true  that  in  these  tales  there  is  water 
and  land  and  the  palm-trees  are  visible,  for  the  author  does  not  reject  the 
landscape  as  an  expressive  element  but  all  appears  magically  enveloped 
in  time,  time  which  passes  implacably,  gliding,  dragging  itself  along, 
twining  about  things,  focussing  upon  them,  revealing  them  with  an 
oppressive  fatality  which  is  at  times  cruel  as  in  La  noche  de  Ramdn 
Yendia.  Ramon  Yendia,  pursued  by  his  own  terror,  is  merely  a  tortured 
minute  hand  in  his  career  of  anguish  and  he  continues  to  record,  even 
more  than  his  own  Bight,  the  vertiginous  Bight  of  the  hours.  Lino  Novas 
here  transcends  the  painting  of  local  and  immediate  unrest,  and  expresses 
universal  misery.  And  this  picture  of  things  happening  is  what  gives  the 
stories  of  La  luna  nona  their  sense  of  magical  fatality.  Now  that  we  no 
longer  observe  the  courses  of  the  stars  with  awe  and  scarcely  notice  the 
passage  of  the  sun,  these  stories  renew  in  us  that  prehuman,  primitive 
dread  which  used  to  be  magically  felt  in  the  movement  of  the  constella¬ 
tions  and  the  other  objects  of  our  universe.  And  this  same  sense  of  magical 
fatality  makes  sorrow  and  death  appear  simple  and  natural  in  the  stories 
of  Novas,  like  irresistible  forces  which  crush  man  with  serene  cruelty. 
To  this  feeling  the  very  cinematographic  technique  used  by  this  author 
contributes  admirably  since  he  uses  the  camera  with  love  and  bitterness 
to  show  details  of  things  as  he  pauses  or  glides  over  figures  and  reveals 
them,  climbing  slowly  from  the  feet  to  the  face,  as  he  does  in  La  luna 
nona.  Equally  happy  effects  arc  derived  from  his  skillful  use  of  popular 
language.  Its  slowness,  its  digressions  and  wanderings  which  delay  and 
elaborate  upon  the  expression  of  the  thought,  apart  from  the  immediate 
meaning  of  the  words,  reveal  the  crouching  soul  of  the  speaker.  In  the 
reticences  and  silences  in  his  writing  we  feel  time  passing.  There  arc  no 
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more  images  or  decorations  than  would  be  used  in  popular  speech  and 
with  him  the  language  recovers  all  its  magical  value,  its  primitive  power 
as  an  instrument  of  creation. 

But  we  must  also  remember  that  human  events  are  seen  within  these 
stories.  Man,  speaking  in  the  first  person  singular,  describes  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  his  environment.  So  in  Long  Island,  in  En  cl  cayo,  in  En  las  afueras, 
the  background  is  brilliantly  rendered.  But  Novas  never  describes  emo¬ 
tion,  he  evokes  it.  The  story  always  .keeps  its  flat  tone  without  recourse  to 
the  pedal,  focussing  suggestively  on  symbolic  things  and  situations.  He 
employs  truly  masterful  camera  angles  in  Aquella  noche  salieron  los 
muertos  or  in  En  cl  cayo. 

Of  all  our  contemporary  fiction  writers  Novas  Calvo  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  as  Serpa  is  the  most  artistic,  L.  F.  Rodriguez  the  most  Cuban  and 
Carlos  Montenegro  the  most  robust.  These  might  be  termed  merely 
verbal  distinctions  but  it  is  certain  that  while  the  stories  of  L.  F.  Ro¬ 
driguez  are  related  to  our  semi-colonial  condition,  those  of  Montenegro 
are  meant  to  arouse  us  against  man’s  exploitation  by  man,  while  the 
stories  of  Lino  Novas  confront  us  with  the  same  problems  which  arc 
embodied  in  the  works  of  internationally  famous  masters  of  this  genre 
such  as  Kafka.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  latter  phenomenon  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Novas  is  the  translator  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  William 
Faulkner  and  possesses  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  English  and 
North  American  literature  unusual  in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

To  sum  up,  these  three  writers  have  brought  a  new  conception  of 
reality  into  Cuban  writing,  they  arc  already  important  figures  in  the 
literature  of  the  Spanish  speaking  nations  and  each  in  his  way  interprets 
the  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  world.  Through  their  work,  Cuban  litera¬ 
ture  makes  a  contribution  of  universal  significance. — La  Habana. 

Tiempo  reports  that  on  the  28th  of  ers.  A  melancholy  commentary  on  the 
March  the  Mexican  Biblioteca  Nacional  mutability  of  human  institutions  is  the 
opened  for  the  first  time  its  Hemeroteca  fact  that  only  the  Mexican  papers  £/ 
Nacional,  in  the  building  which  was  Siglo  XIX  and  El  Monitor  Republicano 
once  the  Church  of  San  Pedro  y  San  have  continued  publication  continuous- 
Pablo.  It  already  has  more  than  31,000  ly  for  more  than  50  years,  and  that  even 
bound  volumes,  containing  several  mil-  those  did  not  last  much  longer  than  half 
lion  copies  of  papers  and  magazines,  a  century. 

Binders  are  busy  day  and  night  in  the 

building,  in  seven  bindery  rooms.  The  The  marvelous  old  Spanish  scholar 
Hemeroteca  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin,  who  died 
very  old  periodicals,  including  the  oldest  recently  at  the  age  of  88,  was  one  of  the 
of  all  in  Mexico,  the  Gaceta  de  Mexico,  busiest  of  all  scholars,  and  was  at  work 
It  has  a  Braille  collection  for  blind  read-  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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Dr.  Ley  as  Bible  Commentator 

“The  Jew  is  also  the  inventor  of  ter¬ 
rorization  from  the  air:  ‘Upon  the 
wicked  he  shall  rain  .  .  .  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  and  an  horrible  tempest  .  . 
(Psalm  11,  Verse  6).“ — Dr.  Robert  Ley 
in  Der  An  griff,  quoted  in  Die  Zeitung, 
London. 

/.  W.  von  Goethe  and  Baldur 
von  Sirach 

(From  Austro  American  Tribune, 
New  York,  April,  1944) 

“Some  days  after  the  assassination  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Reinhardt  Heydrich, 
there  appeared  on  the  house-fronts  and 
walls  of  Vienna  the  following  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  concluding  lines  of  Goethe’s 
Wanderers  Nachtlied: 

Warte  nur,  Baldur, 

Ruhest  du  auch. 

The  French  Language  is 
Accurate 

(Louis  Foley  in  Relations,  Montreal, 
Dwember,  1943) 

“French  is  unique  among  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  earth  in  its  inflexible  in¬ 
sistence  on  clarity  and  exactness.  This 
becomes  evident  beyond  any  possibility 
of  argument  whenever  a  person  with  a 
conscience  undertakes  to  translate  an  im¬ 
portant  text  from  English  into  French. 
Before  he  begins  his  translation,  the 
English  may  seem  to  him  clear  enough, 
but  he  finds  in  a  moment  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  much  to  express  the  idea 
in  French  as  to  discover  exactly  what  the 
English  text  means.  Even  in  the  writing 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  is  easy  to  find  passages  which 
turn  out  to  be  irritatingly  obscure  when 
they  are  submitted  to  this  test.  It  is  only 
as  the  result  of  personal  experience  that 
one  comes  to  realize  the  sobriety,  the 
accuracy,  the  strict  conformity  with  in¬ 


tellectual  honesty,  with  exquisite  care 
for  shades  of  meaning,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  expression  of  ideas  in 
French.  It  is  these  qualities  that  long  ago 
caused  French  to  be  recognized  as  the 
language  best  suited  for  use  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  It  was  not  mere  accident 
that  made  French  the  linguistic  medium 
of  international  treaties,  those  docu¬ 
ments  in  which  precision  is  of  supreme 
importance _ ” 

A  Word  About  My  Worl^ 

By  Heinrich  Mann 
(“The  Tribune,”  a  group  of  exiled 
writers  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  honored  Heinrich 
Mann  on  the  occasion  of  his  73d 
birthday  with  an  evening  dedicated  to 
his  work.  Heinrich  Mann  sent  the 
following  letter,  which  was  read  to 
the  audience:) 

You  are  to  hear  from  an  author  some¬ 
thing  about  the  various  periods  of  his 
life,  the  early  period,  the  period  of  his 
maturity,  and  the  later  period.  He  was 
once  successful.  But  his  work  did  not 
please  his  readers.  If  it  had  satisfied  the 
Germans’  conception  of  life,  their  so- 
called  “Weltanschauung,”  if  the  aver¬ 
age  German  had  seen  the  justice  of  these 
writings,  why  would  they  now  be  sup¬ 
pressed  and  their  author  in  exile? 

It  might  be  objected  that  these  books 
are  pure  fiction,  that  the  author  has  no 
such  responsibility  for  them  as  he  has 
for  his  own  expressed  opinions,  and  that 
it  is  the  latter  whose  consequences  he 
should  be  willing  to  bear.  I  do  so  with 
pleasure,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase.  But 
it  is  not  primarily  his  opinions  that  win 
respect  for  an  author  or  subject  him  to 
blame.  It  is  the  creative  side  of  his  work. 

Of  course,  generally  if  not  always,  in 
giving  creative  expression  to  my  own  life 
1  subordinate  it  to  contemporary  events 
and  social  conditions.  When  an  author 
writes  “social”  novels,  he  looks  upon 
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Danish  Novelist 


himself  as  a  part  of  his  environment  or 
as  reacting  against  it.  He  is  engaged  in 
a  salutary  activity.  Consider  the  case  of 
a  society  or  even  a  nation  which  refuses 
to  hear  the  truth  about  itself.  It  insists 
on  being  shown  inaccurate  pictures  of 
itself  and  the  world.  It  will  not  face  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  arc,  and  objects  to  books 
which  reveal  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Germans  this  has  resulted  in  a  false  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  non-German  world, 
but  the  Germans  refused  to  face  the 
truth.  Germany  has  suffered  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  folly,  even  though  she  has 
not  realized  it. 

By  and  large  the  public  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my 
literary  work.  I  was  loved,  I  was  hated 
in  silence.  This  helped  make  me  impar¬ 
tial  and  sure  of  myself.  So  long  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  is  never  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  came  so 
long  ago. 

When  the  friendly  pre-war  times  were 
behind  us  (they  were  not  entirely  friend¬ 
ly,  it  is  only  that  they  seem  so  in  retro¬ 


spect — the  first  of  our  glorious  wars  had 
already  been  thoroughly  rehearsed)  my 
work  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  epoch 
like  a  Phoenix.  I  don’t  mean  to  overesti¬ 
mate  its  value.  Even  a  Phoenix  can  be 
modest.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  novels  which 
had  previously  been  without  readers 
suddenly  had  millions  of  them.  People 
discovered  that  they  were  understand¬ 
able;  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  esoteric.  It  was  plain  that  they 
told  the  truth.  Up  to  the  time  when  the 
prevailing  picture  was  rudely  demol¬ 
ished  by  war,  my  picture  was  con¬ 
demned  without  a  hearing  as  wicked. 
The  lesson  of  a  lost  war  is  unmistakable. 
The  Germans  changed  this  and  that, 
their  form  of  government,  the  things 
they  read.  But  their  changes  were  not 
profound  or  lasting,  as  you  know.  They 
made  them  unwillingly.  They  sulked 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  whole  Re¬ 
public  was  hostile  to  the  honest  facts, 
to  the  world  as  it  is.  So,  through  awk¬ 
wardness  or  malice,  they  steered  straight 
into  the  second  war.  That  is  why  Hitler 
was  their  successful  tribune.  He  owes 
everything  he  became  to  the  Republic, 
to  its  tolerance,  its  complicity.  And  now 
he  is  a  miserable  figure  just  as  the  de¬ 
feated  Republic  once  was. 

During  that  fourteen-year  interval, 
everything  returned  to  the  former  rut, 
reading  along  with  the  rest.  My  books 
were  still  read,  I  even  represented  litera¬ 
ture  officially.  The  Republic  kept  up 
appearances,  it  permitted  me  to  become 
chairman  of  the  literary  section  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  But  in  the  enemy 
camp.  Hitler’s  disciples  were  read  by 
millions.  There  were  old  writers  and 
young  ones.  The  former,  whose  tradi¬ 
tional  sympathies  had  not  changed,  ac¬ 
commodated  themselves  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  when  everything  was  safe, 
they  spoke  out  again.  The  young  re¬ 
cruits,  too,  fitted  beautifully  into  the 
dawning  millennium  of  the  Third  Reich 
which  in  its  twelfth  year  is  falling  in 
ruins. 

Will  the  Germans  try  to  change  their 
reading  again?  I  must  confess  that  that 
is  the  least  of  my  worries.  They  must  be 
taught  a  lesson  first:  they  have  not 
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known  where  God  lives.  They  must  be 
basically  re-educated,  and  this,  of  course, 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  German 
teachers. 

Then  if  they  want  to  read  books  which 
in  their  time  mirrored  life  faithfully, 
and  which  therefore  might  still  be  true, 
I  shall  be  at  their  service.  Perhaps  they 
will  want  something  cheerful.  My  writ¬ 
ings  are  all  cheerful.  The  one  with  the 
saddest  subject,  Der  Untertan,  is  spirit¬ 
ually  the  most  cheerful. 

If  they  never  want  to  see  my  books 
again,  it  doesn’t  matter.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  books  that  encourage  the  de¬ 
pressed,  shake  up  the  unthinking,  and 
bring  smiles  to  the  lips  of  the  weary. 
Like  Max  Reinhardt,  who  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  theater,  I  know 
that  literature  is  immortal. — Beverly 
Hills,  California. 

The  Cultural  Contribution 
of  the  Mestizo 

(Gilberto  Frey  re  in  Sur) 

“. . .  the  race  and  culture  of  . . .  Latin 
America  are  one  of  the  most  complex 
of  all  the  race  and  culture  admixtures 
originating  in  Europe,  as  undecided  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Africa  as  that  other 
complex  people,  Russia,  or  as  Finland 
and  Turkey,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
A  sort  of  hybrid  sociological  vigor  ap¬ 
pears  to  animate  culture  and  life  in  such 
countries;  they  are  agitated  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  richness  of  antagonisms. 
Nor  has  Russia  any  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  Asiatic  strain,  any  more  than 
Spain  or  Portugal  should  be  ashamed 
of  their  African  clement.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  Maurice  Legendre  was  sociologi¬ 
cally  accurate  when  he  said  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  people:  ‘The  African  in  the  Spanish 
temperament  is  one  of  Spain’s  greatest 
and  best  originalities.’  And  he  went  even 
farther:  .  .  and  it  is  a  cowardly  trait 
in  certain  Spaniards  to  repudiate  this 
Africanism  for  fear  it  may  hurt  their 
standing.’  His  words  can  be  applied  to 
those  Brazilians  who,  moved  by  mor¬ 
bidly  patriotic  scruples,  hesitate  to  admit 
the  large  African  influence  in  the  social 
formation  and  the  character  of  the  most 
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traditionally  and  tellurically  Brazilian  of 
all  Brazilians,  the  natives  of  the  vast 
sugar  and  coffee  country,  although  they 
arc  pure  whites,  often  whiter  than  the 
timorous  purists.  .  .  .” 

A  Man  to  Treat  with 
Consideration 

(Adolphe  Dcmilly,  in  Pour  la  Victoire, 
March  11, 1944) 

“The  Republic  of  Liberia,  like  all  re¬ 
publics,  is  a  free  and  charming  country. 
The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  arc  sim¬ 
ple,  even  the  manners  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dignitaries. 

“One  of  our  confreres  who  stopped 
off  a  few  days  in  Monrovia,  the  capital 
of  the  little  republic,  on  his  way  to  a 
still  more  distant  land,  was  approached 
by  an  affable  black  man  who  was  selling 
picture  post-cards. 

“  ‘No  thank  you,  I  don’t  want  any,’ 
said  our  confrere. 

“But  a  French  exile  in  Monrovia,  a 
man  who  knows  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  well,  warned  him  hastily: 

“  ‘Yes,  yes!  you  must  buy  some  of  his 
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pictures.  There  might  be  trouble  if  you 
don’t.  He’s  a  very  influential  man!” 

“‘An  influential  man?’ 

“  ‘Yes.  He’s  the  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs!  .  . 

Lessons  in  German 

(Robert  Hunter,  in  Blackjvood’s, 

March,  1944 — A  British  officer  in 

Africa  is  Studying  German  with 
three  German  prisoners). 

.  I  translated  simple  English  stories 
into  German,  and  took  them  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  They  would  comment  not  only 
on  my  technical  skill,  but  also  on  the 
stories  themselves.  Later  I  did  more  diffi¬ 
cult  translations,  ascending  even  to  the 
stories  in  Maga.  It  might  interest  con¬ 
tributors  to  some  of  Magas  more  recent 
issues  to  picture  a  struggling  student  of 
German  seated  before  a  canvas-topped 
table  in  a  tent  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
having  his  amateurish  translations  of 
their  praiseworthy  literature  turned  into 
correct  German  by  three  prisoners  of 
war.  Once  I  produced  one  of  my  own 
contributions  which  Magas  kind-heart¬ 
ed  editor  in  a  rash  moment  had  con¬ 
sented  to  publish  .  . .  after  correcting  it, 
they  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  story 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  others 
(they  did  not  know  the  author).  .  .  .” 

Physiognomy  Before  Lavater 

(Agustin  Millares  Carlo,  in  Letras  de 
Mexico  ) 

“.  .  .  Among  the  lost  works  of  [the 
seventeenth  century  geographer  Enrico] 
Martinez  was  a  Tratado  de  Fisionomta, 
of  which  its  author  says  that  ‘it  studies 
the  natural  causes  of  various  human  in¬ 
clinations,  and  teaches  itself  as  well  as 
possible  through  the  physiognomy  of 
the  countenance  and  the  motions  which 
every  child  makes  at  certain  periods  of 
his  life,  to  decipher  something  of  his 
complexion  and  natural  inclination,  in 
order  to  choose  in  conformity  therewith 
the  activity  with  which  he  should  oc¬ 
cupy  himself  .  .  .’  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  notice  that  before  the  time  of 
Lavater,  Father  Feijoo,  influenced  by 
other  writings  which  had  come  to  his 


attention,  had  consecrated  to  the  subject 
two  substantial  “Discursos”  in  his  Te- 
atro  Crttico — Phystonomta,  in  Volume 
II,  Number  2,  and  Nuevo  arte  physi- 
ondmico.  Volume  II,  Number  3.” 

Nomen  Est  Omen 

Angelo  Ceana  contributed  some  time 
ago  to  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Biicherfreun- 
de”  Das  Biicherwelt,  distributed  by  G. 
E.  Stechert,  a  whimsical  discussion  Vom 
Zufall  der  Namen,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  quotes  Plautus,  Theodor  Fon- 
tane  and  Goethe  to  the  purport  that 
names  are  not  accidents,  but  that  there 
is  a  subtle  and  eerie  interaction  of  name 
and  nature.  Convincing  or  not,  the 
thesis  is  amusing  and  perhaps  something 
more.  Some  of  the  author’s  findings: 

Georg  Paul  Ahorn  compiled  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  books  on  trees. — Johann 
Luther  wrote  a  biography  of  his  Na- 
mensvetter. — Max  Kraft  is  the  author  of 
a  System  der  technischen  Arbeit. — 


From  the  Espasa  Calpe  edition  of 
B.  Pdrez  Galdds,  Obras  completas 
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Theodor  Eisbein  wrote  on  the  Reform 
des  Fleischverl^aufs. — Richard  Klimpert 
compiled  a  Lexicon  der  Miinzen. — ^Lud¬ 
wig  Reh  wrote  a  lecture  on  the  Ver- 
schleppung  der  Tiere. — A  man  named 
Schurz  published  a  Philosophie  der 
Tracht. — Anton  Reibmayr’s  book  on 
Massage  went  through  several  editions. 
— Alfred  Beil  published  a  Werl{zeug- 
lehre. — Peter  Radau  wrote  on  Schall- 
wir}{ing. — Ernest  Bank  wrote  a  history 
of  Die  Notenpresse. — Wilhelm  Walden 
edited  an  anthologie  on  Der  Wald. — 
Alfred  Klima  is  the  author  of  Die 
P flame  in  der  Karil(atur. — Isidor  Bach- 
strom  wrote  Die  Kunst  zu  schwimmen. 
— An  art  historian  named  Engel  wrote 
Die  Darstellung  der  Engel  in  der 
Malerei. — Louis  Noisette  wrote  a  book 
on  Europdische  Eruchtbdume. — Maria 
Apfelbaum  is  the  author  of  V egetarische 
Hausmannskfist. — ^F.  W.  Neger  was 
deftnitely  indicated  to  produce  a  work 
on  Der  Ursprung  der  Kot^osnuss. — A 
scholar  named  Canaan  studied  Ddmo- 
nenglauben  im  Lande  der  Bibel. — Otto 
Ocker  warned  against  Die  gelbe  Gefahr. 
— A  Bavarian  priest  named  Blocksberg- 


er  wrote  a  history  of  Hexen  und  Zau- 
berer. — Eduard  Hahn  wrote  Die  Haus- 
tiere  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zum  Men- 
schen. — Alois  Wurm  fulfilled  his  des- 
tinv  and  wrote  Ueber  Blumen^ohl  und 
Verwandtes. — ^The  geologist  Edward 
Pels  investigated  Die  Kare  und  Wdnde 
der  Alpen. — Richard  Malade  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  whole  series  of  medical  works, 
and  Charles  Medicus  indited  Beobach- 
tungen  aus  der  Arzneiwissenschaft. — 
The  poet  Friedrich  Schnack  prattles 
charmingly  about  butterflies. — Sanft- 
mut,  however,  writes  a  book  on  the 
anarchists,  and  Links  produces  a  Recht- 
sprechung  der  Gerichte.  —  Similarly, 
Careme  was  a  famous  French  chef,  and 
Henriette  Hunger  plied  the  same  trade 
in  Jena  in  the  days  of  Goethe.  So  that 
it  appears  that  you  can’t  always  tell. 

Heine  and  the  English 

(Sol  Liptzin,  in  The  German  Quarterly, 
March,  1944) 

“No  German  poet,  save  perhaps  Goe¬ 
the,  has  exercised  as  much  fascination 
upon  the  English  mind  as  has  Heinrich 
Heine.  Ever  since  pre-Victorian  days 
various  legends  of  this  lyricist  have  come 
to  the  fore  and  have  been  accepted  as 
true  readings  of  his  personality.  The 
earliest  legend  arose  in  the  1820’s  and 
1830’s.  It  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a 
German  literary  blackguard  and  apos¬ 
tate,  an  ultra-radical  Jacobin  and  Me¬ 
phistophelean  wit,  whose  blasphemies 
were  unpublishable  and  whose  immoral 
doctrines  must  arouse  horror.  To  Car¬ 
lyle,  then  the  ablest  interpreter  of  Ger¬ 
man  letters,  Heine  was  a  ‘filthy,  foetid 
sausage  of  spoiled  victuals.’  To  Car¬ 
lyle’s  friends,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Heine  was  a 
wicked  man,  a  quack,  a  charlatan.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  approach  to  the  German  poet  be¬ 
gan  to  make  itself  felt.  The  dying  hero 
spoke  from  his  mattress-grave  to  the 
hearts  of  readers  who  had  failed  to  re¬ 
act  to  his  earlier  vitriolic  satires.  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton 
pleaded  for  ‘the  living  shade  of  the 
Champs  Elys^’  and  Julian  Fane,  a  bril- 
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liant  leader  of  the  Cambridge  Aposdes, 
English  intellectuals  of  a  century  ago, 
centered  attention  upon  the  martyr  of 
Montmartre  who  amid  acutest  torments 
still  delighted  mankind  with  his  incom¬ 
parable  humor.  These  early  Victorians 
paved  the  way  for  George  Eliot  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  chief  architects  of 
Heine’s  lasting  English  fame.  The  lat¬ 
ter  popularized  the  legend  of  Heine  as 
the  most  important  successor  and  con- 
tinuator  of  C^the,  the  critically-mind¬ 
ed  sage  and  the  foe  of  philistinism.  By 
1870  Heine  had  become  as  much  a  j3art 
of  the  English  cultural  stream  as  Vol¬ 
taire  or  Goethe  or  Byron.  The  late  Vic¬ 
torians,  such  as  Walter  Pater,  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  James  Thomson,  super¬ 
imposed  their  legend  of  Heine  as  Hel¬ 
lenist  and  cultural  pessimist  upon  all 
earlier  legends  and  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  in  its  turn  reinterpreted  him  pri¬ 
marily  as  the  bard  of  democracy  and  the 
prophet  of  European  cataclysms  and 
world  rebirth.  .  . 

Books,  Music  and  Plays  in 
Palestine 

(From  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Nathan 
Bistritzky,  in  Ultra,  Havana,  March, 
1944) 

Almost  all  the  world’s  writers  whose 
medium  is  Hebrew  live  in  Palestine. 
The  center  of  this  literary  activity  is 
the  Bailik  school.  Bailik  lived  in  Pales¬ 
tine  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and 
since  his  death  his  disciples  have  been 
carrying  on  his  work,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Saul  Chernijowsky,  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  of  living  Hebrew  au¬ 
thors,  who  has  gathered  about  him  a 
group  of  aggressive  young  writers.  In 
the  year  1941  approximately  four  hun¬ 
dred  Hebrew  books  were  published,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  genres,  plays,  novels, 
tales,  poetry,  science,  anthologies,  books 
for  children.  A  book  published  in  Pales¬ 
tine  may  attain  a  circulation  of  as  much 
as  two  or  three  thousand. 

The  Zionist  music  is  largely  popular 
in  tone,  and  has  been  cordially  received 
by  the  colonists.  The  new  generation  is 
enjoying  the  educative  influence  of  a 


great  musical  organization,  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Orchestra  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

The  theater  occupies  an  essential  place 
in  the  new  national  movement.  There 
are  two  important  theaters,  the  national 
{Jayhouse  called  the  “Habima,”  and 
the  workers’  theater,  the  “Ohel.”  The 
companies  are  not  built  about  highly- 
touted  stars,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  but  are  stable  organizations  of 
specialists.  The  “Habima”  has  followed 
largely  the  theatrical  technique  of  the 
Russian  Stanislawsky,  and  does  not 
group  artists  as  prominent  and  obscure, 
but  assigns  to  each  his  special,  necessary 
role.  A  theater  is  a  community,  just  as 
the  entire  colony  is  a  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise.  All  the  permanent  theaters  in  Pal¬ 
estine  belong  to  the  entire  state,  and  all 
the  companies  travel. 

Trotzky  and  a  Collaborator 

(Max  Eastman  in  Foreign  Affiurs) 

One  of  our  amusements  while  I  stayed 
with  him  in  Prinkipo  in  1932  was  for 
him  to  dictate  letters  to  me  in  his  then 
horrendous  English,  and  let  me  fix  them 
up.  It  was  entertaining,  for  although 
he  had  no  grammar,  he  had  a  prodigious 
vocabulary.  One  day  be  showed  me  a 
letter  from  some  woman  in  Indiana  ask¬ 
ing  him  please  to  look  up  her  relatives 
in  Russia.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  her 
name,  and  when  I  said,  “No,  it’s  just 
some  half-wit,”  he  agreed.  I  crumpled 
the  letter  and  started  to  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket.  He  stopped  me  with  a  cry 
as  though  I  were  stepping  on  a  baby’s 
face. 

“Is  that  the  way  you  treat  your  cor¬ 
respondence!  What  kind  of  a  man  are 
you?  That  letter  has  to  be  filed  by  my 
secretaries!” 

I  straightened  out  the  letter  and  passed 
it  over  to  him  laughing.  “Did  you  keep 
letter  files,”  I  asked,  “in  the  days  when 
you  were  a  penniless  agitator  in  Paris 
and  Vienna?  I’m  not  an  army  com¬ 
mander.  I’m  a  poor  writer.” 

He  relaxed  then,  and  smiled:  “Well,  I 
like  to  keep  things  in  order  so  far  as  I 
can.” 

The  incident  in  itself  was  not  in  the 
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least  unpleasant.  But  in  a  day  or  two 
another  question  arose  between  us,  I 
was  leaving  for  a  trip  through  the  Near 
East,  and  he  had  just  finished  a  long 
article  that  I  was  supposed  to  translate. 
I  said  I  would  do  it  on  the  train  and 
send  the  translation  from  Jerusalem  to 
a  literary  agent  in  New  York. 

He  said  he  would  rather  let  the  lit¬ 
erary  agent  find  a  translator.  I  pointed 
out  the  scarcity  of  good  Russian  transla¬ 
tors,  and  the  unlikelihood  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  agent  could  find  one  or  recog¬ 
nize  one  when  found. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  my  articles  carted 
around  over  Europe  and  Asia  I’’  he  said. 

I  answered:  “Your  literary  agent  is 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  send  it  to  Canada 
or  San  Francisco  to  be  translated.’’ 

Again  he  flared  up  as  though  ignited 
by  a  fuse. 

“I  don’t  want  my  articles  translated 
by  people  who  crumple  up  letters  and 
throw  them  in  the  wastebasket!’’ 

It  was  an  angry  shout.  In  view  of  what 
I  had  been  doing  for  him,  it  was  more¬ 
over  unreasonable  to  the  nth  degree.  To 
anybody  but  Trotsky,  and  perhaps 


Shakespeare,  I  would  have  said,  “To  hell 
with  your  articles!’’  and  walked  out.  As 
it  was,  I  recalled  by  good  luck  the  criti¬ 
cism  Lenin  made  of  him  in  his  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  recalled  it  very  exactly  and  rolled 
it  off  in  perfect  Russian: 

“Lyef  Davidovich,’’  I  said,  “I  can 
only  answer  you  in  the  words  of  Lenin: 
‘Comrade  Trotsky  is  inclined  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  administrative  aspect 
of  things.’  ’’ 

I  must  say  that  he  laughed  at  my 
thrust  with  great  good  nature,  and 
dropped  into  his  chair  and  relaxed.  In¬ 
side  of  two  minutes  he  was  proposing 
that  we  collaborate  on  a  drama  about 
the  American  Civil  War. 

“You  have  the  poetic  imagination,’’  he 
said,  “and  I  know  what  civil  war  is  as 
a  fact.” 

It  was  a  poor  time  to  suggest  collabo¬ 
ration — mighty  poor.  It  shows  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  Trotsky  did  not 
know  himself  or  others.  In  relations 
with  people  he  was  nothing  less  than 
obtuse.  He  had  a  blind  spot.  His  life 
was  in  his  head.  A  poorer  politician 
never  lived.  .  .  . 

The  Literature  of  Exiles 

(Fritz  Gross,  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  March,  1944) 

“Has  it  ever  been  properly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  greatest  works  of  the 
world’s  literature  were  written  in  exile? 
The  Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  the  three  works  which  have 
most  influenced  the  world,  are  the  works 
of  emigrants.  A  fourth,  which  decided 
the  destiny  of  Asia — the  Tao-te-king — 
was  projected  by  the  emigrating  Lao- 
Tse,  and  handed  to  the  guardian  of  the 
mountain  pass,  so  to  say,  as  a  kind  of 
emigrant’s  tax.  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 
was  written  in  exile.  Buddha  delivered 
his  addresses  during  his  emigration.  The 
declarations  of  policy  by  Mazzini,  Mas- 
aryk,  Lenin  and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  so  closely 
allied  with  our  present  and  future,  were 
conceived  in  exile.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  greatness  of  a  major  work  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  syn- 
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thesis  of  its  native  land  and  its  land  of 
choice. 

“Our  time  is  not  unlike  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Humanists, 
when  Erasmus,  Hutten,  Comenius,  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Melanchthon  thought  and 
wrote  their  works,  if  not  from  lands  of 
emigration  yet  ex  eretno  (out  of  banish¬ 
ment).  These  progenitors  of  the  new 
way  of  thinking  dreamt  of,  and  worked 
for,  a  better  life.  Hiey  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thought  of  their  time  and 
their  posterity  than  those  who  had  been 
ready  to  accept,  without  protest,  the 
wretched  state  of  their  country. . . 

Literacy  and  Moral  Stamina 

(Genevieve  Tabouis,  in  Votir  la  Victoire 
Feb.  19,  194-<) 

.  .  When  lunch  was  over,  we  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  great  office  of  President 
[Lescot  of  Haiti].  He  talked  to  us  of 
the  80%  of  illiterates  in  Haiti  and  quot¬ 
ed  with  approval  Bergson’s  declaration 
that  the  problem  of  education  ‘is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  serious  of  all  political 
problems,’  adding  that  it  was  therefore 
his  duty  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  education  of  the  Haitian  people. 

“Two  evenings  earlier,  Dr.  Laubach, 
an  American,  had  presented  in  the  Rex 
Theater  his  new  rapid  phonetic  method 
for  teaching  natives  to  read  and  write. 
Following  his  lecture.  President  Lescot 
had  taken  the  floor  and  had  exclaimed: 
‘Dr.  Laubach  has  mentioned  the  case  of 
Soviet  Russia,  where  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  dropped  in  twenty  years  from 
87%  to  5%.  This  country  which  had 
been  so  easily  defeated  in  1914,  is  now 
putting  up  a  defense  that  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  entire  world.  How  is 
it  that  Soviet  Russia  has  been  able  to 
save  the  civilized  world  from  the  fury 
of  Nazi  Germany.?  Simply  because 
Lenin  realized  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  strengthen  Russia  was  to  teach 
the  Russian  nation  to  read,  and  that  he 
made  it  mandatory  on  every  Russian 
to  learn  to  read  in  his  own  language  . . . 
By  teaching  our  Haitian  brothers  to 
read,  we  shall  be  enabling  them  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  problems  of  agriculture,  the  rules 


of  hygiene,  of  law,  of  social  contacts 
with  their  fellow  men,  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  who  will  be  conscious  of 
their  rights  and  their  duties;  in  short, 
we  shall  be  making  them  human  be¬ 
ings,  instead  of  poor  slaves  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  as  they  were  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  .  . 

The  Tragedy  of  the 
Intellectuals 

(Moists  Vincenzi,  in  Amirica, 

La  Habana) 

Their  solitude  is  the  essential  aspect 
of  their  tragedy.  Theirs  is  not  a  gre¬ 
garious  type;  they  have  no  gift  of  elec¬ 
trifying  the  masses;  they  have  no  skill 
in  handling  them  for  the  conquest  of 
power.  If  an  intellectual  heads  a  social 
movement,  the  partisan  ballast  deprives 
his  thought  of  flexibility  and  originality. 
Jose  Vasconcelos  loses  the  presidential 
election  in  Mexico;  Guillermo  Valencia 
in  Colombia;  others  less  great  and  per¬ 
sonal,  elsewhere  about  the  continent.  It 
is  not  easy  for  the  intellectual  to  graft 
himself  to  the  popular  trunk.  He  cannot 
renounce  his  ego;  he  cannot  hide  his 
interior  panorama;  it  bears  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  imprint.  And  this  isolates  him 
from  the  gregarious  masses. 

What  should  be  his  attitude  toward 
society.?  He  certainly  should  not  exploit 
it  for  his  own  profit.  He  must  refrain 
from  the  dishonest  game  of  politics. 
Machiavelli  himself  did  not  write  for 
the  mob,  but  for  his  prince;  he  was  a 
counsellor,  not  a  king.  And  in  this  age 
he  continues  to  be  the  counsellor  par 
excellence.  Shaw  is  not  a  politician,  he 
is  a  writer.  Einstein  is  even  less  a  poli¬ 
tician.  Nor  is  the  mathematician  Poin¬ 
care  one,  or  Maeterlinck.  In  our  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Rodo  never  rose  higher  than  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Montalvo  was  a 
pamphleteer;  Dario  was  a  mere  dreamer. 
It  is  true  that  Bolivar  and  Marti  were 
liberators  and  intellectuals,  writers, 
poets  and  warriors,  marvelous  mass  lead¬ 
ers.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cicero, 
Caesar. 
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But  the  intellectual  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  with  his  group;  he  must  be  a  mob 
psychologist;  he  must  join  one  group 
and  oppose  the  machinations  of  another. 
His  isolation  is  a  handicap  in  the  face 
of  the  mob  politics  of  the  other  classes 
of  society.  His  aristocracy  is  his  weak¬ 
ness.  But  how  can  he  be  otherwise  with¬ 
out  being  false  to  himself?  Can  you 
conceive  of  Nietzsche  making  a  cam¬ 
paign  speech?  Or  Goethe  soliciting 
votes?  Or  Jesus  rejecting  the  crown  of 
thorns  for  a  pleasanter  crown? 

Yet  Nietzsche  is  today  a  formidable 
political  force;  Goethe  personifies  a  po¬ 
litical  ideal,  as  do  Plato  and  Socrates; 
Jesus  is  a  power  which  is  felt  every¬ 
where  with  no  limitation  of  frontiers. 
The  tragedy  is  that  the  intellectual  lives 
ahead  of  his  time  or  lacks  real  nobility 
of  spirit.  He  who  is  tuned  to  the  com¬ 


As  a  unit  of  the  Public  Reference  Ser¬ 
vice,  there  will  be  established  (at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress)  a  new  Slavic  Center, 
modeled  on  the  organization  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Hispanic  Foundation,  which  will 
develop  and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Library  in  the  field  of  Slavic  culture. 

“Vague  literature  loves  words  like  ‘ab¬ 
solutely,’  ‘perfectly.’  Precise  science  uses 
such  expressions  as  ‘approximation,’ 
margin  of  error.’  ” — Ibarra,  in  Lettres 
Francoises. 

“.  .  .  a  classical  training  will  prevent 
.  .  .  the  common  pietistic  assumption 
that  Christianity  has  given  us  everything 
we  value  spiritually  in  contemporary 
life.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
classics  can  prevent  this  priggishness  and 
complacency.  Dante  was  not  ashamed 
to  take  Virgil  as  his  guide.  There  are 
too  many  Christian  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers  today  whose  interest  in  Athens  and 
Rome  goes  no  further  back  than  St. 
Paul,  just  as  there  are  too  many  teachers 
of  the  classics  whose  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  European  thought  ends 
with  Theocritus  or  Statius.” — W.  B. 
Stanford  in  Greece  &  Rome,  January, 
1944. 


pelling  vibrations  of  the  forum  must  re¬ 
nounce  tomorrow.  He  may  command 
three  or  five  million  men,  he  may  be 
very  comfortable  in  his  palace,  but  he  is 
doomed  to  fade  shortly  like  a  passing 
gleam  of  splendor.  He  grows  fat,  but  he 
dies.  Tlie  others  waste  away;  they  live 
beyond  the  flesh,  for  the  spirit. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  modern  intel¬ 
lectual  lies  in  his  struggle  with  the  brutes 
who  strive  to  shoulder  him  out  of  his 
place;  he  must  labor  for  the  behoof  of 
his  community  without  sacrificing  his 
sacred  personality,  his  native  character 
and  his  creative  impulse. 

Pio  Baroja  was  defeated  in  a  popular 
election  by  a  shoemaker;  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  lost  an  election  to  a  liquor  peddler. 
This  is  the  common  tragedy.  You  must 
adjust  yourself  to  it;  you  must  renounce 
yourself,  or  you  will  burst  with  disgust. 


According  to  statistics  printed  in  Der 
Geistesarbeiter  of  Zurich  for  January, 
1944,  book  publication  in  Switzerland 
rose  steadily  during  the  decade  from 
1933  to  1942.  In  1942,  the  increase  in 
German  publications  was  16%,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  French  publications  14%,  and 
the  increase  in  Italian  publications  34%. 

“.  .  .  The  disastrous  effects  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  imagination,  and  still  more  that 
of  Hitler,  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
imagination,  which  sets  up  objects  of 
desire,  should  be  disciplined  and  direct¬ 
ed  towards  objects  that  make  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  happiness. ...  It  is  time 
for  (those  gifted  with  more  than  aver¬ 
age  intelligence)  to  question  our  values, 
not  cynically  but  earnestly,  and  to  seek 
aid  wherever  they  may  find  it,  whether 
in  religion,  or  philosophy,  or  the  arts, 
or  literature.  To  literature  they  have  easy 
access:  the  best  imagination  of  the  past 
and  present  is  open  to  all  who  have  really 
learned  to  read.  In  the  last  war  educated 
German  soldiers  carried  in  their  knap¬ 
sacks  the  works  of  Goethe;  today,  Stalin 
reads  Goethe  and  Shakespeare.  Can  edu¬ 
cated  Americans  afford  to  do  less?  . . .” 
— ^Norman  Foerster,  in  The  American 
Scholar,  Spring,  1944. 
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*  Georges*  Bernanos.  Nous  Autres 
Frartfais.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939. 

290  pages.  20  francs.  (Montreal.  La 
Revue  Moderne.  $1.25). — M.  Bernanos, 
writing  in  South  America  in  1939,  is  an 
ardent  monarchist.  It  may  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  that  he  has  no  more  use  for  Al¬ 
fonso,  ex-monarch  of  Spain,  than  has 
Count  Sforza  for  that  “stupid,  vile,  ab¬ 
ject,  criminal  monarch,”  the  present 
king  of  Italy.  But  to  M.  Bernanos  there 
is  no  inconsistency,  because  French  mon- 
archs  arc  different.  They  have  always 
represented  honor,  chivalry  and  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  They  embody  centuries  of 
tradition  which  arc  symbolized  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  Chevalier  Bayard  and  Henry  IV. 
Moreover,  they  arc  the  legitimate  rulers. 
Naturally  from  the  time  they  ceased  to 
rule,  things  have  gone  badly  for  France. 

In  this  volume  M.  Bernanos  analyzes 
with  passionate  feeling  the  reasons  for 
French  misgovernment.  He  believes, 
like  Hider,  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  stu¬ 
pid,  corrupt  and  done  for.  He  appeals 
therefore  to  the  French  peasant  and  the 
French  worker,  but,  unlike  Hider,  he 
appeals  as  an  intellectual,  not  as  a  dema¬ 
gogue,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  not  of 
Satan.  Part  of  the  volume  is  a  violent 
diatribe  against  Charles  Maurras  who  by 
his  great  intellectual  ability  and  lack 
of  honor  and  morality  has  corrupted 
French  youth,  as  M.  Bernanos  now  be¬ 
lieves.  Almost  equally  sarcasdc  is  his 
castigation  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  for  their  support  of  Mus¬ 
solini  in  Abyssinia  and  of  Franco  in 
Spain. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Adolf  Hider.  Mein  Kampf.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Ralph  Mannheim.  Boston. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  1943.  694  pages. 
$2.50. — The  reader  who  recalls  the  1939 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock  edition  of  Mein 
Kampf  may  be  inclined  to  approach  this 
one  with  some  misgivings;  for  the  for¬ 


mer  was  prepared  by  a  professional  and 
scholarly  group  of  editorial  sponsors 
while  the  latter  is  apparendy  the  work 
of  a  single  translator.  This  translator, 
however,  is  no  novice  in  the  critical 
reading  of  German  texts — and  he  knows 
how  to  write.  Mr.  Mannheim’s  Trans¬ 
lator’s  Note  is  a  competent  little  essay 
on  Hider’s  style  and  its  psychological 
background.  Perhaps  one  should  desig¬ 
nate  as  of  style  the  German  written 
by  a  self-taught  Austrian  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  bad  Viennese  journalism.  In 
any  case  it  is  not  as  bad  as  is  commonly 
believed.  The  translator  found  that  only 
one  or  two  of  the  Fiihrer’s  sentences 
failed  to  make  sense  at  first  reading. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  labyrinthine  sen¬ 
tences  which  had  to  be  cut  down,  while 
verbal  nouns  and  participles  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  great  numbers.  The  Intro- 
duedon  by  Konrad  Heiden,  the  best 
critical  historian  of  Nazism,  will  help 
readers  to  remember  that  Hider’s  main 
purpose  in  writing  the  book  was  to  re¬ 
veal  himself  as  the  sole  creator  of  his 
movement.  The  book  is  merely  a  part 
of  a  colossal  warning,  the  early  heeding 
of  which  would  have  saved  millions  of 
lives.  It  is  not  too  late  to  read  Mein 
Kampf  for  there  are  still  incipient  Hit¬ 
lers.  In  format  and  readability  this  new 
edition  has  much  in  its  favor. — W.A.W. 

*  Reyam.  Les  Principes  de  Machiavel 
et  la  Politique  de  la  France.  New 
York.  1943.  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  367  pages. — This  is  an  interesting, 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  book.  Its 
author,  whoever  he  is  (is  Reyam  a  re¬ 
verse  spelling  of  Mayer?),  must  have 
had  a  good  dme  writing  it.  It  consists 
of  spirited  dialogues  between  Durand, 
an  honest,  simple-minded  and  well- 
meaning  French  peasant,  and  Machia- 
velli,  who  has  returned  to  give  defeated 
France  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
experience.  It  has  all  the  witty  cynicism 
and  shrewd  insight  of  The  Prince,  but 
not  its  brevity,  perhaps  because  the 
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Machiavelli  of  today  is  discussing  more 
complicated  and  detailed  problems  than 
those  of  the  16th  century  Florentine. 

The  dialogues  first  take  up  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  France’s  military  defeats.  Du¬ 
rand  gives  the  usual  superficial  explana¬ 
tions.  Machiavelli  delves  into  French 
character,  history  and  party  conflicts  to 
show  more  subde  reasons.  Next  come 
arguments  about  the  constitution  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Machiavelli  concludes 
that  a  liberal  middle-class  republic  is  the 
kind  of  government  which  best  suits 
France,  but  suggests  certain  desirable 
minor  changes  in  the  constitution. 
Passing  to  the  general  question  of  inter¬ 
national  alliances  and  their  value, 
Machiavelli  shows  that  France’s  great 
mistake  after  1919  was  that  she  did  not 
at  once  renew  and  hold  to  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  in  spite  of  differences  of 
ideology  which  are  of  no  importance  in 
international  political  tie-ups.  Ideologies 
often  excite  the  masses  and  mislead  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  but  true  statesmen  should 
disregard  them.  Finally,  Durand  wants 
to  know  about  a  world  organization 
after  the  present  war.  He  gets  a  fairly 
optimistic  answer.  A  world  organiza¬ 
tion  to  prevent  war  is  possible  if  it  limits 
itself  to  this  objective  and  does  not  try 
to  impose  uniform  ideologies  and  in¬ 
ternal  social  reforms  upon  the  member 
states. 

There  is  much  food  for  serious 
thought  in  these  dialogues.  Though 
Machiavelli  occasionally  cites  passages 
from  his  own  works,  he  is  well  aware 
that  20th-century  world  conditions  are 
different  from  those  of  16th<entury 
Italy,  and  that  hence  his  principles  may 
have  a  different  application. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

Literature 

*  Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  Gordos  e  magros. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante 
do  Brasil.  1942.  352  pages. — We  would 
rank  this  book  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  substantial  which  have 
appeared  in  Brasil  in  recent  years.  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego  is  known  most  widely  as 
a  novelist.  His  best  novels  are  Menino 


do  engenho,  Doidinho,  Moleque  Ri¬ 
cardo,  Bangui,  regionalistic  stories  filled 
with  love  of  his  fellow-man.  Gordos  y 
magros  is  the  work  of  a  keen  and  schol¬ 
arly  essayist.  Although  his  chapters  are 
not  arranged  in  careful  logical  or  chro¬ 
nological  order,  the  book  turns  out  to 
be  in  a  measure  a  history  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Brazilian  literature.  It  is  true  that 
many  worthy  names  are  missing.  After 
all,  the  work  is  not  a  “panorama,”  but 
a  collection  of  essays  written  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  an  impression,  a  flash  of  admira¬ 
tion,  a  passing  impulse.  But  there  are 
pages  which  excellently  present  many 
important  aspects  of  modern  Brazilian 
writing.  For  example,  the  chapters: 
Jorge  de  Lima  e  o  Modernismo;  O  poeta 
Schmidt;  Adalgisa  Nery  (magnificent 
revelation  of  feminine  poetry  in  Brazil); 
Manuel  Bandeira,  um  Mestre  da  Vida; 
Farias  Brito;  Gilherto  Freyre;  Au gusto 
dos  Anjos,  etc.  And  there  are  pages  of 
geographical  -  historical  import:  Cabo 
Frio;  Notas  sobre  o  Rio  Grande;  O 
Brasil  no  gaucho;  De  Minas  Geraes,  etc. 
And  chapters  on  universal  themes:  O 
canto  de  Walt  Whitman;  Os  ingleses; 
Humanidade  da  Arte;  O  dever  dos  ho- 
mens  de  Letras,  etc.  As  to  the  tide  of 
the  book,  Lins  do  Rego  reminds  us  of 
Azorm’s  remark  that  the  problem  of 
literary  style  divides  writers  into  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  (Lins  do  Rego 
modifies  the  nomenclature  and  divides 
them  into  “fat”  and  “lean.”  Thus,  in 
Spanish  literature,  Blasco  Ibanez,  Cas- 
telar  and  Benavente  are  “fat”  writers, 
Azorfn  is  a  “lean”  writer.  Lins  do  Rego 
follows  this  conceit  throughout  his  first 
chapter,  which  is  a  model  of  delicate 
humor,  culture,  keenness,  with  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  fats  and  leans  from  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature:  “Machado  de  Assis  foi 
at6  a  ultimo  dia  de  vida  com  o  mesmo 
peso.  Alencar  engordou  muito.  E  Na- 
buco  de  vez  em  quando  safa  de  seu  peso 
normal.  Coelho  Netto  ja  experimentou 
em  sua  obra  um  regime  de  emagreci- 
mento  .  .  — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 

video. 

M  Klaus  Mann  and  Hermann  Kesten, 
Editors.  Heart  of  Europe.  An  Anthol- 


in  Europe, 

thy  Canfield  Fisher.  New  York.  L.  B. 
ischer.  1943.  1006  pages.  Bibliographi- 
index.  $5.00.~Every  anthology  is, 
by  Its  very  nature,  fragmentary  an|  par- 
ual. //ear/  of  Europe,  a  giant  anthol^ 
of  European  writing  of  our  time,  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  many 
mportant  gaps  m  this  selection,  and 

rh  .  **  P®*^abty  in  various 

^apters.  Nevertheless,  the  reviewer  is 
bound  to  sute  that  Heart  of  Europe  is 
an  important  book.  It  is  so  to  swak 

the  first 

antho  ogy  of  this  kind.  There  will  be 
doubtless  many  successors  to  Heart  of 

m  better  bal- 

Mced.  Still  they  will  be  successors  on  a 
pa^  already  marked  and  explored. 

1  here  are  many  excellent  contribu¬ 
tions  in  this  huge  volume.  The  Portu- 

ite  introduction.  The  Czechoslovak  part 
(where  unfortunately  the  Slovaks  were 
^  editor  using  his  scissors  , 

tw  mechanically  m  an  effort  to  shorten 
the  size  of  the  anthology  from  1  500  i 

pages  to  1,0M)  fully  dese^es  the  pr’ai^ 

fhZlZv'  the  critics  of  i 

book.  Bulgaria,  Spain,  Norway,  c 
Ore^e  arc  well  represented,  liic  Nor-  r 
wcgian  and  Swiss  introductions  arc  t 
worth  reading  and  rereading.  Most  of  h 
the  Russian  writers  arc  excellent  (the  c 
two  weak  contributions  stem  from  old  v 
emigres).  Franz  Werfel  has  contributed  7, 

H  V  Tic  Build,  d 

Htdalgo  Muny  French  authors  in 
are  splendid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  selections  arc  tc 
extremely  poor.  Yugoslavia  is  only  rep- 
re^nted  by  &rbs;  the  Slovenes'^  and  to 
Croats  were  eliminated  in  a  son  of  lit-  th 
crary  Mikhailovich  campaign.  The  Sp 
Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Baltic  litcra-  J 
®  blunder  hu 

^Icct^.  Fcuchtwangcr,  Bechcr,  Seg-  Ita 
hers,  Graf,  Arnold  Zweig,  Rcnn,  Uhsc  As 
Fnedrich  Wolf,  Plivier^’are  missing,’  to 
whereas  Joachim  Maass  is  represent  wa 

oLe  “n'miwrtant  and  empty  in  ; 

piece,  and  TTiomas  Mann  has  two,  a  in 
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privilege  which  no  other  author  in  the 
brok  enjoys.  The  omission  of  Maass  and 
the  limitation  of  Thomas  Mann  to  the 
Mmc  representation  which  was  given  to 
Cork,,  Ncxoc,  Martin  du  Card,  Undset, 
Hoffmannsthal,  and  others  would  have 
provided  ample  space  for  some  of  the 
missing  ones. 

A  number  of  authors  writing  in  Gcr- 
man  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Czcchoslo- 
Rumanian,  Austrian,  Swiss  and 
Hungarian  sections;  Rilke,  Kafka,  Hor- 
vath,  Hesse,  etc. 

The  short  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical  notes  constitute  a  sort  of  lit- 
crary  history  of  modern  European  writ- 
ing  (with  the  exception  of  England) 
and  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  li- 
brarians,  teachers  and  students. — F  C 
iVets{opf.  New  York  City.  ’  ’ 


“  Israel  Zinberg.Di  C«AiVii/c/«„d„ 

^  ‘’f’  York.  Mor. 

ns  I.  Sklarsky  (10  Monroe  St.).  1943.  10 
=  volumes,  3600  pages.  $35.— There  is,  of 
!  difference  between  the  terms 

Yiddish  and  Jewish.  Yiddish  is  a  lin- 
guistic  and  cultural  term  and  refers  to 
a  specific  language  and  culture,  fewish 
IS  a  more  comprehensive  term  and  in- 
^des  c^ything  relating  to  the  Jewish' 
proplc.  There  IS  no  Jewish  language; 
there  arc  Jewish  languages.  There  is, 
however,  a  single  and  unified  Jewish 
culture  and  literature  embracing  the 
various  creations  in  various  tongues  by 
Jewish  writers,  seers,  thinkers  and 
dreamers,  throughout  the  centuries— 
indeed,  throughout  the  millennia--dcal- 
ing  with  Jewish  themes  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  revealing  Jewish  life  and  values. 

Israel  Zinberg’s  history  is  truly  a  his- 
tory  of  Jewish  literature.  It  begins  with 
the  Golden  Period  in  Mohammedan 
bpain  some  thousand  years  ago— the 
^riod  of  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol  and  Jc- 
hudah  Halevi,  among  others— and 
moves  gr^ually  East,  by  way  of  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  with  excursions  into 
Asia  and  northern  Africa,  devoting  its 
later  volumes  to  Poland  and  Russia.  It 
was  there  that  Jewish  learning  flowered 
in  recent  centuries  and  embodied  itself 
in  the  language  of  the  common  folk. 
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Yiddish,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  heritage,  Hebrew,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
was  taking  on  a  secular  character  with¬ 
out  losing  its  essential  ethical  quality 
and  its  deep  sense  of  reverence  for  man 
and  his  world. 

Since  the  Jews  have  been  for  almost 
two  thousand  years  a  people  without  a 
land  of  their  own,  since  they  have  been 
living  all  this  time  in  a  scattered  environ¬ 
ment  without  an  integrating  economic 
and  political  system  of  their  own,  it  is 
quite  natural  and  understandable  that 
literature  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
word — as  learning,  as  the  values  by 
which  men  live — should  have  become 
their  portable  land,  should  have  assumed 
transcending  significance  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  and  communal  experiences.  A 
history  of  the  Jews  is,  consequently,  to 
a  large  extent  a  history  of  their  literature. 
This  was  implicit  in  Graetz’s  great  His¬ 
tory  of  the  lews.  This  is  explicit  in  Zin- 
berg’s  History  of  Jewish  Literature.  He 
docs  not  divorce  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature  from  the  history  of  the  Jews 
and  the  social  and  political  forces  and 
tensions  within  the  Jewish  community. 
The  unique  distinction  of  Zinberg’s 
work  lies  in  this  wonderful  weaving  to¬ 
gether  of  literature  and  life,  in  his  sen¬ 
sitive  perception  of  their  symmetrical 
relationship  in  Jewish  history.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  this  work  without  gain¬ 
ing  a  clearer  vision  not  only  of  Jewish 
history  in  the  course  of  a  millennium, 
but  of  the  inner  spiritual  resources  and 
of  the  sustaining  spiritual  legacy  which 
enabled  Jews  to  persevere  and  to  endure, 
at  times  in  anguish  and  in  martyrdom, 
without  losing  their  selfhood  and  yet 
without  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
main  stream  of  civilization,  of  human 
thinking  and  living. 

Israel  Zinberg,  the  author  of  this 
monumental  work,  spent  some  thirty 
years  in  preparation  for  it.  He  began  the 
stupendous  task  of  gathering  and  ar¬ 
ranging  his  material  in  1915.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1929  in  Vilna.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  nine  other  volumes  appeared. 
In  1938  this  quiet,  gentle,  scholarly  man, 
completely  a-political,  was  arrested  with¬ 


out  rhyme  or  reason  in  Leningrad  where 
he  had  lived  for  forty  years,  through 
wars  and  revolutions,  on  the  same  street 
and  in  the  same  house;  in  March  1943, 
as  friends  were  about  to  celebrate  his 
seventieth  birthday,  news  came  of  his 
death.  Fortunately,  that  very  same  year, 
his  masterpiece  was  published  in  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work 
will  also  see  the  light  in  an  adequate 
English  translation. — Israel  Knox.  New 
York  City. 


Verse,  Drama,  Fiction 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  Les  Sonnets 
de  Shakespeare.  Traduits  en  vers 
fran^ais  et  accompagnes  d’un  commen- 
taire  continu.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1943.  370  pages.  $5.00. 
— To  the  dozen  or  so  complete  French 
translations  of  the  Sonnets,  Professor 
Baldensperger  adds  another  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  An  authority  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
parative  literature,  a  Shakespeare  schol¬ 
ar,  a  practised  translator  and  a  poet  in 
his  own  right  was  duty  bound,  not  only 
to  translate,  but  to  bring  the  full  light 
of  the  international  Renaissance  and  of 
other  periods  and  literatures  to  bear  on 
Shakespeare’s  universal  art. 

The  faithful  rendering  of  all  the  154 
sonnets  into  French  is  a  heroic  task.  Sus¬ 
tained  energy  and  tact  arc  required  to 
case  into  French  sonnetry,  with  its  long 
tradition  of  clarity  and  elegance,  even 
a  part  of  Shakespeare’s  dense  language, 
his  sudden  overwhelming  simplicity, 
his  revitalized  conventions  and  conceits, 
the  heat,  the  vigor  and  the  piercing 
sweetness.  On  the  technical  side,  diffi¬ 
culties  multiply:  the  monosyllables,  the 
powerful  and  primitive  words  (mouth, 
womb);  the  untranslatable  poignancies, 
— swcct(ncss),  bright(ncss),  true  love, 
dear  delight,  etc. — the  peculiar,  precise 
images;  the  spates  of  specialized  vocabu¬ 
lary;  the  consistently  high  level  of  mu- 
sicality,  all  these  are  nearly  unanswer¬ 
able  challenges.  There  is  little  periphrase 
in  the  Sonnets,  little  inversion,  few  fem¬ 
inine  rhymes;  and  their  form  itself  is 
alien  to  the  French  Pctrarchian  tradition. 
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These  are  not  imitations,  but  true 
translations;  and  resourceful  ones.  If  the 
Shakespearian  flavor  is  missing  in  one 
line,  it  is  often  restored  in  the  next,  by 
a  sweet  rhythm  or  some  sturdy  phrase. 
The  texture  is  tightened  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  quotes,  parentheses  and 
other  dramatic  devices;  padding,  on  the 
whole,  is  minimal.  Confessedly,  the 
translator  combines  the  Shakespearian 
and  the  Petrarchian  sonnet,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  flexibility  in  translation  and  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  emphatic 
couplet  which  docs  not  fare  badly  in  epi¬ 
grammatic  French.  In  general,  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  force  and  originality  arc  better 
rendered  than  his  music. 

Professor  Baldcnspcrgcr  has  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  most  previous  translators: 
symbolism  and  successive  movements 
have  so  stretched  and  deepened  the 
French  poetical  idiom  that  perhaps  today 
is  the  only  period  since  the  Renaissance 
when  Shakespeare’s  poetry  may  preserve 
part  of  its  stature  in  skilful  French. 

In  his  criticism.  Professor  Balden- 
sperger  commits  no  rank  unorthodoxics. 
^uthampton  is  the  one  and  only  patron; 
more  than  one  Rival  Poet  is  suggested; 
the  identification  of  the  Dark  Lady  is 
toyed  with  discrccdy;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
is  gracefully  dismissed.  Apparendy  all 
the  sonnets  arc  accepted  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  (though  the  doubts  of  other  ex¬ 
plorers  arc  occasionally  mentioned),  and 
the  period  1592  or  1593  to  1598  2is  that 
of  their  composition.  He  deduces  a  few 
autobiographical  details,  remarking  the 
while  that  “absurd  would  be  too  close  a 
touch”;  and  grows  bolder  when  it  comes 
to  tracing  the  poet’s  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  The  “intuitional”  regrouping  of 
the  sonnets  into  seven  groups,  chrono¬ 
logically  overlapping,  will  elicit  some 
head-shakings.  Both  scholars  and  the 
general  reader  will  be  grateful  for  the 
cultural  and  polidcal  background  of  the 
period,  excidngly  suggested  in  the  run¬ 
ning  commentary  and  the  generous 
quotations  both  from  Shakespeare’s  own 
plays  and  from  English,  French  and 
Italian  poets  of  the  Renaissance. — Rosa¬ 
mund  Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


^  H.  R.  Hays.  Twelve  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  Poets.  An  Anthology.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1943.  336 
pages.  $3.50. — What  motivates  the  most 
subjective  of  all  arts,  lyric  poetry?  Ex- 
aedy  what  motivates  all  art:  the  impulse 
to  communicate  oneself  to  others.  The 
lyric  poet,  whom  the  modern  social  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  the  atomization  of  society,  has 
driven  into  an  even  more  painful  isola¬ 
tion  than  that  which  had  been  the 
source  of  his  activity  ever  since  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  individual  by  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  is  constandy  tormented  by  the 
need  of  escaping  from  his  solitude.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  tragic  results  of  the  cata¬ 
clysm  which  has  overtaken  our  time, 
that  even  the  revolutionary  writers,  the 
Leftists  among  the  poets,  who  struggle 
so  desperately  to  find  their  way  out  of 
their  isolation,  only  bury  themselves  in 
profounder  loneliness  through  their 
writing.  What  an  alarming  picture 
greets  the  reader  who,  with  this  in  mind, 
takes  up  Mr.  Hays’  Spanish  American 
anthology!  What  a  wealth  of  talent,  what 
a  flood  of  imagery,  what  power  of 
speech!  And  yet  how  cerebral,  how  sole¬ 
ly  intellectual  all  this  is!  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  at  “indigenism,”  how  abstract 
the  impression  which  most  of  these 
verses  create!  There  is  rarely  a  clear, 
simple  figure;  there  is  constant  intrusion 
of  individual  elements  which  cannot  be¬ 
come  universal.  Almost  all  these  poems 
are  interesdng,  but  a  poem  must  not  be 
“interesting.”  It  must  be  the  pure  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  emotional  situadon, 
free  from  dross,  with  the  purely  subjec- 
dve  entirely  hammered  out;  or,  if  the 
poet  starts  with  the  objeedve,  it  must  be 
spiritualized  to  complete  and  ultimate 
simplicity. 

TTiese  South  American  poets  seem  to 
live  always  separated  from  the  vivid, 
flaming  strength  that  streams  from  the 
simple  people  of  their  continent.  With 
the  excepdon  of  the  extraordinary  poem 
Suave  patria,  by  the  Mexican  L6pez 
Velarde,  and  the  Cuban  Nicol^  Gui¬ 
llen’s  brutally  rhythmical  verses  which 
were  born  of  the  Negro  folk-songs  of  his 
island,  I  can  find  very  litde  of  that 
strength  in  these  poems.  A  German  is 
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surprised  to  note  that  the  surrealistic  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  so  strong  in  Latin 
America.  German  lyric  poetry  was  al¬ 
most  untouched  by  surrealism;  and  ex¬ 
pressionism  was  only  a  passing  phase 
with  us.  The  great  Chilean  Pablo  Ne¬ 
ruda,  whose  ode  Alberto  Rojas  Jiminez 
viene  volando  is  often  reminiscent  of 
Holderlin,  should  be  reminded  that  even 
Aragon  eventually  abandoned  surreal¬ 
ism.  It  appears  that  that  other  modern 
disease,  “Sachlichkeit,”  lyrical  journal¬ 
ism,  has  touched  Latin  America  more 
mildly — ^at  least  there  is  little  evidence 
of  it  in  this  collection.  There  are  it  is 
true  some  traces  of  it,  as  much  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  thoroughly  lyric  temperament, 
in  the  poems  of  the  Colombian  Luis 
Carlos  L6pez,  which  often  recall  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine. 

Hays’  translations  have  found  a  way 
of  escaping  the  problem  of  lyric  transla¬ 
tion.  They  arc  honest,  decent,  faithful 
reproduction,  with  careful  adherence  to 
the  rhythm  of  his  originals,  with  no  ef¬ 
fort  at  poetizing  on  his  own  account. — 
Ernst  Waldinger.  New  York  City. 

*  Jos^  earner.  Mistcrio  de  Quanax- 
huata.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Fronda. 
1943. 126  pages.  $4.00.  m.-n. — ^Jos6  ear¬ 
ner,  the  Catalan  poet,  now  chooses  the 
Cerro  del  Mcco,  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Guanajuato,  as  rich  in  legend  as  they 
arc  in  silver,  for  the  scene  and  subject 
of  his  drama.  It  is  from  the  frog-shaped 
stones  at  the  top  of  that  hill  that  Guana¬ 
juato  received  its  name,  and  tradition 
has  it  that  an  Otomi  cult  about  those 
stones  determined  the  site  of  the  city. 
The  drama  is  that  of  a  man  who,  seeing 
the  deity  contained  in  the  rock,  gives 
it  a  form  which  makes  manifest  the  god 
within  to  the  eyes  of  common  people. 
These  seize  him  and  would  ofier  him  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god  which  he  dis¬ 
closed  to  them.  In  preparation,  he  is 
given  the  elixir  which  makes  the  victim 
one  with  the  god.  He  escapes  through 
the  help  of  La  sin  nombre,  and  becomes 
a  god  both  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  until  the  effects  of  the 
elixir  wear  off,  and  he  is  deposed  from 
divinity.  The  work  has  the  limitless 


horizons  and  fathomless  abysses  of  sym¬ 
bolist  drama,  while  it  avoids  in  large  de¬ 
gree  the  absurdity  of  pretentious  obscuri¬ 
ties. — Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

**  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Carlota  de  Mixico. 

Mexico.  Editorial  Fibula.  1944.  219 
pages. — ^This  beautiful  play,  in  poetical 
but  never  unpleasantly  rhetorical  prose, 
had  its  first  performance  in  Mexico  City 
on  September  1 1, 1943,  with  Clementina 
Otero  in  the  tide  role,  and  another  pleas¬ 
ant  poet,  Xavier  Villaurrutia,  as  “Di¬ 
rector  Artistico.”  Although  ballasted 
with  an  impressive  bibliography  and 
never  obtrusively  anti-historical  (as  sev¬ 
eral  great  plays  with  historical  charac¬ 
ters  have  unfortunately  been),  this  “su- 
ceso,”  as  the  author  labels  it,  is  not  a 
document  on  the  Maximilian  fiasco  or 
a  glorification  of  Juirez  and  Mexican 
patriodsm,  but  a  sympathetic  recording 
of  the  aspiradons  and  sufferings  of  a 
supremely  sensitive  woman.  Like  that 
other  Charlotte  play,  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 
gan’s  Carlotta,  written  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  it  consists  of  five 
acts  which  are  five  crucial  moments,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Miramar  and  ending  with 
the  clouded  last  days  in  Europe  (Mrs. 
Dargan  leaves  her  heroine  in  Miramar, 
Sr.  Lira  goes  on  to  her  very  last  hours 
and  her  death,  with  the  waterbotde 
which  she  herself  has  filled  at  the  near¬ 
by  spring  and  the  hens  which  live  with 
her  in  her  bedroom,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  poison  in  either  her  food  or 
her  drink).  Vivid  and  pathedc,  burden¬ 
ed  by  no  propagandist  purpose  and 
guided  but  not  hampered  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  care  for  historical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  plausibility,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
sadsfying  plays  that  have  come  out  of 
Ladn  America.  The  handsomely  made 
book  is  illustrated  with  five  photographs 
of  scenes  from  the  play’s  first  perform¬ 
ance. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Rodolfo  Usigli.  El  gesticulador. 

Mexico.  Ediciones  Letras  de  Mexico. 
1944. — This  pretendous  play  of  the 
Mexican  revoludon  appeared  serially 
last  summer  in  El  Hi  jo  Prddigo^  and 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been 
published  in  book  form.  We  learn  that 
the  play  was  written  several  years  ago, 
and  that  the  manuscript  has  been  much 
discussed,  both  pro  and  con.  The  author 
seems  to  have  undertaken  to  produce  at 
the  same  time  a  thrilling  melodrama, 
with  plot  and  suspense,  and  a  vehicle 
for  political  philosophy  and  bitter  satire. 
A  philosophical  play  might  be  made  to 
appeal  to  popular  audiences  by  a  touch 
of  mystery  or  romance,  or  both.  Or  a 
popular  play  might,  for  dignity’s  sake, 
be  furnished  with  a  bit  of  not  too  subde 
philosophy.  But  Sr.  Usigli  has  under¬ 
taken  to  make  Pegasus  carry  double, 
and  the  poor  animal  has  gone  lame  on 
him.  The  conception  of  a  threadbare 
University  of  Mexico  professor  who  is 
suspected  to  have  been  in  his  youth  a 
gallant  and  brilliant  guerrilla  leader  in 
the  north,  is  a  magnificent  idea,  if  it 
could  have  been  carried  through  plaus¬ 
ibly  and  with  less  speechifying.  Rodolfo 
Usigli  is  one  of  the  leading  Mexican 
dramatic  critics  and  teachers  of  the 
drama.  He  is  not  yet  forty  years  old,  and 
he  has  every  chance  to  bwome  a  power¬ 
ful  dramatist.  There  aren’t  too  many  of 
them  in  Latin  America,  although  there 
is  probably  as  much  matter  for  thrilling 
drama  in  Latin  America  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  When  Rodolfo  Usigli 
writes  a  simple,  fast-moving,  hard-hit¬ 
ting  play  with  a  minimum  of  over- 
clever  dialogue  and  a  story  which 
preaches  its  own  sermon,  he  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  all  over  both  the 
Americas. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  La  mujer  legt- 
tima.  Pieza  en  tres  actos.  Mexico. 
Rafael  Loera  y  Chdvez.  1943.  131  pages. 
— ^The  central  character  in  this  play  is 
not  the  legitimated  mistress  who  takes 
the  place  of  the  defunct  wife  in  a  family 
which  has  two  grown  children,  but  the 
daughter  of  the  widower.  The  scheme 
which  this  daughter  carries  out  in  order 
to  bring  the  disgrace  of  her  step-mother 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  an  in¬ 
sane  mind.  And  in  fact  it  was,  but  this 
is  not  revealed  until  the  very  climax  of 
this  excellent  play.  All  the  characters  are 


convincing  but  the  father’s.  His  sudden 
mistrust  of  his  second  wife  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  consistent  with  his  attitude  in 
the  early  part  of  the  play  and  it  is  a  little 
too  evident  that  this  mistrust  is  necessary 
for  a  quick  ending.  But  this  is  a  minor 
point. — Sr.  Villaurrutia  possesses  the 
measure,  the  sense  of  proportion,  that 
give  something  classical  to  a  style.  He 
does  not  try  to  be  brilliant  but  to  give 
that  polish,  that  simple  grace  that  a  real 
poet  alone  can  give.  And  he  does  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  it.  Only  this  does  not  go 
without  a  certain  lack  of  realism;  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  entire  dialogue  with  a  halo  of 
noble  sentiments  and  transports  the  at¬ 
mosphere  either  far  back  or  far  away 
in  spite  of  the  modern  action.  This  is 
not  necessarily  a  criticism  as  it  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  work 
of  art  to  acquire  lasting  value. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Abschied.  Mos¬ 
cow.  Verlag  Das  Internationale 
Buch.  1941.  452  pages. — Bodo  Uhse. 
Leutnant  Bertram.  Mexico.  Verlag  El 
Libro  Libre.  618  pages.  $2.50  U.S. — 
That  deutsche  Misere  deplored  so  deep¬ 
ly  by  Holderlin  has  left  its  imprint  on 
the  whole  of  Germany’s  political  and 
cultural  life.  In  the  literary  sphere,  its 
main  victim  was  the  novel.  There  have 
been  German  novels  of  distinction  and 
importance,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was 
never  a  stream  of  large  novelistic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  historical  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  like  those  in  France, 
England,  Russia.  A  few  scattered  fig¬ 
ures  created  by  Heinrich  Mann,  Thomas 
Mann,  Arnold  Zweig,  Theodor  Fontane, 
Gottfried  Keller  cannot  compete  with 
that  countless  army  from  the  works  of 
Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Roger  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard,  Zola,  Aragon,  Jules  Ro- 
mains.  Swift,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Gals¬ 
worthy,  Tolstoy,  Gogol,  Dostoevsky, 
Gorky,  Sholokhov.  There  was  no  Ger¬ 
man  equivalent  of  the  novelistic  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  west  and  east  giving  the 
reader  knowledge  about  the  social  anat¬ 
omy  of  a  whole  society.  Is  it  a  hopeful 
sign  that  now  that  breach  is  being  filled 
with  a  number  of  new  creations?  It 
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might  be  too  early  to  draw  any  such  con¬ 
clusions.  Still,  we  have  to  note  a  very 
remarkable  increase  in  German  novels 
dealing  with  the  exploration  of  German 
society  and  history  during  the  last 
decades  before  this  war.  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger,  Hermann  Kesten,  Alfred  Doe- 
blin,  Arnold  Zweig  are  finishing  or  have 
finished  new  novels  of  that  kind.  And 
here  are  two  new  novels  already  pub¬ 
lished  which  deserve  our  keenest  inter¬ 
est. 

J.  R.  Becher  was  known  to  us  mostly 
as  a  lyric  poet.  His  prose  efforts  were 
hitherto  very  insignificant.  But  now  he 
presents  us  with  a  major  prose  work: 
Abschied.  Eincr  deutschen  Tragodie 
erster  Teil,  1900-1914.  It  is  a  largely  au¬ 
tobiographical  novel  describing  the  way 
of  young  Hans  Gastl  of  Munich  through 
childhood  and  adolescence.  Hans  Gastl, 
son  of  a  public  prosecutor,  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  his  desire  for  a  change  (“anders- 
werden”)  and  his  wish  for  a  quiet,  lux¬ 
urious  life  in  the  tradition  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  class  of  Hohenzollern  Germany. 
Everything  seems  gay  and  happy  in 
those  distant  days  between  1900  and 
1914,  yet  the  clouds  of  the  great  con¬ 
flagration  are  already  gathering,  and 
even  young  Gastl  in  his  well  protected 
“gutbiirgerliche  Kinderstube”  senses  the 
future  storm.  After  many  tribulations, 
he  finally  breaks  with  his  father  who 
wants  him  to  join  the  army  of  the  Kai¬ 
ser  as  a  war  volunteer  in  1914. 

Becher  tells  the  story  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  singular  but  he  succeeds  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  frame  of  the  usual  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel  told  in  this  way.  Al¬ 
though  only  that  segment  of  the  world 
is  described  which  is  seen  and  sensed 
by  one  young  man,  all  the  basic  events 
and  developments  of  pre-war  Germany 
arc  mirrored  in  that  segment.  Thus  the 
reader  comes  to  know,  not  merely  one 
individual,  but  something  of  a  whole 
stratum  of  Munich  and  German  society. 
And  he  learns  much  about  the  roots  of 
fascism. 

Bodo  Uhse  had  not  published  much 
since  his  name  first  appeared  in  the 
magazine  of  German  exiled  writers, 
Neue  Deutsche  Blatter,  back  in  1933. 


I  remember  only  one  book,  Soldner  und 
Soldat,  the  autobiography  of  a  young 
nationalistic  German,  who  was  taken  in 
for  a  short  time  by  the  “revolutionary” 
phraseology  of  the  early  Nazis,  but  saw 
through  their  swindle  and  fought  brave¬ 
ly  against  them  and  for  German  free¬ 
dom  ever  after.  Now  Uhse  makes  his 
debut  as  a  novelist,  and  he  establishes 
himself  at  once  as  a  mature  and  skilful 
master  of  the  craft. 

Leutnant  Bertram  tells  in  two  parts — 
Angriff  auf  Wyst  and  Auf  fremder 
Erde — the  story  of  a  group  of  officers  of 
Hitler’s  new  army  and  of  their  an¬ 
tagonists,  the  fighters  of  the  German 
underground,  and  the  common  men  of 
Germany.  The  novel  makes  fascinating 
reading.  When  you  have  finished  it,  you 
understand  clearly  such  divergent  atti¬ 
tudes  of  German  officers  as  displayed 
.by  those  commanders  at  Stalingrad  and 
Korsun  who  fought  to  the  bitter  end 
even  when  encircled  and  hopeless,  and 
of  those  others  who  gave  up  and  formed 
the  “Union  of  German  Officers”  which 
is  collaborating  with  the  Free  German 
Committee. 

The  second  part  of  the  novel  with  its 
splendid  chapters  on  the  Spanish  Civil 
war  makes  all  the  other  novels  about  the 
same  subject  pale  (including  Heming¬ 
way,  Bates,  Malraux  and  others.) 

Last  but  not  least,  Uhse’s  style  is  flaw¬ 
less  and  contrasts  very  happily  with  the 
careless  Sprachschluderei  which  we  find 
in  so  many  novels  of  even  famous  col¬ 
leagues  of  his. — F.  C.  Weis^ppf.  New 
York  City. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de 
Bonne  VolontS.  XXI I :  Les  Travaux 
et  les  Joies.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  336  pages. — 
Another  bend  in  the  enormous  sluggish 
stream  of  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  Vo- 
lonti.  This  time,  the  feature — by  no 
means  a  promontory — that  dominates 
the  landscape  is  Haverkamp  the  pro¬ 
moter,  now  a  multimillionaire.  There 
was  in  France  after  World  War  I  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  frenzied  finance.  In  its  ruth¬ 
lessness  and  its  love  of  display,  it  was 
reminiscent  of  the  Second  Empire  and 
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of  America’s  Gilded  Age.  But  it  was  not 
so  constructive  as  either.  Joseph  Pas- 
quier,  in  the  last  instalment  of  Duha- 
mel’s  Chronique,  is  a  bird  of  the  same 
feather;  but  far  more  amusing,  and,  al¬ 
though  slighdy  caricatural,  far  more 
convincing.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
personage  as  flabby  as  Haverkamp  be¬ 
coming  a  robber  baron. 

The  secondary  feature  is  provided  by 
Jerphanion,  who  is  leaving  teaching  for 
Radical  politics.  There,  one  of  the  faults 
of  Romains’  method  appears  most  glar¬ 
ingly.  Some  of  the  protagonists  are  real, 
some  are  fanciful.  Gurau,  barely  alluded 
to,  is  a  rather  chlorotic  child  of  Ro¬ 
mains’  imagination;  Briand,  Herriot  and 
others,  are  expressly  mentioned;  Bouit- 
ton  is  vaguely  Herriot,  and  yet  he  is  not. 
We  live  in  a  curious  world  in  which 
wax  dummies  and  historical  characters 
associate  on  familiar  terms,  so  that  we 
can  not  tell  which  is  which.  Madame 
Tussaud’s  Museum  loved  to  play  such 
tricks  upon  its  visitors.  Not  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  series,  but  very  far  below 
the  two  Verduns  or  even  Cette  Grande 
Ijueur  d  VEst. — Albert  GuSrard.  Sun- 
ford  University. 

*  Francisco  Tario.  Aqui  abajo.  Mexico. 

Robredo.  1943.  250  pages. — Some 
months  ago  this  reviewer  received  from 
Francisco  Tario  (pen  name?)  a  volume 
of  nightnurish  Actional  sketches  entitled 
Noche.  He  read  them  with  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  and  with  a  good  deal  of  bewilder¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  young 
author  had  talent,  and  correspondence 
with  him  has  conArmed  this  judgment, 
but  there  was  an  elusiveness  about  his 
work  that  was  disconcerting.  The  new 
book-length  novel  is  still  baffling,  but  it 
removes  all  doubt  about  his  ulent. 
Aqui  abajo  is  the  soul-history  of  a  well- 
intention^  fellow  who  is  never  able  to 
Agure  out  what  this  business  of  living 
is  about,  who  on  one  occasion  spends  all 
his  spare  cash  on  an  expensive  dress  for 
his  wife  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  on 
the  way  home  that  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
dress  his  wife  would  care  for  and  leaves 
it  under  the  seat  in  a  church;  and  who 
on  another  occasion  chokes  a  priest  to 


death  because  the  man  of  God  doesn’t 
seem  able  to  help  him  out  of  his  dol¬ 
drums.  This  man’s  wife,  an  excellent 
lady  who  is  similarly  exasperated  by  the 
darkness  of  her  path,  is  suddenly  and 
cynically  guilty  of  the  most  ghastly  un- 
womanliness.  Moreover  these  two  are 
not  freaks,  but  types  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral.  And  “un  dia,  un  irremediable  dia 
sin  fecha  Aja,  todos  los  hombres  querrian 
darse  cuenta  de  ello,  se  pondrian  de 
acuerdo,  abandonarfan  los  lienzos  y  las 
plumas,  los  martillos  y  el  papel  higi^nico, 
tomarian  aliento,  abrirlan  las  bocas,  se 
levantarian  en  puntas  y  lanzarian  el 
grito  mas  espantoso  y  dilatado  de  que 
se  tiene  memoria — Y  todo  se  vendria  al 
suelo — en  tal  caso  al  vacio — como  una 
catedral  mal  construida,  al  tronar  fuerte 
el  organo  .  .  .” 

Maybe  it  won’t  be  as  bad  as  that,  but 
most  of  us  have  had  desperate  moments 
when  we  expected  it.  And  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfaction,  both  aesthetic  and 
moral,  in  hearing  our  discouragement 
voiced  so  eloquendy. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Vercors.  Les  silences  de  la  mer.  New 
York.  Jacques  Schiffrin.  1944.  68  pages. 
$1.00. — This  book  is  making  history. 
Only  a  “short  story,’’  but  not  “just  one 
more  short  story,”  it  brings  us  so  close 
to  the  dreadful  realities  of  this  war  that 
it  has  been  heralded  as  the  literary  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  World  War  II.  Written  in 
France — the  preface  tells  us — it  was 
smuggled  to  England  to  be  printed,  and 
later — in  April  1943 — the  Rj\JF.  was 
throwing  over  French  soil  issues  of  La 
Revue  du  Monde  Libre  which  included 
it.  Having  read  it  in  an  English  version, 
this  reviewer  met  several  persons  who 
were  ready  to  assert  that  it  actually  was 
only  clever  Nazi  propaganda.  ^  he 
read  it  again  in  the  original  French  ver¬ 
sion  to  And  what  could  cause  such  enor¬ 
mous  misjudgments.  Is  it  the  praises 
that  go  to  Goethe  and  German  mu¬ 
sicians?  No,  for  the  Nazis  would  de¬ 
stroy  these  sooner  than  we  would.  Is  it 
the  flattering  mystery  in  the  descrip- 
don  of  the  lanky,  sensitive  German  offi¬ 
cer,  or  his  world  views  in  matters  of 
culture  and  human  values?  It  could  not 
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be,  for  a  square-shouldered  beast  of  an 
officer  would  not  make  sense  in  this  pic¬ 
ture.  This  officer  disagrees  with  all  his 
Nazi  colleagues.  They  laugh  at  him — 
cynically — when  he  lets  them  see  his  love 
for  France.  Is  it  the  persistent  suggestion 
of  “marriage”  both  between  C^rmany 
and  France  and  between  Germans  and 
French?  Perhaps.  But  in  that  case,  the 
distrustful  readers  must  not  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  book.  They  could  not  have  seen 
the  last  ten  pages  which  draw  all  their 
power  from  their  contrast  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part.  The  very  art  of  the  author 
consists  in  subdy  leading  the  reader  to 
accept — even  in  some  very  small  degree 
— the  prospect  of  Franco-Nazi  alliance, 
and  then,  sharply,  in  showing  him  how 
dangerously  wrong  he  was,  into  what 
an  abyss  he  might  have  slipped.  No, 
this  short  story  is  not  Nazi  propaganda 
by  any  means.  Addressed  to  the  silenced 
peoples  of  Europe,  it  is  for  them  a  pure 
tonic  for  continued  faith  in  the  “spirit¬ 
ual”  and  resistance  to  the  “temporal.” — 
Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Unclassified 

*  Raoul  Aglion.  UEpopie  de  la  France 
Combattante.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1943.  469  pages. — There  is 
an  English  version  of  this  capital  book. 
The  Fighting  French.  The  present  text 
is  more  recent  and  more  complete.  It 
is  good  propaganda  for  a  worthy  cause; 
a  first  contribution  to  history  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  witness;  and  a  stirring  collection 
of  heroic  deeds. 

It  was  not  “France”  that  gave  up  four 
years  ago.  For  the  French  masses,  the 
war  had  hardly  begun.  They  would  have 
been  eager  to  fight  on,  in  Brittany,  in 
the  intact  fortresses  of  the  Maginot  Line, 
in  North  Africa,  in  Syria.  France  was 
betrayed.  Only  one  name  could  ensure 
the  success  of  that  incredible  conspiracy. 
Maurras  and  Laval,  the  twisted  brains 
and  the  dirty  hands  that  prepared  the 
coup,  would  have  been  unable  to  carry 
it  out.  Retain  was  a  living  Legend: 
“They  shall  not  pass!”  Aglion  shows 
that  Mittelhauser  in  Syria,  Boisson  in 
West  Africa,  Nogucs  in  Morocco,  re¬ 


acted  at  first  like  genuine  patriots  and 
wanted  to  fight  on.  P6tain’s  prestige 
overwhelmed  them.  Once  they  had  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  road  back  to  national  honor 
was  barred.  As  for  the  civilian  masses, 
and,  in  the  army,  the  rank  and  file,  they 
never  had  a  chance  to  express  a  choice. 

But  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  there. 
De  Gaulle  was  the  first  volunteer,  and 
other  volunteers  flocked  to  his  impro¬ 
vised  headquarters.  The  book  is  cram¬ 
med  with  dramatic  episodes  and  strik¬ 
ing  personalities.  Eboue,  the  colored  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Chad  region;  Admiral 
Thierry  d’Argenlieu,  a  Carmelite  monk 
and  an  authority  on  St.  John  of  the 
Cross;  Collet,  a  French  Lawrence  of 
Arabia;  Savet,  Koenig,  Leclerc,  Catroux, 
Larminat,  Legentilhomme,  Auboyneau, 
Muselier,  we  can  not  name  them  all. 
They  have  not  allowed  the  flag  of  Valmy 
and  of  the  Marne  to  remain  in  the  mire. 

There  are  substantial  chapters  on  Re¬ 
sistance  Inside  France  and  The  Under¬ 
ground  Press.  That  home  front  was  loose 
and  sporadic  at  first.  Gradually,  it  be¬ 
came  co-ordinated.  Andr6  Philip,  as  its 
delegate,  recognized  de  Gaulle  as  its 
leader.  The  Fighting  French  never  were 
a  faction  of  Emigres:  their  chief  power 
lies  with  the  people  of  France.  “Fight¬ 
ing  France” — now  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee — is  France,  the  France  we  love 
and  the  France  we  need;  by  the  time 
this  review  appears,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  at  last  have  discovered  that 
plain  and  crucial  fact. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

K  Francisco  Madrid.  La  vida  altiva  de 
Valle  Incldn,  Buenos  Aires.  Posei¬ 
don.  1943.  388  pages. — Of  the  promi¬ 
nent  figures  in  what  is  generally  called 
“the  generation  of  1900,”  no  other  has 
such  anecdotical  interest  as  Valle  In¬ 
cldn;  not  Unamuno,  or  the  Machado 
brothers,  or  Azorin,  not  to  mention  aus¬ 
tere  literary  personalities  like  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  and  Gabriel  Mir6.  The 
life  of  Valle  Incldn  was  dramatic  and 
heroic.  Dramatic  not  because  of  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurrences,  but  because  he 
stamped  it  everywhere  with  his  own 
unique  character,  generous,  Bohemian, 
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the  character  of  an  artist  who  had  the 
courage  to  live  in  poverty,  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  spiritual  self,  to  his  des¬ 
tiny  as  creator.  The  orientation  of  his 
existence  was  his  heroism,  a  heroism 
which  has  inscribed  his  name  in  high 
relief  on  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  of 
yesterday  and  today,  on  the  memory  of 
every  true  artist.  Francisco  Madrid’s 
book  is  well  and  authoritatively  written. 
He  not  only  gives  his  readers  a  faithful 
biography  of  the  author  of  the  Sonatas, 
but  presents  also  his  aesthetic  ideas,  his 
conception  of  literary  style,  politics,  the 
theater,  etc.  One  of  the  most  succulent 
chapters  is  the  one  entitled  Las  mil  y 
una  anecdotas  de  Valle  Incldn.  Very  in¬ 
teresting  also  are  those  that  recount  his 
travels:  to  Italy,  to  the  Argentine,  to 
Mexico  (which  last-mentioned  country 
he  visited,  he  declares,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  that  is  written 
with  an  x).  The  book  is  attractively  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  singular  figures  in  all 
of  Spanish  history.  Valle  Inclin  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  traits  of  genius  which  arc 
becoming  more  clearly  evident  as  the 
years  go  by. — Gastdn  Ftgueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Kaj  Munk.  Four  Sermons.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  Danish  by  John  M. 
Jensen.  Biair,  Nebraska.  Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  1944.  36  pages.  $0.40. — 
In  January,  1943,  there  appeared  at 
Struct,  Denmark,  three  “underground 
sermons”  by  Kaj  Munk  preaching  de¬ 
fiance  against  the  German  invader  and 
preparing  the  groundwork  for  the  abor¬ 
tive  Danish  revolt  of  the  following  Au¬ 
gust.  The  German  Sicherheitsdienst, 
not  wishing  to  irritate  the  Danish  peo¬ 
ple  any  more  than  necessary,  merely  con¬ 
fiscated  the  pamphlet;  but  to  the  Schal- 
burg  Korps,  the  Danish  Quislings,  it 
was  Munk’s  death  warrant.  They  had 
their  revenge  on  January  4,  1944,  when 
they  murdered  the  author.  Fortunately 
one  copy  of  these  three  sermons  got  to 
England  via  the  underground.  A  fourth 
sermon  had  already  been  translated  some 
time  earlier.  In  these  four  sermons 
translated  here  there  is  the  essence  of 


Kaj  Munk,  his  unbounded  faith  and 
courage,  his  willingness  to  defy  the 
Sicherheitsdienst,  his  absolute  integrity 
that  made  him  stick  to  the  ideas  on 
Nazism  already  expressed  in  He  Sits 
Beside  the  Crucible  even  though  his  land 
was  occupied.  Most  remarkable  of  the 
four  sermons  is  Christ  and  Denmar\  in 
which  he  flays  the  Danish  people  for 
their  apathetic  collaboration  and  sets  up 
“shackled  Norway  and  bleeding  Fin¬ 
land”  as  examples  of  courage  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  die  for  freedom.  God  and 
Caesar  is  interesting  for  Munk’s  positive 
ideas  on  the  place  of  the  church  in  poli¬ 
tics.  The  pamphlet  is  prefaced  by  a  short 
biography  of  Munk. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

**  Mario  A.  Pci.  Languages  for  War 
and  Peace.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni. 
1943.  576  pages.  $5. — Professor  Pci  has 
compiled  an  interesting  omnibus  of 
brief  grammatical  outlines  of  the  world’s 
most  important  languages.  The  book  is 
devised  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  those 
who  through  present  or  future  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  obliged  to  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  languages,  for  instance,  alert 
travelers,  librarians,  censors,  consuls, 
and  in  general  workers  in  all  kinds  of 
agencies  and  offices  connected  with  nu¬ 
merous  foreign  countries. 

Apart  from  the  comprehensive  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters,  only  the  languages  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been  taken  into 
account.  Some  of  them  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  “key-languages”  because  of  the 
number  and  cultural  achievements  of 
their  speakers  and  also  because  they  arc 
understood  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  respective  countries.  These  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  given  more  thorough 
treatment,  with  working  vocabularies 
appended  to  the  grammatical  sketches. 
Languages  of  more  limited  importance 
(like  Polish,  Albanian,  Siamese)  have 
been  given  only  a  few  pages  each,  prob¬ 
ably  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to 
identify  a  given  book  or  document  as 
belonging  to  a  certain  language. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  book 
is  pleasant;  maps,  charts,  and  specimens 
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of  script  enliven  its  pages.  No  phonetic 
transcription  has  b^n  used.  German 
words  appear  in  “Gothic”  type,  and  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet  has  been  used  for  Rus¬ 
sian,  the  stressed  vowel  being  indicated 
by  bold-face. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  interesting 
experiment.  Dr.  Pei  has  planned  and 
supervised  the  entire  project,  yet  for 
large  sections  of  the  bemk  he  has  been 
a  mere  co-ordinator;  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  contains  an  impressive  list  of  na¬ 
tive  informants.  Consequently  he  should 
not  be  made  responsible  for  each  single 
statement.  Some  colleagues  of  Dr.  Pei 
will  probably  disagree  with  him  on  the 


wisdom  of  including  or  omitting  cer¬ 
tain  features  and  on  the  extent  of  popu¬ 
larization  acceptable  to  the  professional 
linguist;  also,  they  will  discover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inaccuracies  and  misprints  which 
inevitably  occur  in  books  of  this  scope. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  working  under  wartime  pres¬ 
sure  and  succeeded  in  completing  his 
project  at  an  opportune  moment.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  future  editions  of  the 
book  will  not  be  mere  reprints;  to  en¬ 
sure  its  lasting  success,  the  author  must 
be  encouraged  to  put  the  last  finishing 
touch  on  his  contribution. — Yal^ov 
University  of  California. 


“A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  beautifully  smooth 
and  polished.” — Ibarra,  in  Lettres  Fran- 
faises. 

Pour  la  Victoirc  reports  that  Pierre 
Benoit  has  published  with  Albin  Michel 
in  Paris  a  characteristically  expert  and 
sensational  story  of  love,  jealousy,  in¬ 
trigue  and  crime,  entitled  “'Seigneur, 
j'ai  tout  prSvu  . .  ”  Perhaps  it  will  reach 
us  in  time  through  the  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Les  Editions  du  Trident  is  a  new 
French  publishing  house  which  is  a 
Hliale  of  the  Argentine  firm  Editora  In¬ 
ter  americana,  at  Carlos  Pellegrini  1536, 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  French  underground  newspaper 
La  Sentinelle  reports  a  circulation  of 
100,000. 

A  volume  on  the  Czech,  Slovak  and 
Carpatho-Russian  Jews  before  and  after 
Munich  is  promised  for  early  publica¬ 
tion,  reports  the  American  Hebrew. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  February,  1944,  under  the 
heading  Glimpses  of  Latin  America, 
carries  translations  of  prose  and  verse 
from  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie,  representing 
Argentina;  Castro  Alves  of  Brazil;  Mag¬ 
dalena  Petit  of  Chile;  Daniel  Samper 


Ortega  of  Colombia;  Miguel  Angel  Le6n 
of  Ecuador;  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne  and 
Violet  Boissard  of  Guatemala;  Jean 
Price-Mars  of  Haiti;  Marcos  Carias 
Reyes  of  Honduras;  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico;  Abraham 
Valdelomar  of  Peru;  Herminia  Herrera 
y  Reissig  of  Uruguay;  and  Julian  Padrdn 
of  Venezuela. 

R.  Pina-Daza,  in  Revista  Nacional  de 
Cultura  (Caracas)  for  Nov.-Dee.,  1943, 
muses  on  the  persistence,  from  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Venezuelan  novel  to 
Romulo  Gallegos,  of  the  hero  or  heroine 
afflicted  with  the  mol  du  siicle. 

"School  and  Society  reports  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  semester  in  Janu¬ 
ary  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Al¬ 
giers,  Reverend  Charles  Laugier,  offered 
a  course  in  English  for  Frenchmen  in  the 
belief  that  it  might  be  a  popular  sub¬ 
ject.  When  enrollment  for  the  course 
opened  on  January  17  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  the  police  to  maintain  order 
among  the  2,000  persons  who  tried  to 
crowd  into  the  250-scat  auditorium.” — 
From  the  News  Bulletin  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education. 

“If  you  are  an  ordinary  thinker,  an 
ordinary  character,  an  ordinary  person¬ 
ality,  don’t  be  discouraged.  The  place 
for  you  is  in  literature.” — Ibarra,  in  Let¬ 
tres  Francoises. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booi^s  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 

*  New  International  French-English  suit  two  lists  before  you  are  sure  you 
and  English-French  Dictionary.  By  will  not  find  your  word,  it  has  been  made 
Robert  Morris  Pierce.  Editorial  Critic  a  convenient  and  u|>to-the-minute  ref- 
of  French  Pronunciations,  Paul  Passy.  erence  book  again. — H.  K.  L. 

Editorial  Critic  of  English  Pronuncia¬ 
tions,  George  Hempl.  Supplement  of  *  Louis  De  Vries.  French-English  Sci- 
new  words  by  Earle  S.  Randall.  Chi-  ence  Dictionary  for  Students  in 

cago.  Wilcox  and  Follett.  1943.  1379  Agricultural,  Biological,  and  Physi- 

double-column  pages.  $2.95  and  $3.95.  cal  Sciences.  With  the  Collaboration  of 
— The  first  appearance  of  the  New  In-  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Iowa  State 
ternational  French-English  and  English-  College.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1940. 
French  Dictionary,  in  1904,  was  a  mile-  546  double<olumn  pages.  $3.50. — It  was 
stone  in  dictionary  history.  Carrying  in  1939  that  Professor  De  Vries  pub- 
complete  information  on  the  pronunci-  lished  his  German-English  Science  Dic- 
ation  of  both  languages,  which  had  been  tionary.  Nobody  had  ever  done  exaedy 
checked  by  two  of  the  world’s  most  dis-  this  sort  of  thing  before.  The  compiler 
tinguished  authorities  on  phonetics  (and  his  specialist  helpers,  some  thirty- 
(both  of  them  now  in  a  better  world);  five  of  them)  had  managed  to  compress 
employing  a  modification  of  the  Inter-  into  one  handsome  compact  volume  the 
national  Phonetic  Alphabet  which  has  vocabulary  necessary  to  read  ordinary 
since  proved  itself  so  thoroughly  and  material  in  most  of  the  sciences.  Chem- 
found  well-nigh  universal  acceptance;  istry  is  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
supplied  with  definitions  which  were  but  the  commoner  chemical  terms  are 
not  British  but  American;  the  diction-  here  also.  The  book,  prepared  with  great 
ary,  in  spite  of  its  not  overly  attractive  care  and  accuracy  as  well  as  with  excel- 
appearance  and  its  not  quite  impeccable  lent  judgment,  was  deservedly  success- 
proof -reading,  was  cordially  received  ful,  and  its  French  counterpart  came  on 
and  has  never  lost  a  prominent  place  a  year  or  two  later.  The  problem  for 
among  French-English  dictionaries.  The  French  was  a  little  different  from  the 
new  edition  still  carries  the  excellent  problem  for  German.  It  is  difficult  to 
preface  prepared  for  its  first  printing  by  read  any  sort  of  French  intelligently 
the  self-effacing  editor  (it  was  often  without  a  good  knowledge  of  irregular 
spoken  of  as  the  Passy-Hempl  diction-  verbs,  and  Professor  De  Vries  has  in¬ 
ary,  but  who  ever  called  it  the  Robert  eluded  many  forms  of  avoir,  falloir, 
Morris  Pierce  dictionary?),  but  it  differs  resoudre  and  the  like,  not  in  a  group  for 
from  the  old  one  in  at  least  three  impor-  each  verb,  but  as  the  particular  form 
tant  respects.  It  has  an  up-to-date  French  occurs  in  a  single  alphabetization — eut 
supplement  dealing  largely  with  com-  and  eurent,  for  instance,  listed  and  tran- 
mercial  and  technical  words,  a  similar  slated  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  away 
but  much  larger  English-French  sup-  from  avoir.  He  has  explained  many  hun- 
plement,  both  of  them  the  work  of  Pro-  dreds  of  idioms,  each  under  the  verb 
fessor  Earle  S.  Randall  of  Northwestern  which  serves  as  nucleus  of  the  idiom. 
University;  it  is  better  bound;  and  the  and  he  has  furnished  much  other  data 
price  of  the  much  enlarged  book  has  which  is  not  merely  scientific,  so  that  a 
been  cut  almost  forty  per  cent.  The  sup-  near-beginner  can  read  a  scientific  work 
plements  seem  to  have  been  made  ju-  without  much  more  help  than  this  dic- 
diciously,  after  careful  study  of  the  old  tionary  supplies.  The  total  of  informa- 
text;  and  allowing  for  the  slight  con-  tion  is  very  considerable.  Under  each  of 
fusion  which  comes  from  having  to  con-  such  words  as  hois,  eau,  fer,  papier. 
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there  are  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  The  book  is  rendered  more  useful  by 
entries.  It  goes  without  saying  that  so  numerous  maps  and  illustrations. — Cal- 
small  a  book  cannot  handle  more  than  vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas, 
a  fraction  of  the  enormous  vocabulary  of 
the  sciences.  But  with  the  Standard  and 

New  International  dictionaries  at  hand  *  Maurice  Donnay,  Dr.  Pierre  Merle, 
to  supplement  our  little  bilingual  helper,  Pierre-Henri  Simon,  Yvonne  Es- 
we  are  equipped  to  read  almost  any  tienne,  R.  P.  Benoit  Lavaud,  Daniel- 
French  scientific  treatise  without  much  Rops.  La  Femme  et  sa  mission.  Paris, 
recourse  to  the  specialized  scientific  Plon.  (Montreal.  Lcs  Editions  dc  I’Ar- 
glossaries,  of  which  Professor  Dc  Vries  brc).  1941.  274  pages. — Plon’s  Presences 
lists  a  considerable  number  in  case  they  scries  had  issued  several  symp>osia  or- 
arc  needed. — H.  K.  L.  ganized  similarly  to  this  one,  on  such 

subjects  as  Le  Communisme  et  les 

*  J.-M.  Gaudet.  Que  vaut  la  chiro-  Chritiens,  Problhmes  de  la  sexuality,  La 
pratique?  -Montreal.  D6positaire  France  veut  la  libertiy  Le  Mystire  ani- 

Gcn6ral.  (Bernard  Valiquette).  1942.  mal,  L’Homme  de  couleur. — This  rc- 
175  pages. — ^Written  by  an  advocate  of  viewer  wonders  how  many  other  read- 
chiropractics,  this  study  was  sponsored  ers  approach  a  volume  like  this  cxpcct- 
by  the  League  of  Friends  of  Chiroprac-  antly  and  lay  the  book  down,  almost  or 
tics  and  sums  up  the  history  of  this  art,  quite  invariably,  with  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
and  the  controversy  with  and  opposition  appointment.  jPerhaps  the  most  that 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  in  there  was  to  say  about  what  Josiah  Al- 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  province  Icn’s  wife  used  to  call  “woman’s  spear” 
of  Quebec.  The  study  remains  more  or  had  been  said  already,  and  all  we  can 
less  inconclusive,  and  the  bitter  antag-  expect  any  longer  is  to  have  it  dished 
onism  will  doubdess  continue  to  rage. —  up  again  in  new  terms.  But  it  would 
Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi-  seem  as  if  a  skilful  creative  artist,  a  cap- 
gan.  able  physician,  a  thoughtful  Catholic 

publicist  like  Pierre-Henri  Simon  (and 

*  Paul  Rivet.  Les  origines  de  Thom  me  Simon  has  done  the  best  job  of  all),  a 
amSricain.  Montreal.  Editions  de  studious  priest  and  an  earnest  student  of 

L’Arbrc.  1943.  133  pages. — The  Ca-  society  like  Daniel-Rops  might  have 
nadian  novelist  and  scholar  here  con-  found  something  to  add  that  was  not 
cerns  himself  with  how  the  Americas  graceful  platitude.  There  is  not  even  a 
became  populated.  He  concludes  that  serious  difference  of  opinion.  All  the 
the  pre-historic  fauna  common  to  the  contributors,  men  and  women  alike, 
old  and  new  worlds  persisted  much  agree  as  to  woman’s  characterisdc  mer- 
longer  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Also  its,  defects  and  possibilides.  The  most 
that  the  evidence  points  to  man’s  appear-  audacious  approaches  to  paradox  are 
ance  in  this  hemisphere  later  than  else-  Simon’s  assertion  that  the  Declaration 
where.  It  would  seem  that  Asia  is  the  des  droits  de  Thomme  concerned  vir, 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  became  not  homo,  and  the  ladies  weren’t  in- 
a  distributing  point,  while  America  was  vited;  and  his  other  declaration  that 
an  area  toward  which  the  ancient  peo-  courdy  and  chivalric  love  was  endrely  a 
pies  migrated.  The  author  discusses  sev-  masculine  invention,  which  the  ladies 
eral  theories  as  to  the  races  which  peo-  merely  accepted.  Father  Lavaud’s  sum- 
pled  America,  and  expounds  several  of  mary  of  ecclesiastical  opinions  through 
his  views,  as  for  example,  the  Malayan-  the  ages  on  why  the  designing  Serpent 
Polynesian  origin  of  certain  Indian  approached  Eve  rather  than  Adam, 
tribes  of  the  Pacific  northwest,  based  on  whether  Eve  or  Adam  sinned  the  more 
linguistic  data.  But  in  general  he  is  con-  grievously,  and  the  like,  is  interesdng 
tent  to  submit  the  evidence  without  com-  but  from  our  point  of  view  not  pro¬ 
mising  himself  to  any  definite  theory,  foundly  vital. — R.  T.H. 
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M  Louis  de  Launay.  La  Fin  d'un  mon- 
de  et  le  monde  nouveau.  Paris.  Tal- 
landier.  (Montreal.  Valiquette).  1943. 
189  pages.  $1.50. — There  are  books  so 
consistent  that  a  single  passage  suffices 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  thesis,  spirit 
and  style.  Launay’s  deserves  such  praise. 
I  am  sure  the  author  would  not  object 
to  my  selecting  the  following  as  truly 
representative:  “La  vieille  Am6rique  . . . 
envahie  par  des  rebuts  europ6ens  . . .  est 
en  proie  a  une  cohue  anarchique  d’ou- 
vriers  errants,  de  nomades,  de  r^volt^s, 
d’outlaws,  de  I.W.W. . . .  Quel  autre  pays 
rivaliserait  avec  les  Etats  Unis  pour  le 
scandale  donne  par  les  connivences  des 
policiers,  des  juges,  des  hommes  publics 
et  des  criminels,  pour  la  multitude  des 
crimes  impunis,  des  enlevements  d’en- 
fants,  la  mainmise  des  malfaiteurs  sur 
des  villes  entieres.^  L’inunixtion  des 
noirs  a  apport6  6galement  d’autres  ele¬ 
ments  nocifs  . .  .  Dans  ces  conditions,  la 
reaction  sc  fait:  soit  {x>ur  la  masse,  dans 
le  sens  de  I’Americanismc;  soit,  pour 
dcs  esprits  plus  reflechis,  par  un  retour 
i  la  vieille  armature  morale  et  socialc 
. . .  Get  Americanisme  prend  aussitot  la 
forme  .  .  .  de  TAmerique  nouvcllc,  cor- 
rompuc  par  I’afflux  dcs  Slaves  et  dcs 
Juifs.” 

Now  we  may  sec  ourselves  as  Vichy 
secs  us.  .  .  . — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery.  Lettre 
^  un  Otage.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
72  pages.  $1.10. — Admirably  printed, 
charmingly  written;  physically  a  gem. 
Unfair  to  ask  a  gem  to  make  sense. 
Hardly  more  than  a  Letter,  as  promised 
by  the  tide,  artificially  swollen  into  a 
slim  pamphlet.  All  France  is  a  hostage, 
and  hostages  suffer  most.  “There  is  no 
common  measure  between  fighting  in 
the  o{)cn  and  being  crushed  in  the  dark. 
TTicrc  is  no  common  measure  between 
the  fate  of  a  soldier  and  that  of  a  hostage. 
You  arc  the  saints.”  Alas!  This  applies, 
not  to  forty  million  Frenchmen  alone, 
but  to  three  hundred  million  Europeans 
— including  many  Germans  and  Ital¬ 
ians.  It  applies  as  well  to  as  many  Asia- 
atics — twice  as  many,  if  India  be  in¬ 


cluded.  The  majority  of  mankind  arc 
now  “saints.” 

There  are  noble  sentiments  in  these 
pages,  and  beautifully  expressed.  But 
the  total  effect  is  one  of  lassitude.  “I  am 
so  weary  of  polemics,  of  exclusions,  of 
fanaticisms!”  But  polemics  mean  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  intellectual  front;  exclusions 
mean  that  wrong  is  not  right,  and  Laval 
is  not  de  Gaulle;  and  it  is  easy  to  call 
intense  conviedon  fanaticism. 

In  his  weariness.  Saint  Exup6ry  pro¬ 
fesses  the  instinctive  nadonalism  which 
leads  to  totalitarianism  and  eternal  war: 
“Jc  sens  tout  le  prix  d’unc  communaut^ 
qui  n’autorisc  plus  les  litiges.”  What  an 
admirable  definidon  of  Nazi  Germany! 
Democracy  is  a  community  in  which 
men  arc  free  to  differ. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

R.  P.  A.  D.  Scrtillangcs,  o.p.  La  Vie 

Franfoise.  Montreal.  Editions  Va¬ 
riates.  262  pages.  $1.25. — A  book  full  of 
earnest  thought  and  good  will.  The  rc- 
construedon  of  France,  not  in  the  light 
of  economic,  social  or  political  doctrines, 
but  in  the  light  of  conscience.  In  spite 
of  many  confusing  labels,  there  are  only 
two  schools  which  arc  radically  opposed. 
The  one  is  alleged  realism:  “Lia  seulc 
morale  de  la  vraic  politique,  e’est  qu’il 
faut  £tre  vainqueur,  pour  soi  et  pour  son 
peuple:  tout  le  restc  n’est  que  mots, 
souffle,  vide,  illusion,  et  le  pirc  cst  que 
cc  sont  des  illusions  d6formantes,  qui 
trompent  sur  les  rcalit6s  les  malhcureux 
qui  ont  un  jour  commence  de  s’en  scr- 
vir.”  This,  of  course,  brushes  Chrisdan- 
ity  aside,  as  well  as  humanitarianism, 
socialism  or  democracy.  Father  Scrdl- 
langcs  belongs  to  the  other  school:  “Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness.” 

The  author  passes  in  review  all  the 
problems  of  moral  reconstruction  that 
France — and  the  world — will  have  to 
face.  His  spirit  is  unfailingly  generous, 
his  thought  and  style  lucid  perhaps  to  a 
fault.  The  brief  chapters  and  their  in¬ 
numerable  subdivisions,  admirably  clear 
in  detail,  leave  the  oudincs  in  a  blur. 
It  requires  an  effort  to  find  in  this  vol- 
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ume  a  book,  rather  than  a  hundred 
homilies. 

The  book  could  be  considered  as  a 
radical  condemnation  of  the  “realistic,” 
unmoral,  un-Christian  attitude  adopted 
by  Charles  Maurras  and  L' Action  Fran- 
faisc.  (The  passage  quoted  above  might 
well  be  by  the  author  of  Lcs  NuSes.)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  provides  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  moral  background  for  the  Vichy 
regime.  It  denounces  the  absurdity  of 
democracy;  it  condemns  labor  leaders 
as  drones;  it  extols  authority.  It  urges 
the  eternal  unholy  dream  of  all  Totali- 
tarians:  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  into  “the 
party  of  France.”  If  Father  Sertillanges 
can  reconcile  into  a  “party  of  France” 
Marshal  Petain,  Charles  Maurras,  Laval, 
Doriot,  Deat — and  himself — without 
mentioning  the  leaders  who  are  in  exile 
or  in  jail,  he  will  have  performed  a  mir¬ 
acle.  At  times,  however.  Father  Sertil¬ 
langes  transcAids  “the  party  of  France” 
and  thinks  in  terms  of  Europe  and  the 
world  community.  After  all,  “Catholic” 
has  a  definite  meaning. — Albert  GuS- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Henry  Bidou.  La  bataille  de  France 
(10  mai-25  juin  1940).  Geneve.  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Milieu  du  Monde.  1941.  254 
pages. — This  volume  is  the  product  of 
four  lectures  which  the  author  delivered 
in  January  1941  at  Lyons,  France,  before 
La  Sociiti  des  Grandes  Conferences. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  defeat 
of  France,  both  on  the  technical  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  of  the  so  called  “Battle  of 
France”  and  on  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  backgrounds,  without  a  prop¬ 
er  understanding  of  which  there  can  be 
no  real  consideration  of  the  defeat  of 
France  and  the  downfall  of  the  Third 
French  Republic.  M.  Bidou’s  work, 
probably  because  of  the  limitations  un¬ 
der  which  he  wrote  and  spoke,  is  limited 
in  a  peculiarly  narrow  sense  of  the  term 
to  a  consideration  of  the  military  factors 
in  the  defeat  of  France.  The  four  lec¬ 
tures,  or  chapters,  treat  of  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  war,  the  rupture  of  the 
French  lines  in  May  1940,  the  battle  of 
June  5,  1940,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  armies. 


With  all  due  credit  to  the  author,  the 
story  of  the  defeat  of  France,  even  in  its 
technical  aspects,  has  been  better  told 
by  others — for  obvious  reasons.  The  au¬ 
thor  adds  litde  or  nothing  to  the  story 
of  the  French  defeat.  His  book  possesses 
interest,  however,  in  that  it  was  written 
under  Nazi  influence  and  control. — 
H.  N.  H. 

*  Andr6  Donnet.  Saint  Bernard  et  les 
origines  de  I'hospice  du  Mont-Joux 

(Grand-St-Bernard).  Genive.  Faculty 
des  Lettres  de  TUniversit^  de  Genive. 
1942.  160  pages. — This  is  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  with  all  the  limitations  of  the 
genre,  but  there  are  several  long  sections 
which  will  prove  worthwhile  for  any- 
.one  interested  in  medieval  hagiography 
and  monastic  culture.  The  survey  of  the 
pre-medieval  history  of  Mont-Joux,  the 
exhaustive  study  of  the  various  surviving 
biographies  of  St.  Bernard,  the  account 
of  the  known  beginnings  of  the  Hospice 
du  Mont-Joux,  and  the  study  of  the  cult 
of  St.  Bernard  represent  useful  back¬ 
ground  materials  for  the  medievalist. 
Donnet  writes  in  a  lively  style  unusual 
for  doctoral  candidates,  and  he  reveals 
historical  perspectives  that  go  beyond 
local  antiquarianism.  The  work  is  also 
valuable  for  bringing  up  to  date  the  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  of  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Hospice  du  Mont-Joux. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Ren6  Ristelhueber.  Mission  Fran- 
qaise.  Montreal.  Variates.  1943.  223 

pages.  $1.35. — ^French  patriotism  and 
Catholic  devotion  have  been  a  double 
inspiration  to  French  missionary  zeal 
in  distant  lands.  They  arc  two  forces 
which  have  led  French  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  orders  to  establish  schools, 
orphanages,  seminaries,  libraries,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  pious  foundations  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  America. 

In  this  pleasantly  written  volume  the 
author  reports  his  visits,  often  on  offi¬ 
cial  business,  to  foster  the  work  of  these 
missions.  With  a  good  eye  for  color  and 
pageantry,  and  ever  mindful  of  the  be¬ 
neficent  influence  of  French  culture,  he 
describes  his  reception  by  the  Chinese 
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Emperor  in  Peking,  by  the  Maronite 
Archbishop  in  Beirut,  and  by  the  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Africa  in  Tunis.  His  journeys 
also  took  him  into  Constantinople  where 
he  saw  the  triumphal  entry  of  General 
Franchet  d’Esp6rey,  to  Lithuania  whose 
tribulations  he  sketches;  and  also  to 
Norway,  Bulgaria  and  Canada.  For  each 
country  he  adds  a  little  essay  on  its  past 
history  and  present  conditions.  His 
sketches  are  not  profound  and  add  little 
to  what  one  might  read  in  Larousse,  but 
they  convey  in  attractive  form  the  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  of  a  devout  French 
patriot. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

®  Edmond  Vermeil.  Hitler  et  le  Chris- 
tianisme.  Paris.  Gallimard.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Varict6s).  1939. 102  pages.  60  cents. 
— A  history  of  recent  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  which  originated  from 
the  Pangermanism  movement  (this 
movement  is  analyzed  in  detail).  An 
examination  of  the  development  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism,  which  is  a  return  to 
barbarism  and  is  per  se  antagonistic  to 
religion  in  any  form,  except  the  pagan 
cult  of  the  ancient  Teutons.  Discussion 
of  Hitler’s  idea  that  he  can  substitute 
his  system  for  religion.  Concrete  facts 
on  Catholic  and  Lutheran  persecution 
in  Germany.  An  important  document  in 
the  tile  of  Hitler’s  antireligious  activities. 
— Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

*  Cardinal  C.  Salotti.  La  Bienheureuse 
Anna-Maria  Taigi.  Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.  292  pages. — A  translation  of  the 
original  Italian  work  by  the  Cardinal- 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Rites, 
one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Blessed  Anna-Maria 
Taigi,  who  did  not  find  her  vocation 
till  she  had  been  married  for  years  and 
was  the  mother  of  a  family.  One  day 
while  praying  with  her  husband  in  the 
Confessio  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Rome, 
Anna-Maria  was  greatly  inspired.  From 
that  time  forth  she  renounced  the  little 
vanities  of  the  woman’s  world  of  her 
time  and  devoted  all  the  money  she 


could  obtain  to  helping  the  incurables 
in  the  hospitals  of  Rome  and  other  Ital¬ 
ian  cities.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Trinitarians,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  was  the  Church  of  San  Carlo  alle 
Quattro  Fontane  in  Rome,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  caring  for  the  sick  of 
body  and  soul.  Because  she  foretold  the 
future,  she  suffered  many  calumnies 
and  [personal  humiliations,  but  she  kept 
on  the  work  in  which  she  so  strongly  be¬ 
lieved.  She  died  in  1837,  and  her  re¬ 
mains  were  several  times  transferred 
from  church  to  church;  they  now  rest 
in  the  Church  of  San  Grisogno  in  Tras- 
teverc  in  Rome.  Her  Beatification  took 
place  on  May  30,  1920. — Joseph  H.  Ben¬ 
ton.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Francis  Carco.  Nostalgie  de  Paris. 

Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Mon¬ 
de.  (Montreal.  J.  A.  Pony).  1942.  247 
pages.  11.50. — The  preface,  which  gives 
the  title  its  poignant  meaning,  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  August  1940,  at  Nice.  Over  three 
years:  Paris  still  cluttered  up  by  the 
invaders,  and  sullied  by  their  valets! 

Carco’s  Paris,  in  these  pages,  is  mostly 
a  small  part  of  the  Left  Bank,  in  the 
Vth  and  Vlth  “arrondissements”;  a 
blend  of  half-slums,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Latin  Quarter.  Same  physical  back¬ 
ground  as  Elliot  Paul’s  The  Last  Time  I 
Saw  Paris;  but  with  what  a  radical  dif¬ 
ference  in  talent  and  culture!  Carco’s  art 
is  minor,  but  it  is  art. 

The  book  is  essentially  an  evocation 
of  those  wounded  poets  who  were  at¬ 
tuned  to  that  subtle  harmony  of  squalor, 
melancholy,  ideal;  Villon,  Baudelaire, 
Verlaine,  Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Allu¬ 
sions  to  Hugo  and  Balzac,  who  knew 
this  Paris  but  transcended  it.  The  spirit 
is  curiously  “fin-de-siccle,”  the  dismal 
nineties:  Carco  has  a  retrospective  turn 
of  mind.  I  recognize  the  Paris  in  which 
I  grew  up,  the  Paris  of  Steinlen  and 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  of  Jehan  Rictus  and 
Aristide  Bruant.  It  is  almost  a  period 
piece.  To  me,  it  has  a  haunting  quality. 
But,  in  spite  of  its  undeniable  fascina¬ 
tion,  that  decadent  Paris  is  dead.  Jam 
faetet. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Andr6  Marosclli.  Des  Prisons  de  la 
Gestapo  VExil.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc. 
1944.  135  pages. — A  Corsican  by  birth, 
the  author  was  seven  times  cited  for 
distinguished  service  in  World  War  I. 
Later  he  was  elected  Senator  from 
Haute-Saone  where  he  was  mayor  of  a 
small  town.  In  January,  1942,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  Paris  by  the  Ges¬ 
tapo,  for  reasons  which  were  never 
made  clear  to  him.  Released  after  three 
months,  he  travelled  through  Unoccu¬ 
pied  France  distributing  literature  for 
the  underground  movement.  But  when 
this  became  too  dangerous,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  his  friends  in  February,  1943, 
to  escape  secretly  by  airplane  to  Algiers. 
There  de  Gaulle  made  him  President  of 
the  Commission  for  Aid  to  French  Pris¬ 
oners  of  War.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
small  volume,  his  recital  of  his  arrest, 
imprisonment  and  underground  activity 
is  impressive  because  it  is  so  precise  and 
matter-of-fact.  The  second  half  com¬ 
prises  encouraging  radio  talks  which  he 
addressed  to  France  from  London,  New 
York  and  Algiers. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 


*  Paul  Theurillat.  Armand  Godoy 
chez  Saint  Francois.  Fribourg  (Suis¬ 
se).  Imprimerie  St-Paul.  1941.  7  pages. 
— A  piously — mystically — poetic  little 
pamphlet  written  in  commemoration  of 
Armand  Godoy’s  entrance  into  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  pilgrimage  came  this  step  of 
love  by  virtue  of  which  the  poet  regained 
his  youth  and  conquered  the  world. 
The  world  is  his  because  he  is  possessed 
of  the  Saviour  .  .  .  The  author  knows 
his  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  but  St.  Francois 
de  Sales  seems  also  to  have  had  a  part 
in  his  inspiration.  The  treatment  is  scant 
for  such  a  weighty  subject. — W.  A.  W. 


trovic  introduce  each  writer  on  the  list, 
which  includes  such  names  as  C.-F. 
Ramuz,  Gonzague  de  Reynold,  and 
Jacques  Chenevi^re.  The  book  ends  with 
a  “Petit  Panorama”  of  Swiss  letters, 
which  might  better  have  been  used  as 
an  introduction. — Olive  Hawes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

^  Louis  Aragon.  Les  yeux  d‘Elsa.  Lon¬ 
don.  La  France  Libre.  1943. 63  pages. 
— There  is  certainly  a  revival  of  interest 
in  French  poetry.  The  manuscript  of 
Les  yeux  d’Elsa  was  smuggled  out  of 
France,  as  was  its  predecessor,  Le  Crive- 
Coeur.  The  poems  that  constitute  it  are 
printed  in  chronological  order  as  they 
first  appeared  in  various  periodicals  of 
unoccupied  France  (Les  Cahiers  du 
Rhdne),  Switzerland  (La  Revue  des 
Belles-Lettres,  Pages  and  Suisse  Contem- 
poraine),  as  well  as  in  Tunis-Soir  and 
Fontaine  (Algiers).  The  volume  opens 
with  an  essay  on  poetry  by  Aragon  him¬ 
self,  in  which  he  defends  his  habit  of 
writing  a  chapter  on  poetry  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  of  his  books.  Who  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  poet  himself,  he  inquires, 
can  tell  of  poetic  imagery  and  beauty? 

Aragon  has  turned  away  from  the  sur- 
r6alisme  of  his  younger  days.  His  verse 
has  become  more  intelligible,  is  no  longer 
dry  and  cutting  as  of  yore.  His  phrases 
are  still  irresistible,  his  speech  is  still 
spontaneous.  But  there  is  more  of  artifice 
in' Les  yeux  d’Elsa  than  in  Le  Crive- 
Coeur,  its  predecessor.  There  are  mar¬ 
velous  outbursts  of  patriotism — 

Vous  pouvez  condamner  un  poite  au 
silence 

Et  faire  d’un  oiseau  du  del  un  gaUrien 
Mais  pour  lui  refuser  le  droit  d’aimer 
la  France 

11  vous  faudrait  savoir  que  vous  ny 
pouvez  rien 

He  “montre  h  son  pays  d^chir6  le  visage 
resplendissant  de  I’amour.”  In  a  peri^ 
of  political  agitation  and  emotional  per¬ 
turbation,  a  period  of  overturning  of  all 
fundamental  values  in  the  social,  spirit¬ 
ual  and  economic  life  of  a  nation,  the 
intimate  little  events  of  the  heart  and 
soul  gain  in  importance  and  press  for 


*  ^ouard  Martinet.  Portraits  d’icri- 
vains  romands  contem porains.  Neu- 
chatel.  ^itions  de  la  Baconni^re.  1940. 
270  pages.  $1.35. — Nineteen  brief,  im¬ 
pressionistic  sketches  of  French  Swiss 
writers  reprinted  from  the  author’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  various  periodicals  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Drawings  by  Pe- 
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utterance.  At  times  he  cries  out  in  de¬ 
spair — La  nuit  de  Dunl^erque — but  he 
facej  the  future  hopefully.  And  he  can 
still  be  the  ardent  lover — 

Heureux  couples  qui  vont  s* aimer  au  fil 
des  eaux 

Suivre  sur  leur  miroir  le  vol  des 
iphimhres 

Surprendre  le  secret  du  vent  dans  les 
roseaux 

Ef  comme  Perceval  au  jardin  de  sa  mhe 
Eccutcr  longuement  le  latin  des  oiseaux. 
— Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

*  Jeannine  Belanger.  Stances  ^  I’Eter- 
nel  Absent.  Hull,  Canada.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  Eclair.  1941.  155  pages.  $1.00. — 
Most  of  these  two  score  and  ten  poems 
are  motivated  by  the  absence  of  the  loved 
one.  The  agony  of  loneliness,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  longing  for  him  whose  presence 
alone  meant  happiness  are  told  here  in 
vibrating  verse.  These  stirring  confes¬ 
sions  are  bound  by  a  singleness  of  emo¬ 
tion  known  only  to  womankind.  Indeed, 
they  deserve  to  be  called  pure  lyrics. 

In  an  interesting  preface  to  the  reader, 
the  poetess  defends  in  principle  her  fre¬ 
quent  (and,  incidentally,  happy)  depart¬ 
ures  from  the  rules  of  versification  which 
up  to  now  had  been  generally  and  scru¬ 
pulously  observed,  especially  among 
French  Canadians.  In  some  of  her  com¬ 
positions,  she  achieves  novel  and  refresh¬ 
ing  effects  of  rhythm  and  euphony. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Coronal.  French  text 
with  English  translation  by  Sister 

Mary  David,  S.S.N.D.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon  Books.  1943.  257  pages.  $2.75. — 
The  title  is  explained  by  a  verse  from 
the  sixty-fifth  psalm:  “Benedices  coro- 
nae  anni  benignitatis  tuae:  et  campi  tui 
replebuntur  ubertate,”  quoted  on  the  fly 
leaf.  Hence  the  suMivisions:  La  Pre¬ 
miere  Partie  de  VAnnee,  Le  Groupe  des 
ApStres,  La  Deuxiime  Partie  de  VAnnSe 
and  Le  Chemin  de  la  Croix.  In  all,  the 
ways  of  God  are  hymned,  not  justified 
to  man.  An  absolute  and  austere  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  leaving  no  place  for  reasoning 
or  tolerance  of  other  interpretations,  in¬ 


spires  these  poems.  “Ce  n’est  pas  son 
affaire  de  donner  aucune  explication./ 
II  n’y  a  aucune  raison  de  le  croire,  sinon 
qu’il  dit  vrai”:  these  two  lines  give  the 
leit-motif.  For  the  author,  orthodox 
Jews  and  Buddhists  are  anathema.  He 
shows  his  independence  (modernity) 
elsewhere:  many  of  his  rimes  woidd 
make  a  Parnassian’s  hair  stand  on  end. 
The  book  is  written  for  the  initiate; 
others  may  feel  at  least  the  charm  of 
the  rhythm  which  recalls  the  lyrics  of 
Scripture.  Sister  Mary  David’s  task  was 
of  all  but  insurmountable  difficulty;  she 
deserves  praise  for  her  remarkably  faith¬ 
ful  verse  rendering. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Paul  Valery.  Melange.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1941.  (Montr^l.  Vari^tis. 
1943).  199  pages. — Admirably  defined 
in  the  prefatory  stanzas: 

Prose,  vers,  souvenirs,  images  ou  sen¬ 
tences 

Ce  qui  vint  du  sommeil,  ce  qui  vint  des 
amours, 

Ce  que  donnent  les  dieux  comme  les 
circonstances 

S'assemble  en  cet  Album  de  fragments 
de  mes  jours. 

Selon  Vheure,  naif,  absurde,  aimable, 
Strange, 

Esclave  d’une  mouche  ou  maitre  d’une 
loi, 

Un  esprit  n’est  que  ce  mSlange 
Duquel,  d  chaque  instant,  se  dimile 
le  MOl. 

Who  does  not  feel  the  fascination  of  the 
incomplete,  the  inchoate?  Pascal’s 
Thoughts,  Blake’s  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  or,  nearest  perhaps  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  work,  Vigny’s  journal  of  a  Poet? 
(I  might  add  Hugo’s  Tas  de  Pierres.) 

A  few  aphorisms  have  strange  depths, 
a  few  epigrams  have  charm.  There  is 
constant  surprise  without  preciosity,  and 
the  obvious  is  never  trite.  Yet  the  work 
is  not  of  commanding  stature.  The 
Valery  it  reveals  is  more  than  the  idol 
of  an  esoteric  cult;  but  his  niche  in  our 
Pantheon  is  of  modest  size,  and  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  glaring  light.  Which  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  just  what  he  would  want  it  to  be. 
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A  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  fragmentary  over  smooth  complete¬ 
ness:  the  one  fairly  long  finished  piece 
is  Cantate  du  Narcisse,  and  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  chiaroscuro  of  the 
Fragments  in  Charmes.  This  well- 
rounded  poem  is  but  a  libretto.  A  per¬ 
fect  and  original  pastiche,  like  Robert 
Bridges’  famous  Elegy,  but  uninspir¬ 
ing.  The  following  lines,  I  admit,  are 
not  typical;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
memorable: 

0  ma  beautSl . . .  Ma  chairl . . .  Ma  peaul 
DieuxI  quel  malheur  d'etre  si  beau! 

— Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

**  Albert  Caraco.  Le  Mystbre  d’Eushbe. 

.Buenos  Aires.  Aristides  Quillet. 
1942.  189  pages.  $3.00.  m.-arg. — This  is 
a  drama  and  probably  the  author’s  best 
work  to  date.  He  deems  it  necessary  to 
defend,  explain  and  summarize  it  in 
some  forty  odd  pages.  He  contends  that 
a  tragedy  must  be  set  in  a  distant  time 
in  order  to  reach  the  proper  level  of 
majesty,  and  that  anyhow  no  one  can 
understand  the  soul  of  his  own  time.  If 
he  is  right,  his  play  will  be  a  success 
when  it  is  staged.  There  is  no  better 
test. 

The  intrigue  and  the  thesis  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Tirso  de  Molina’s  drama 
El  condenado  por  descon fiado,  but  the 
action  takes  place  in  France  around  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  illustrates  vividly 
the  conflict  between  freedom  and  pre¬ 
destination,  contrasting  the  evolution  of 
Faith  in  two  men;  Troussequeue,  a 
rogue,  is  saved  as  he  repents  at  the  last 
moment,  while  Eus^be,  a  monk,  degen¬ 
erates  and  is  damned.  This  leaves  only 
a  small  part  to  the  tragic  and  serious 
element,  most  of  the  play  being  taken 
by  burlesque  action  which  is  inspired 
all  at  once  from  the  best  and  the  worst 
in  the  picaresque  novels  and  the  fa¬ 
bliaux.  The  author  himself  contributes 
the  excellent  illustrations. — Pierre  De- 
lattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Barbier.  UAppel  du  Pain. 

Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1940. 188  pages. 
Collection  La  Vie  InUrieure  pour  notre 
temps.  Prefaces  by  Francois  Veuillot 


and  Fr.  A.  D.  Sertillanges,  O.  P.,  Mem- 
bre  de  I’lnstitut. — ^This  is  the  work  of  an 
ardent  Catholic  who  finds  in  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  specifically  in  the  Mass,  con¬ 
solation  for  the  tragedy  of  life  to-day. 
He  would  share  the  good  tidings  wiA 
others.  “Wisdom  comes  by  suffering,” 
said  Aeschylus,  and  M.  Barbier:  “I^ 
guerre  est  un  grand  livre  de  souffrance, 
il  faut  savoir  y  lire  pour  y  trouver  des 
fruits  de  sanctification.  Le  Pain  myst6- 
rieux  et  divin  nous  y  fera  dccouvrir  une 
source  de  mcrites.  .  .  .  les  angoisses 
s’6vanouissent  dans  rabandon.”-B,M.IF. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  La  Madone  d 
Hollywood.  New  York.  Didier. 

1943.  345  pages.  $1.50. — ^For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  story,  a  British  airman  res¬ 
cues  (in  a  somewhat  implausible  man¬ 
ner)  Lady  Diana  Wynham,  ex  “Ma¬ 
done  des  Sleepings,”  from  the  Begui- 
nage  in  Bruges,  where  this  heroine  of 
some  of  M.  Dekobra’s  previous — and 
better — books  had  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  partial  atonement  for  her  past 
sins.  Soon  thereafter,  she  lands  in  New 
York  with  the  declared  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  to  correct  some  of  the  misunder¬ 
standings  between  Britain  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  author  is  rather  vague  as 
to  her  success  in  this  line,  but  transplants 
her  to  Hollywood,  where  the  antics  of 
the  various  and  sundry  crackpots,  gravi¬ 
tating  around  her,  leave  her  unruffled 
until  her  departure  for  other  fields  of 
action. 

M.  Dekobra’s  nimble  wit  has  lately 
given  way  to  rather  heavy  satire,  and 
since  he  offers  no  new  angle  in  this  plot, 
the  chances  are  that  some  readers  will 
not  cut  all  the  pages. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Maurice  Genevoix.  Laframboise  et 
Bellehumeur.  Montreal.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  de  I’Arbre.  1943.  130  pages. — The 
siren  call  of  the  wild  is  the  protagonist 
here;  every  year  it  lures  into  the  soli¬ 
tudes  a  middle-aged  Canadian  villager 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  large  fam¬ 
ily.  His  pretext  is  trapping  and  his  com¬ 
panion  a  fellow  of  so  doubtful  char¬ 
acter  that  a  sinister  denouement  is  con- 
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stantly  suggested.  Returning  in  the 
spring,  Laframboise  vows  that  he  will 
no  more  go  aroving;  the  pleas  of  rela¬ 
tives  are  seconded  by  the  parish  priest 
who  himself  understands  all  too  well 
the  passion  for  the  forest:  “Moi  aussi, 
j’ai  une  campe  dans  le  hois  .  .  .  C’est 
peut-etre  quand  je  suis  1^-bas,  a  faire 
mon  feu  avec  mes  mains,  manger  les 
truites  que  je  poigne,  et  tous  ces  arbres 
autour  de  moi.  Tours  qui  trotte  entre 
deux  rochers,  T  orignal  au  fond  du 
taillis  qui  broute  les  feuilles  du  pembina, 
le  hibou  qui  prend  son  vol  ^  nuit,  oui 
bien,  c’est  4  ces  moments-la,  libre  dans 
le  monde  de  Dieu,  que  je  me  sens  le 
plus  pres  de  Lui.” — There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  Canadian  speech,  but  the  wilderness 
itself  is  the  protagonist  and  offers  the 
real  local  color. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 


*  G6rard  Martin.  Tentations.  Quebec. 

Librairie  Garneau.  1943.  239  pages. 
11.00. — A  psychological  story  of  sin, 
despair,  and  conversion.  A  maternal 
aunt,  jealous  of  Berang^re’s  youth,  sug¬ 
gests  evil  to  her  orphaned  niece  by  accu¬ 
sation,  induces  in  the  girl  “Thabitude  du 
tatonnement  moral,”  and  prepares  her 
for  surrender  to  bad  influences.  Beran- 
gere  struggles  against  vicious  forces,  but 
slowly  succumbs  to  them.  The  advice  of 
a  ministerial  student,  however,  and  the 
death  of  her  former  Ranch’s  saintly  sis¬ 
ter  show  her  that  Christianity  may  re¬ 
deem  her  and  afford  contentment.  Al¬ 
though  tragic  love  interest  accentuates 
suspense  in  the  story,  the  book’s  chief 
values  lie  in  its  vivid  psychoanalytical 
minutiae  and  in  its  compact  structure. 
— R.  Tyson  Wycl{o§.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


“Every  pleasure  presupposes  a  pos¬ 
sible  more  perfect  pleasure.  This  is  true 
in  literature  also.  We  are  always  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  translations  of  world  mas¬ 
terpieces,  when  we  do  not  know  the  orig¬ 
inals  or  when  we  have  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
they  arc  written.  We  suspect  them  of  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  the  originals.” — Ibarra, 
in  Lettres  Franfaises. 

“In  order  to  keep  American  scholars 
informed  about  wartime  research  in 
China,  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  United  Sutes  Embassy  in 
Chungking  to  have  Chinese  professors 
translate  their  own  scholarly  articles  in¬ 
to  English  for  placement  in  American 
journals.  Selection  of  the  articles  is  made 
by  a  committee  of  distinguished  Chinese 
scientists  and  scholars.  Of  the  36  Eng¬ 
lish  manuscripts  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  China,  9  have  been  accepted 
for  placement,  3  rejected,  and  24  arc 
still  under  consideration.  Four  articles 
have  already  been  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  United  States  scholarly  journals. 
This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.” — ^From  the  News  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation. 


“In  (the  novel)  Le  Franfais  (by  Da- 
masc  Potvin)  we  find  this  lovely  line 
describing  the  peasants  busily  engaged 
in  harrowing  the  fields:  ‘They  were  care¬ 
fully  combing  the  earth’s  brown  hair’.” 
— Eleanor  L.  Michel,  in  The  Modem 
Language  Journal. 

“America  is  intellectually  the  point  de 
rencontre  of  England  and  France;  or  to 
change  the  figure,  she  is  their  greatest 
common  denominator.” — Albert  Gu^- 
rard,  in  La  R6publique  Fran^aise,  New 
York. 

Under  the  not  very  definite  title  Lit¬ 
erary  Life  in  the  Tropics,  Lilo  Linkc 
of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  contributes  to 
The  Antioch  Review  for  December, 
1943,  an  article  which  furnishes  vivid 
personal  information  about  the  “Guaya¬ 
quil  Group,”  Alfredo  Pareja,  Jos6  de  la 
Cuadra,  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert,  Joaquin 
Gallegos  Lara,  and  Demetrio  Aguilera 
Malta. 

At  a  Copenhagen  book  auction  held 
on  February  8,  1944,  a  collection  of 
articles  by  and  about  Kaj  Munk  sold 
for  Danish  Kr.  590,  although  bidding 
started  at  Danish  Kr.  10. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 

*  Juan  B.  Iguiniz.  Disquisiciones  hi-  cral  public,  but  which  constitute  the 


hliogrdficas.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1943.  310  pages. — Igumiz,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Biblioteca  Naci- 
onal  of  Mexico,  has  published  various 
bibliographical  studies.  He  divides  this 
book  into  four  parts:  Authors,  Books, 
Libraries  and  Graphic  Arts;  but  almost 
half  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Autores, 
whose  biographical  sketches  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  bibliographical  notes  which 
make  the  section  priceless  to  students 
of  Mcxicana.  The  men  chosen  by  Igumiz 
are  from  all  branches  of  knowledge:  the¬ 
ologians,  chroniclers,  missionaries,  edu¬ 
cators,  journalists,  politicians,  econo¬ 
mists,  pilgrims,  bookmen,  humanists, 
historians,  geographers,  lawyers,  biblio¬ 
philes  and  bibliographers.  In  the  section 
on  Lihros  y  periddicos,  Igumiz  discusses 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal  Cisneros, 
the  first  book  printed  in  Mexico,  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Ja¬ 
lisco,  the  Ilustrador  Nacional  of  1812, 
the  publications  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Mexico,  the  famous  letter  of 
Garcia  Icazbalceta  on  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  which  caused  such  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  Catholic  circles,  and  a  critique 
of  the  Bibliografia  de  la  novela  mexi- 
cana  by  Torres  Rioseco.  The  Biblioteca 
Palafoxiana  de  Puebla,  Biblioteca  Tu- 
rriana  of  the  Cathedral  in  Mexico  City, 
and  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  arc  the  prin¬ 
cipal  libraries  discussed  in  the  five  ar¬ 
ticles  which  comprise  the  third  section. 
The  most  informative  of  these  is  the 
article  on  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  1940,  these  pages  make  available 
to  Mexican  scholars,  and  especially  to 
foreigners,  material  on  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  libraries  of  Spanish  America. 
The  two  articles  on  Artes  grdficas  deal 
with  printing  in  Mexico  City  and  Guada¬ 
lajara  during  the  colonial  period. 

Students  of  Mexican  matters  will 
again  be  grateful  to  this  modest  bibli¬ 
ographer  for  his  studies  on  subjects  that 
arc  as  a  rule  not  interesting  to  the  gen- 


foundation  of  erudition. — Renato  Ro- 
saldo.  The  University  of  Illinois. 

^  Dr.  Gustavo  Pittaluga.  La  patologia 
de  la  sangre  y  el  sistema  reticulo- 
endotelial.  La  Habana.  Cultural,  S.  A. 
1943.  598  pages,  quarto. — ^Dr.  Pittaluga, 
the  distinguished  Italian  parasitologist 
and  tropical  pathologist  who  came  to 
Madrid  near  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  did  so  much  for  the  study  of 
sleeping  sickness,  paludism  and  related 
disorders,  is  now  in  Havana.  Presumably 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his 
investigations  profitably  in  a  country 
controlled  by  General  Franco.  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
statement  of  the  findings  of  the  author 
and  his  collaborators  in  their  study  of 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  reticulo-cn- 
dothclian  system  and  the  blood.  There 
are  no  arguments,  there  are  no  elaborate 
discussion  of  pros  and  cons,  there  is  no 
bibliography.  The  book  is  no  more  and 
nothing  other  than  a  presentation  of  the 
present  status  of  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  indicated,  as  the  author  conceives 
it,  without  whys  or  whcnccs.  Taken  for 
what  it  is,  it  will  be  invaluable.  Dr. 
Pittaluga  docs  not  confine  himself  to 
narrowly  professional  writing.  Before 
he  left  Spain  he  signed  a  litdc  volume 
entitled  El  vicio,  la  voluntad,  la  ironia, 
and  he  has  recently  published  in  Buenos 
Aires  Sets  ensayos  sobre  la  conducta  and 
Grandeza  y  servidumbre  de  la  mujer. — 
W.  W.  M. 

^  Rafael  Rojina  Villegas.  Derechos 
reales  y  personales.  Mexico.  Com- 
pania  General  Editora.  1942.  79  pages. 
— A  scholarly  and  closely  written  little 
study  which  competendy  handles  the 
varying  positions  assumed  by  authorities 
on  the  civil  law  concerning  the  nature 
of  personal  and  real  rights,  and  the  dis- 
dnetion  between  them.  If  I  apprehend 
his  position  correctly,  his  own  preference 
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is  for  what  he  denominates  by  the  title 
“Doctrina  Realista  u  Objetiva.”  The 
lawyer  trained  in  the  common  law  tech¬ 
nique  will  note  that  the  citations  of  au¬ 
thorities  run  to  the  works  of  learned 
commentators  and  to  codal  provisions, 
not  at  all  to  judicial  decisions.  Aside 
from  this,  the  monograph  is  similar,  in 
style  and  in  approach,  to  what  would 
be  encountered  in  a  work  of  like  scope 
by  a  competent  authority  on  a  com¬ 
mon  law  subject.  Professor  Villegas  is 
to  be  commended  for  ably  performing 
the  task  he  has  set  himself.  I  hope  that 
he  will  pardon  a  suggestion  from  this 
reviewer  that,  at  least  for  the  common 
lawyer,  the  value  of  his  work  would 
have  been  enhanced  had  he  seen  fit  to 
discuss  in  more  detail  the  differences,  if 
any,  in  the  application  of  the  law  which 
may  spring  from  the  adoption  of  one 
theory  or  another. — Maurice  H.  Merrill. 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law. 

*  Rafael  L6pez  P.  El  libro  del  corres- 
ponsal.  Guatemala.  Tipografia  Na- 

cional.  1943.  186  pages. — A  professor  in 
the  National  Business  School  of  Guate¬ 
mala  provides  a  text  book  of  Business 
Correspondence  and  the  essentials  of 
office  management,  published  by  the 
government  for  use  in  its  schools.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions.  It  attacks 
the  excessive  use  of  polite  phrases  and 
shows  how  to  simplify  business  jargon. 
It  provides  models  of  all  sorts  of  busi¬ 
ness  communications,  lists  of  current 
abbreviations,  and  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  Latin  American  commercial 
practice,  including  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  various  openings  and  compli¬ 
mentary  closes  in  letters.  While  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  dealing  with  office  methods  in 
Guatemala,  may  not  be  very  practical 
for  North  Americans,  the  volume  with 
its  exercises  in  letter  writing,  could  well 
find  a  place  in  Commercial  Spanish 
classes  in  this  country. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Justino  Cornejo.  Pedagogia  y  anti- 
pedagogta.  Quito.  Talleres  Grificos 

de  ^ucacidn.  1938.  268  pages.  8  sucres. 
— The  author,  director  of  the  J.  J.  Rous¬ 


seau  School,  Manta,  Ecuador,  and  self- 
confessed  “emotional  writer  of  the  trop¬ 
ics,”  defines  Pedagogy  as  all  that  exists 
in  Education,  and  the  other  word  of  the 
title  as  anything  that  points  out  mistakes 
and  labors  for  correction  and  perfection. 
TTie  fifty-seven  articles  are  reprinted 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  the  date  of  compilation, 
and  treat  of  all  phases  of  education, 
movements,  teachers,  projects. 

In  the  first  page  of  each  article,  the 
type  is  arranged  to  make  a  pattern,  tree, 
scroll,  zig-zag.  Ten  pages  of  criticism 
of  the  works  of  Cornejo  complete  the 
volume. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Amanda  Imperatore.  Lecciones  de 
pedagogia.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz. 
1942.  320  pages. — A  teacher  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  pedagogy  in  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  Sra. 
Imperatore  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  pedagogic  problems  of  her  coun¬ 
try  and  is  an  excellent  educational  “nar¬ 
rator.”  We  venture  to  use  the  word  to 
characterize  her  talent  for  attractive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  themes  which  constitute 
the  pedagogic  problems  assigned  for 
treatment  in  the  first  year  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Escuelas  Normales.  The  text  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  most 
notable  of  which  arc  entitled  El  proble- 
ma  de  la  educacidn.  La  vida  intelectual 
del  nino.  La  vida  afectiva  del  nino.  La 
misidn  del  maestro,  Organizacidn  di- 
ddctica  de  la  escuela,  La  vida  discipli- 
naria  de  la  escuela  and  Organizacidn 
legal  de  la  escuela  primaria.  There  arc 
21  clear  and  attractive  illustrations. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Tito  S.  Benazzy.  Agonia  de  Europa. 

Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1941.  317 
pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — This  arraignment 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  takes  the  form 
of  a  bitter  satire.  The  text  expounds  the 
opinions  of  a  man  confined  in  an  asylum 
as  insane.  The  author  takes  pains  to  let 
us  know  that  those  who  restrain  him  are 
the  real  madmen.  This  individual  be¬ 
gins  with  a  discussion  of  the  civil  war 
in  Spain  and  Mussolini's  conquest  of 
Ethiopa.  One  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
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sages  is  an  imaginary  conversation,  re¬ 
ported  by  our  lunatic,  between  the  two 
dictators,  plotting  the  conquest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  planning  its  division  between 
them.  After  condemning  the  English  for 
not  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots  in 
Spain,  and  appeasing  Hitler  until  too 
late  to  avoid  the  present  conflict,  the 
scene  changes  to  World  War  II.  Here 
the  madman  calls  in  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  for  their  opinions.  The  latter, 
of  course,  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
situation,  and  is  hardly  able  to  make  his 
cynical  remarks  for  sardonic  laughter. 
The  author  is  an  Italian  of  liberal  views, 
marked  for  destruction  by  Mussolini, 
who  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and 
at  last  reached  Buenos  Aires,  where  he 
arranged  for  the  translation  of  his  book 
into  Spanish.  One  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  author’s  ideas  of  government,  but 
few,  outside  of  Germany  will  disagree 
with  the  general  principles  he  advocates. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Guillermo  Diaz  £>oin.  Diccionario 
politico  de  nuestro  tiempo:  politico- 
biogrdfico-econdmico-socioldgico.  Buenos 
Aires.  Mundo  Atldntico.  1943. 557  pages. 
— This  volume  is  fully  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  work  which  inspired 
it.  The  Penguin  Political  Dictionary. 
Like  its  model,  it  can  be  used  for  ran¬ 
dom  informative  reading  as  well  as  for 
reference.  Its  political  orientation  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  accord  with  the  war  aims  of 
the  Allies  and  with  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  of  our  government.  The  compiler 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  ideological 
bases  of  modern  politics  as  revealed  by 
articles  on  the  Falange,  National  Social¬ 
ism,  Fascism,  and  Communism.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  its  lead¬ 
ers,  causes,  and  results,  he  favors  the  Re¬ 
publican  side,  but  he  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  the  bitter  partisanship  of  which  both 
sides  are  guilty.  He  is  well  informed  on 
United  States  politics,  and  he  is  correct 
even  in  such  details  as  the  circulation  of 
Wallace’s  Farmer.  Events  up  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Revolution  of  June,  1943,  are 
included.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that 
the  present  volume  would  have  given 


more  space  to  Latin  American  politics 
than  did  T he  Penguin  Political  Diction¬ 
ary,  but  apparently  Diaz  Doin  prefers 
to  sidestep  such  issues  as  the  Puerto 
Rican  problem  and  Lombardo  Toledano. 
Typography  and  paper  are  above  the 
average  for  Latin  American  pubishers, 
and  there  are  remarkably  few  misprints 
in  English  and  German  words. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Antonio  S.  Pedreira.  Insularismo. 

San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca 
de  Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1942.  227 
pages.  $1.00. — The  author  discusses  the 
changing  attitude  in  Puerto  Rico  be¬ 
tween  the  past  when  to  be  a  politician 
was  a  patriotic  duty,  and  the  present, 
when  it  is  a  profession.  He  traces  the 
three  periods  in  the  life  of  the  islanders, 
now  characterized  by  indecision  and 
transition.  Through  biology,  geography 
and  history  he  searches  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  rhythm  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  his  “isla  diabetica,”  “misnamed 
rich.”  Several  interesting  pages  discuss 
the  persistence  of  Old  Spanish  in  his 
“parallelogram  island.”  Other  chapters 
quote  comments  by  others  about  Puerto 
Rico,  drawn  from  his  voluminous  read- 
ing. 

The  humor  of  the  author,  his  incisive 
comments,  and  the  many  folk  rhymes 
and  apt  quotations  scattered  through  the 
pages  make  this  volume  interesting  read¬ 
ing.— IF.  K.  J. 

*  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Retomo  de 

US. A.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943.  325  pages. — A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  sincerity 
and  frankness  of  the  author  in  telling 
the  world  what  he  thinks  of  us.  When 
he  dissents  he  does  not  pull  his  punches, 
and  when  he  approves  he  is  equally 
frank  without  flattery.  Besides,  he  is  a 
thinker  and  looks  below  the  surface,  re¬ 
vealing  traits  in  our  national  character 
which  we  may  well  pause  to  consider. 
The  spirit  which  permeates  the  book  is  a 
love  and  longing  for  personal  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  both  Americas,  the 
release  of  the  masses  from  bondage, 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  He 
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praises  our  part  in  fighting  for  liberty, 
but  suggests  that  we  are  ourselves 
hedged  in  by  puritanical  ideas  which 
inhibit  free  action.  He  ventures  the 
startling  opinion  that  the  only  really 
free  men  he  found  were  prisoners  in 
Sing  Sing,  who  had  refused  to  be  in¬ 
hibited.  He  contrasts  the  liberalism  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  with  the 
reactionism  of  Latin  American  church¬ 
men.  He  feels  that  religion  will  play  a 
large  role  in  the  rapprochement  of 
North  and  South  America.  Himself  a 
Catholic,  he  has  warm  praise  for  the 
Protestants,  who,  he  asserts,  are  doing 
even  now  a  useful  work  both  at  home 
and  in  South  America,  in  orienting  the 
people  toward  peace,  amity  and  free¬ 
dom.  In  conclusion  he  states  as  axiomatic 
the  following  proposition:  The  true  ob¬ 
stacles  and  misunderstandings  which 
exist  between  the  cultures  of  us  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Latin  Americans,  *‘se 
deben  principalmente  a  factores  morales 
debidos  a  nuestro  tipo  inicial  de  edu- 
cacidn."  The  task  is  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  these  differing  factors. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Menendez  Pe- 
layo  y  las  dos  Espanas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Phac.  1943. 96  pages.  $1.50. — “The  Two 
Spains”  is  an  expression  of  what  might 
be  called  the  age-long  antagonistic  ten¬ 
dencies  which  form  the  Spanish  national 
character.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  myth, 
started  by  Philip  II,  of  the  racial  superi¬ 
ority  of  a  Spain  ruled  by  the  inquisition 
and  steeped  in  hatred  of  European  en¬ 
lightenment;  on  the  other,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency,  started  by  the  followers  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  to  open  Spain  to  the  benefits  of 
European  culture  and  destroy  the  myth 
of  racial  superiority  and  fanaticism.  The 
solid  vision  of  many  social  essays  and 
literary  writings  from  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  present,  as  offered  by  Guiller¬ 
mo  de  Torre,  shows  that  this  antagonism 
has  always  divided  the  best  minds  of 
Spain.  An  impartial  exposition  of  Me- 
n6ndez  Pelayo’s  opinions  in  his  main 
writings  justifies  the  inclusion  of  this 
prolific  writer  among  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  the  conservative  tradition. 


That  the  future  of  Spain  depends  not 
on  the  destruction  of  either  of  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  tendencies  which  constitute 
the  Spanish  soul,  but  upon  their  inte¬ 
gration  into  one  single  social  ideal,  is 
the  conclusion  of  this  essay. 

This  essay  recommends  itself  not  only 
for  the  valuable  information  it  contains 
on  Spanish  culture  and  the  works  of 
Menendez  Pelayo,  but  because  of  Gui¬ 
llermo  de  Torre’s  extraordinary  impar¬ 
tiality. — Manuel  Olgutn.  University  of 
California. 

^  Banco  Popular  del  Peru.  Homenaje 
en  celebracidn  del  IV  centenario  del 
descubrimiento  del  Amazonas.  Lima. 
1942.  69  pages. — As  its  part  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  white 
man’s  sight  of  the  Amazon,  the  Banco 
Popular  del  Peru,  which  has  branches 
in  26  Peruvian  cities  including  several 
in  Peru’s  Amazonia,  has  published  an 
attractive  illustrated  volume  devoted 
chiefly  to  Loreto  and  Iquitos.  After  a 
brief  chapter  on  the  early  history,  it  pro¬ 
vides  photographs  of  leaders  who  made 
this  region  part  of  Peru,  and  then  with 
words  and  photographs  it  introduces  the 
inhabitants,  their  labors,  and  sports. 
For  those  who  imagine  Iquitos  a  back¬ 
ward  town,  the  description  of  its  social 
life  and  the  photograph  of  its  swimming 
pool  will  be  a  mental  jar.  A  folding  map 
of  Loreto  in  the  book  is  attractive  enough 
to  frame. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Tomas  Blanco.  Prontuario  histdrico 
de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca 
de  Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1943.  161 
pages. — This  historical  sketch  of  Puerto 
Rico  begins  with  a  few  notes  on  pre¬ 
historic  times  on  the  island,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  obtaining  at  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  Spaniards.  Then  follows  a 
chapter  for  the  XVIth  century,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  subsequent  ones,  except 
for  the  XIXth,  to  which  two  arc  devot¬ 
ed.  The  last  chapter,  called  Siglo  XX, 
Ocupacion,  is  the  most  interesting,  since 
it  contains  the  frank  views  of  the  author 
as  to  our  rule  in  the  island.  Joined  to 
the  inevitable  economic  and  commer¬ 
cial  pressure,  which  is  imperialism,  the 
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author  finds  a  certain  puritan  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  Yankees,  who  believe 
sincerely  that  they  ought  to  propagate 
what  they  choose  to  call  their  free  insti> 
tutions  all  over  the  world.  Where  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  Puerto  Rico?  We  are  then 
told  of  the  high  hopes  of  the  islanders 
for  independence  and  their  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  at  their  annexation  to  the 
Giant  of  the  North,  with  litde  or  no 
voice  in  their  government.  Moderately 
pessimistic  as  to  the  present,  Sr.  Blanco 
thinks  that  there  is  still  hope  that  jus¬ 
tice  may  triumph  and  that  his  people 
may  yet  be  free  if  they  never  despair  and 
continue  to  demand  their  rights. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Wirtter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Jose  Luis  Lanuza,  Ed.  Los  Morenos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1942.  94 
pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — Although  no  Ne¬ 
groes  may  now  be  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires  outside  of  the  few  that 
wander  in  from  Brazil,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  Argentina  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  15,000  Negroes  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century.  Fortunately 
for  Argentina,  no  race  problem  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  few  Negroes  who  had 
been  brought  in  as  slaves  in  the  early 
days  of  the  viceroyalty  were  soon  as¬ 
similated.  Today  the  history  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  in  Argentina  is  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  precisely  for  this  purpose  Lanuza 
has  brought  together  some  two  dozen 
selections  in  prose  and  verse  to  illustrate 
the  role  of  the  Negro  in  Argentine  life 
in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  two  longest  selec¬ 
tions  are  a  lengthy  essay  by  Jos^  Antonio 
Wilde  originally  published  in  his  Buenos 
Aires  desde  setenta  anos  atrds  and  the 
“contrapunto”  from  Jos^  Hernandez’ 
Martin  Fierro.  Particularly  interesting 
are  two  poems  in  Argentine  Negro  dia¬ 
lect. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

**  Ricardo  Levene.  La  cultura  histdrica 
y  el  sentimiento  de  la  nacionalidad. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina. 
1942.  256  pages. — It  is  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation  to  eulogize  this  notable  Ar¬ 
gentine  educator,  known  as  he  is  in  all 


the  Ibero-American  countries,  as  his¬ 
torian,  as  writer,  and  as  specialist  in  the 
problems  of  the  Argentine  University. 
His  book  Fuerza  transjormadora  de  la 
universidad  argentina  establishes  his 
competence  in  this  last-mentioned  field. 
— In  the  foreword  to  this  collection  of 
studies,  the  author  speaks  of  them  as 
“an  abstract  of  the  thought  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  activity  of  recent  years.  They  un¬ 
dertake  to  integrate  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Argentine  history.”  The  book 
deals  with  six  themes:  the  Academia 
Nacional  de  la  Historia;  the  History  of 
America,  the  History  of  the  Argentine 
and  the  Archivos  Histdricos;  Centers  of 
Historical  Studies  in  the  Provinces;  Mu¬ 
seums  and  Historic  Buildings;  National 
Commission  of  Historic  Museums  and 
Monuments;  Commission  to  Revise  the 
Teaching  of  American  History  and  Ge¬ 
ography;  The  Argentine  Woman  in  the 
Beginnings  of  Our  History.  These  es¬ 
says  confirm  our  conviction  of  Levene’s 
historical  erudition  and  his  gift  of  re¬ 
creating  the  past  in  clear  and  agreeable 
language,  and  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  the  author  has  phrased  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  “.  .  .  to  transcend  the 
contemplative  attitude;  to  realize  a 
larger  program  of  neo-humanism  and  of 
revision  of  the  traditional  hierarchy  of 
moral  values,  essential  in  all  enlightened 
politics.  In  this  department  of  Universal 
History,  the  voices  of  the  past  are  clearly 
audible.  They  warn  us  to  defend  our 
Argentine  spiritual  patrimony,  these  an¬ 
cient  civilizing  forces  which  have  power 
to  uplift  the  present,  which  determine 
the  orientation  of  a  free  and  democratic 
people,  a  people  conscious  of  their  past 
and  filled  with  inalterable  faith  in  their 
future.” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Aurelio  Ortega  C.  Nuestra  Sehora 
de  los  Puentes.  Orizaba,  Mexico. 
Oficina  TipogrdHca.  1943.  81  pages. — It 
was  Josd  Enrique  Soler  who  baptized 
the  city  of  Orizaba  with  the  name 
“Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Puentes,”  and 
Sehor  Ortega  has  taken  this  cognomen 
as  the  tide  of  his  litde  book  of  recon¬ 
structive  evocation,  of  honest  and  tender 
affection  for  the  “Pluviosilla”  of  Don 
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Rafael  Delgado.  The  book  is  a  mirror  in 
which  well-known  figures  are  reflected 
as  they  pass:  Dona  Marina,  who  married 
the  soldier  Juan  Jaramillo  there;  el 
Conde  del  Valle  de  Orizaba,  whose 
glazed  tile  palace  is  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  city;  the  viceroys  who  regularly 
stopped  in  Orizaba  when  they  arrived 
from  Spain;  the  brilliant  engineer  Don 
Jos^  de  la  Borda,  who  built  one  of  the 
bridges;  the  priest  Morelos,  who  confis¬ 
cated  here  a  shipment  of  tobacco  which 
was  due  to  go  on  shipboard  at  Veracruz. 
And  then  the  Royal  Hospital  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  the  old  mill,  the  inn,  the 
market,  the  gardens,  the  belfries,  the 
murmuring  streets  in  the  magic  nights. 
And  all  of  it  in  this  slender  volume, 
evoked  with  warm  affection,  capturing 
for  us,  distant  readers,  the  aroma  of  this 
paradise  forever.  —  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle.  San  Pedro  de  los  Pinos,  D.  F., 
Mexico. 

*  C.  Parra-P^rez.  Pdginas  de  historia 
y  de  poUmica.  Caracas.  Litografia 
del  Comercio.  1943.  349  pages. — Col¬ 
lecting  into  one  volume  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
France  and  America  as  early  as  1912, 
Professor  Parra-P^rez  has  achieved  unity 
by  grouping  them  around  two  topics, 
Miranda  and  Bolivar,  and  lumping  the 
rest  into  a  Silva  of  miscellany. 

As  special  defender  of  Miranda,  the 
author  reprints  correspondence  with 
critics  of  the  Venezuelan  precursor,  and 
in  addition  offers  articles  about  various 
phases  of  Miranda’s  life,  his  role  in  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  his 
relations  with  Delfina  de  Custine,  Lady 
Stanhope,  and  other  women,  and  many 
other  interesting  items. — Within  the 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  Bolivar,  Parra- 
P^rez  describes  the  scene  on  the  hills 
above  Rome  that  turned  Bolivar  into  the 
Liberator.  Another  article  discusses 
Bolivar’s  foreign  friends.  Twenty  fact- 
filled  pages  give  a  brief  summary  of 
the  patriot’s  life. 

In  the  miscellaneous  section,  the  au¬ 
thor  reviews  a  Garcia  Calderon  volume 
published  in  1919,  translates  a  document 
of  1806  found  in  the  British  archives 


revealing  Lord  Wellington’s  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  supplies 
more  material  for  historians.  Like  a  good 
pedagogue.  Professor  Parra-P^rez  ends 
his  interesting  volume  with  an  article 
embodying  his  ideas  about  the  teaching 
of  history  and  the  proper  tools. — W.K\]. 

*  Fernando  Alegrfa.  Lautaro,  joven 
libertador  de  Arauco.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  233  pages. — This 
story  was  the  winner  of  the  prize  offered 
by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  for  the  best  juve¬ 
nile  novel.  It  concerns  the  life  of  the 
young  Araucanian  chief  whose  heroic 
deeds  in  defending  his  country  from  the 
Spanish  invaders  will  always  elicit  ad¬ 
miration  wherever  told.  Taken  under 
the  protection  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Lautaro  served  the 
Spanish  leader  until,  a  few  years  later, 
he  was  called  by  his  own  people  to  head 
a  revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  From 
then  on  he  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
defeating  his  enemies  again  and  again. 
At  last,  betrayed  by  Indians  of  another 
tribe,  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Villagra,  and  Lautaro 
himself  fell  under  the  arrows  of  the 
treacherous  Indians.  This  account  differs 
from  others  which  claim  he  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
So  deeply  did  the  life  of  this  intrepid 
warrior  impress  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  Spaniards  that  San  Martin,  the  lib¬ 
erator  of  the  Argentine,  founded  a  secret 
society  among  his  officers  under  the 
name  of  Logia  Lautarina  to  honor  his 
memory,  and  none  but  those  of  proved 
courage  could  be  admitted.  Altogether 
this  is  a  splendid  story  well  xxAd.— Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Lauro  Ayestarin.  DomSnico  Zipoli. 

Montevideo.  “Impresora  Uruguaya.” 
1941.  32  pages. — Domenico  Zipoli  was 
born  in  Prato,  Italy,  in  October,  1688, 
and  died  in  Cordoba,  Argentina,  in 
January,  1726.  In  1716,  he  was  head 
organist  of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome,  in  which  city  he  published  his 
treatise  Principios  o  nociones  para  tocar 
con  acierto  el  drgano  y  el  clave.  In  1716 
appeared  his  Sonate  d’intavolature  per 
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organo  e  cimbalo.  After  cntcrinj;  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus  in  Sevilla,  Spain,  he  em¬ 
barked  in  C£diz  in  1717  for  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  accompanying  an  expedition 
made  up  of  72  Jesuits.  From  1718  until 
1726  he  was  choir  master  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits  in  GSrdoba,  Argentina.  He 
completed  his  theological  studies  in  that 
city  and  died  in  January,  1726. — This 
well  constructed  monograph  is  divided 
into  2  parts:  Zipoli  en  Europa  and  Zipoli 
en  Amirica.  The  book  was  written  “in 
order  to  complete  and  in  some  cases  to 
correct  the  life  itinerary  of  this  Italian 
musician,  to  locate  him  in  time  and 
place,  and  to  encourage  Latin  American 
investigators  to  search  for  the  lost  com¬ 
positions  which  the  great  maestro  com¬ 
posed  in  the  la  Plata  country,  composi¬ 
tions  whose  existence  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  study.”  This  skillfully 
phrased  and  carefully  constructed  study, 
crammed  as  it  is  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  read  with  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  interest. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Archivo  Jose  Marti.  A  Ho  III,  No.  I. 

La  Habana.  Publicado  por  £1  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Educacidn.  1943.201  pages. — 
The  material  written  by  and  al^ut  this 
remarkable  man  seems  inexhaustible, 
and  the  desire  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  do  him  homage  increases  as  the  flight 
of  time  shows  his  figure  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective.  When  we  consider  the  Biblio- 
grafta  Martiana  de  1941,  it  alone  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-two  pages,  we  may 
imagine  what  interest  Marti  holds  for 
Cubans  and  others.  In  this  fifth  volume 
of  the  Archivo  there  are  about  twenty 
articles,  some  by  Marti  himself,  others 
about  various  aspects  of  his  life.  One 
interesting  anecdote  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Rosario,  the  lady  for  love  of 
whom  the  Mexican  poet  Manuel  Acuna 
wrote  his  beautiful  Nocturno.  Later  the 
lady  fell  in  love  with  the  Mexican  poet 
Manuel  Maria  Flores,  author  of  the 
Pasionarias.  How,  inquires  Ernesto  Mo¬ 
rales,  the  writer  of  this  particular  anec¬ 
dote,  could  an  intelligent  woman  dis¬ 
dain  the  love  of  two  great  poets,  only  to 


succumb  to  the  attractions  of  another 
poeta  superficial?  But,  he  concludes 
philosophically,  "Ah,  pero  el  amor  .  .  . 
el  amor  no  es  literatura." — Calvert  /. 
Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

^  J.  Salas  Subirat.  Marinetti.  (Un  en- 
sayo  para  los  fosiles  del  futurismo.) 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  80  pages. — The  book 
starts  with  a  list  of  the  objectives  of 
Futurism,  as  laid  down  by  Marinetti,  its 
founder.  To  some  of  these  objectives  our 
author  has  no  objection,  but  he  assails 
the  doctrine  of  a  superman,  who  rejoices 
in  war  and  carnage,  and  a  militarism 
which  rules  by  force.  Marinetti,  turning 
from  the  commendable  features  of  Fu¬ 
turism,  has  directed  his  efforts  wholly 
to  the  support  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  a 
regime  which  has  implemented  the 
above  doctrine.  Marinetti,  Mussolini  and 
D’Annunzio  were  all  mentally  abnormal 
and  degenerate,  says  Sr.  Subirat.  The 
book  is  not  an  attack  on  futurism  as  a 
literary  movement,  but  an  effort  to  show 
what  harm  a  literary  creed  can  do  in 
the  hands  of  a  clever  but  unscrupulous 
and  unbalanced  writer. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Louis  Le  Francois  (pseud.)  jHam- 
brel  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Ercilla.  1943. 
265  pages. — The  original  of  this  diary 
of  a  Frenchman  under  the  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion  was  entitled  J'ai  faim.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  with  George  Fink’s  work  of  the 
same  name,  the  Spanish  translator,  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez,  changed  the  title  to 
the  more  forceful  jHambre! 

A  foreword  by  Margaret  Hughes  de¬ 
scribes  the  pitiful  state  of  the  French 
demobilized  soldier  after  the  debacle  of 
1940.  He  knew  neither  where  to  go  nor 
what  to  do.  Regretting  at  times  that 
death  had  spared  him,  he  dragged  his 
bandaged  form  along  the  enemy-occu¬ 
pied  streets  in  search  of  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  whose  questioning  look  hurt  him, 
when  they  did  not  avoid  or  ignore  him. 

Necessarily  fragmentary,  the  diary  is 
a  vivid  and  valuable  human  document 
for  a  period  of  low  national  ebb,  the 
dates  covered  being  from  July  31,  1940 
to  October  31,  1941,  inclusive.  Typical 
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of  the  general  state  of  bewilderment  is 
the  unanswered  question:  “Where  were 
the  French  airplanes?”  The  diarist  in¬ 
dulges  in  caustic  criticism  of  P6tain  and 
his  regime,  and  vents  his  disgust  and 
hatred  of  the  French  “collaborators”  and 
of  the  Germans  whose  rapaciousness  en¬ 
couraged  the  black  markets.  Primitive 
hunger  sounds  throughout  as  a  dark 
undertone.  The  only  gleam  of  hope 
“within  (the)  dark,  cold  and  sad  caves” 
comes  by  English  radio  from  de  Gaulle 
and  by  the  secret  communications  of  the 
underground  societies. — K.  L.  F.  de- 
Gravelines.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

*  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Del 
Quito  antiguo.  Quito.  Imprenta 

“Ecuador.”  1935. 204  pages. — ^Equanim¬ 
ity,  says  Dr.  Andrade,  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  Quito.  He  proves  it  by 
a  series  of  what  he  calls  photographs  of 
famous  men,  places,  and  events.  Popu~ 
lares  atenciones  quitenas  treats  of  a 
host’s  duty  toward  his  guests.  One  essay 
discusses  an  epitaph  writer.  Another 
studies  popular  music  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  character,  another,  art;  the  final 
one  the  “nacimientos”  throughout  the 
city  at  Christmas.  Whether  describing  a 
“jaz  ban”  or  a  criada  who  became  a 
Criado,  the  author  interlards  his  inform¬ 
al  essays  with  anecdotes  and  verses  to 
make  the  book  a  mine  of  folklore  as 
well  as  a  photo  album  of  his  native  city. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Buenos  Aires  visto  por  viajeros 
ingleses  (1800-1825).  Buenos  Aires. 

Emec6.  1941.  85  pages. — Before  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  journals  of  English  trav¬ 
elers,  of  which  the  book  is  largely  com¬ 
posed,  we  have  a  narrative  from  one  Ul- 
rico  Schmidl,  a  German,  who  was  one 
of  the  company  of  Pedro  de  Mendoza, 
covering  the  period  from  1535  to  1553. 
This  is  embellished  with  quaint  wood 
cuts  of  the  16th  century.  The  scene  then 
shifts  to  the  early  19th  century,  and  we 
have  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  whose 
business  or  leisure  took  them  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Most  of  these  were  engineers  or 
commercial  agents  sent  out  by  English 
interests  to  exploit  the  country.  One  had 


been  a  British  officer  in  the  ill-starred  in¬ 
vasion  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  another  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  forces  of  the 
Revolution  in  1817.  Very  interesting  arc 
their  accounts  of  life  in  the  Argentine 
capital  at  a  time  when  it  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  city, 
but  before  it  could  be  called  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  metropolis. 
The  comments  range  from  a  discussion 
of  the  weather  and  physical  aspects  of 
the  country  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  which  last  amuse  and  in¬ 
trigue  the  Britons,  who  record  what  they 
sec,  but  make  little  effort  to  explain  a 
way  of  life  so  foreign  to  their  own,  and 
the  motivation  of  which  puzzles  them 
no  end.  The  illustrations  by  an  artist  of 
the  period  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Raimundo  Rivas.  Santaji  de  Bogotd. 

Montevideo.  Sur.  1943.  24  pages. — 

The  author  of  this  notable  work  is  Min¬ 
ister  of  Columbia  in  Uruguay.  This  well 
printed  and  attractively  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  reproduces  the  lecture  which  Dr. 
Rivas  delivered  in  the  Uruguay  Club 
of  Montevideo,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Asociacion  Uruguay  de  Protcccidn  a  la 
Infancia.  Born  in  the  city  of  Bogoti,  he 
gives  us  in  these  pages  an  admirable 
“radiograph”  of  that  city:  a  glimpse  at 
its  history,  a  vivid  reflection  of  its  b^uty, 
of  those  of  its  qualities  which  arc  per¬ 
sonal  and  unique.  Most  important  of 
all,  he  gives  us  an  excellent  summary 
of  its  cultural  life.  Poets,  writers,  paint¬ 
ers,  statesmen,  musicians,  move  through 
these  vivid  pages.  It  is  clear  that  this 
“half<olonial,  half-modern”  city  is,  in 
the  words  of  Raimundo  Rivas,  “a  city  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  has 
character  and  a  soul.” — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Rodriguez  Cerna.  Itinerario. 

Guatemala.  C.  A.  Tipograffa  Nacio- 

nal.  1943.  227  pages. — The  most  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  this  collection  of  travel 
essays  arc  those  dealing  with  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Cuba.  Rodriguez 
Cerna  is  well  acquainted  with  persons. 
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places,  and  history  in  these  parts;  and 
he  is  able  to  write  about  them  with  vigor 
and  color.  Somewhat  below  this  stand¬ 
ard  are  the  essays  on  Italy  and  on  lit¬ 
erary  figures  (save  perhaps  Somerset 
Maugham  en  Guatemala).  A  few  of  the 
short  sketches  from  the  life  of  the 
humble  are  deeply  moving.  There  are 
some  sixty  essays  in  all,  most  of  them 
but  three  or  four  pages  in  length. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

**  Jaime  Balmes.  Ldgica  y  etica.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  253 
pages. — A  reprint  of  the  masterpiece  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Spain.  The  section  Ldgica  con¬ 
sists  of  422  numbered  paragraphs  and 
the  other  of  243.  Living  a  century  ago, 
Balmes  is  forgotten  by  many,  and  some 
of  his  doctrines  are  dated.  But  on  the 
whole,  his  work  is  respected  and  his 
teachings  accepted.  One  may  praise  with 
assurance  his  clear,  precise  style  which 
makes  possible  a  grasp  of  more  or  less 
abstract  ideas,  even  by  those  not  versed 
in  the  technical  language  of  philosophy. 
The  whole  work  is,  of  course,  tinged 
with  the  author’s  religious  beliefs. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Antonio  Caso.  Positivismo,  neo- 
positivismo  y  fenomenologia.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Centro  de  Estudios  Filosdficos  de  la 
Facultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras.  1941. 
123  pages. — This  prolific  Mexican  phi¬ 
losopher  is  always  good  reading  for  his 
lucid  (if  not  always  unbiased)  criticism 
and  his  vigorous  exposition  of  his  own 
ideas.  He  has  no  system  (Eduardo 
Garcia  Maynez  calls  him  a  “problematic 
thinker”  in  the  introduction  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume),  but  he  does  have  a  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  He  roams  freely  through  the 
history  of  philosophical  thought  more 
as  critic  than  as  eclectic.  This  volume, 
which  consists  of  six  lectures  given  in 
February,  1941,  is  an  attack  on  posi¬ 
tivism  as  a  negation  of  all  humanistic 
and  classical  ideals.  In  separate  lectures 
he  deals  with  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill,  Ernst 
Mach,  and  Henri  Poincar^,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “Posi¬ 
tivism  is  a  systematic  prejudice  which 


arbitrarily  selects  experience.” — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Jose  Ferrater  Mora.  Espana  y  Eu- 
ropa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz  del 

Sur.  1942.  58  pages.  $15.00  m.-n. — This 
essay  on  the  Spanish  national  psychology 
and  the  relative  position  of  Spain’s  cul¬ 
ture  in  Europe  will  be  welcomed  by 
Hispanophiles  who  try  to  maintain  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  Spain  without 
being  entrapped  by  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trines  of  Hispanidad.  Ferrater  Mora’s 
appraisal  of  the  Spanish  mind  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  student  of  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature,  but  it  also  contributes  much  to¬ 
ward  explaining  Spain’s  political  de¬ 
velopment.  His  careful  analysis  of  the 
peculiar  role  of  tradition  in  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture  strikes  a  keynote  in  differentiating 
Spain  from  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Yet  he  insists  that  fundamental¬ 
ly  Spain  is  neither  African  nor  Oriental. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  (according 
to  Ferrater  Mora)  that  Spain’s  culture  is 
rooted  in  morality  rather  than  material¬ 
ism,  in  religion  rather  than  history. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Los  siete  sobre  Deva. 
Mexico.  Tezontle.  1942.  83  pages. — 

Those  who  are  tired  of  seeing  the  South 
American  philosophers  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  commenting,  enlarging,  or 
simply  reproducing  wholly  or  partially 
Bergson’s,  Maritain’s  or  Husserl’s  sys¬ 
tems,  will  be  grateful  to  Alfonso  Reyes 
for  his  Los  siete  sobre  Deva.  Some¬ 
where  in  his  book,  Reyes  refers  to  it  as 
a  series  of  unpretentious  observations  on 
life.  This  is  certainly  a  very  modest  self¬ 
appraisal  because  it  seems  difficult  to 
find  a  happier  alliance  of  humor,  wit, 
and  philosophic  insight  concerning 
man’s  experience  than  that  offered  in 
this  book  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  dia¬ 
logues  carried  on  by  three  imaginary 
characters.  The  dialogue  concerning 
golf,  for  instance,  is  a  little  masterpiece 
of  gracious,  alert  and  incisive  philosophic 
humor. — ^With  Alfonso  Reyes  and  the 
Chilean  Benjamin  Subercaseaux,  South 
American  literature  can  be  justly  proud 
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of  this  unique  type  of  essay,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  apparently 
unpretentious  subject  treated  with  scin- 
tillant  wit  for  the  sake  of  a  serious  phi¬ 
losophical  purpose. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California. 

^  Federico  Martin  Espinosa.  A  si  tri- 
unja  Jesucristo.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Populates.  1940.  194  pages.  Distributed 
gratis. — The  aim  of  this  little  book  is 
reform  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  both  the  clergy  and  laymen 
are  “at  ease  in  Zion,”  and  leading  a  far 
too  complacent  life  in  a  world  in  danger 
of  utter  moral  ruin,  he  sounds  a  loud 
alarm.  If  the  church  does  not  awaken 
and  return  to  its  early  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  humanity  is  lost. 
Specifically  he  charges  the  church  and 
Christians  with  selfishness  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Their  concern  is  much  less  with 
the  salvation  of  men’s  souls  than  with 
their  own  worldly  advantage.  Pride,  he 
says,  which  was  the  ruin  of  Satan,  is  to¬ 
day  condemning  the  Church  and  the 
whole  world.  He  likens  millions  of 
priests  and  laymen  to  the  Pharisees  of 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  tenets  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  as  perfect  as  ever;  the  danger 
to  the  world  lies  in  the  failure  of  so- 
called  Christians  to  exemplify  them.  The 
author  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  at¬ 
tacking  the  Church  or  faithful  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  is  merely  fighting  error  and 
corruption  wherever  it  is  found,  and  is 
urging  those  guilty  of  such  defections 
to  repent  and  lead  a  different  life. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Luis  Villaronga.  Dios.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela. 
1942. 221  pages.  $1.00. — Luis  Villaronga 
was  born  in  1891,  in  Barranquitas,  P.  R. 
He  secured  a  teacher’s  diploma  in  1909 
and  a  law  degree  in  1917.  During  a  large 
part  of  his  active  life  he  has  been  a  public 
official.  But  he  has  long  been  a  writer 
also,  mainly  on  educational  and  moral 
questions.  He  has  published  a  volume 
on  Azorm  and  one  on  the  famous 
Uruguayan  moralist  Constancio  C.  Vi¬ 
gil.  This  book  is  an  exhortation  to  make 
God  the  center  of  living:  “Seek  ye  first 


the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous¬ 
ness.”  He  declares  that:  “Religious  faith 
gives  wings  to  the  soul.”  And:  “There 
are  not  three  kingdoms  in  Nature,  but 
five — the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  the  human  and  the  Divine.  The 
human  kingdom  is  made  up  of  man  and 
all  that  he  has  created.  The  Divine  king¬ 
dom  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  hu¬ 
man  kingdom  and  the  Divine  kingdom 
combine  in  the  marvels  and  mysteries 
of  Nature.” — Fannie  A.  Balder.  North¬ 
eastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Ruben  Dario.  Los  Raros.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  21  pages. — 
A  few  of  these  “raros”  are  all  but  for¬ 
gotten  to-day,  yet  enthusiasm  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  after  reading  this  book,  we 
want  to  give  Dario  himself  the  first 
place.  “Como  todo  verdadero  poeta,  es 
un  excelente  prosador,”  he  says  of  Mo- 
rws,  and  he  is  the  best  proof  of  his  re¬ 
mark.  The  essays,  which  appeared  first 
in  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1893, 
are  even  more  fascinating  as  revelations 
of  his  own  rich  personality  than  for  their 
exposition  of  his  subjects.  “Mor^s 
posee  un  alma  abierta  a  la  Belleza  como 
la  primavera  al  sol,”  and  again  we  think 
of  the  critic.  Verlaine  is  the  object  of 
his  most  intense  cult,  but  cosmopolitan 
taste  is  revealed  by  the  variety  of  the 
authors  studied.  While  the  great  major¬ 
ity  are  French,  Poe  represents  the  United 
States,  Augusto  de  Armas  and  Jos^ 
Marti,  Cuba,  Fra  Domenico  Cavalca, 
the  only  ancient,  Italy,  Thco  Hannon, 
Belgium,  Ibsen,  Norway  and  Eugenio 
de  Castro,  Portugal.  Max  Nordau,  who 
condemns  all  that  is  sacred  to  Dario,  is 
the  subject  of  a  lively  essay.  The  title  is 
well  explained  at  the  end,  where  he  notes 
in  de  Castro  “un  violento  licor  que 
quema  y  disgusta  a  quien  no  esti  hecho 
a  las  fuertes  drogas  de  cierta  refinada  y 
exceptional  literatura  modernisima.” — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Benjamin  Morgado.  Eclipse  parcial 
del  teatro  chileno.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ediciones  Senda.  1943.  21  pages. — In  a 
tiny  pamphlet  which  casts  more  light 
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on  the  state  of  the  theater  in  Chile  than 
any  longer  volume  we  have  seen,  a 
Chilean  dramatist  attacks  the  official 
Direccidn  del  Teatro  Nacional,  as  work¬ 
ing  only  to  the  advantage  of  a  few 
dramatists  with  influence,  and  then  tells 
of  the  renascence  that  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing  because  of  the  efforts  of  traveling 
tent  shows  and  also  because  of  the  Te¬ 
atro  experimental  now  lodged  in  the 
University  of  Chile.  Unfortunately  the 
little  essay  is  lacking  in  detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  but  the  great  number  of  actors 
and  playwrights  mentioned  will  help 
one  who  wants  to  know  more  of  what  is 
happening  on  Chilean  stages.  One  sec¬ 
tion  shows  how  everybody  from  man¬ 
ager  and  actor  to  audience  and  critic 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  near<risis, 
but  the  author,  with  nine  produced 
plays  to  his  credit,  seems  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  theatre  in  Chile. 
— Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz.  Literatura. 

Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Pauta.  1942. 
143  pages. — Rivas  Sainz,  poet  and  es¬ 
sayist,  has  once  more  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
press  and  define  certain  aesthetic  con¬ 
cepts.  He  is  no  longer  concerned  with 
poetry  alone  but  with  literature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  although  we  can  still  notice  the 
sensitive  jX)et  trying  to  subdue  himself 
to  the  aesthetic  theorist. 

The  first  part  of  Literatura  deals  with 
the  subject  matter  of  literature,  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  with  literary  form.  The  author 
discusses  the  sensorial  and  intellectual 
values  of  words,  considering  under  sen¬ 
sorial  values  the  plastic  and  phonetic 
worth  of  an  expression  as  well  as  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The 
grammatical  and  psychological  worth  of 
a  word,  he  classifies  as  an  intellectual 
value.  Under  forms  of  literature  he  de¬ 
fines  beauty  and  aesthetic  categories, 
after  which  he  deals  with  general  forms 
of  expression,  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  concrete  part  of  a  book 
which  deals  mostly  with  abstractions. 
Gongorism  and  conceptism  he  groups 
under  classicism,  and  Parnassianism  and 
symbolism  he  considers  an  outgrowth 


of  romanticism.  Vanguardism  is  his 
general  name  for  all  the  tendencies  and 
directions  of  the  new  literature  which 
began  with  the  first  reactions  against 
“modernismo.” 

His  definitions  are  clearly  and  simply 
stated.  He  illustrates  his  points  with  fre¬ 
quent  quotations  from  well-known 
world  writers.  These  references  are  use¬ 
ful,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  they 
detract  somewhat  from  the  continuous 
interest  of  the  work. — Renato  Rosaldo. 
University  of  Illinois. 

^  David  Vela.  Uteratura  guatemal- 
teca. — Tomo  primero.  Guatemala, 
C.  A.  Tipografia  Nacional.  Enero  de 
1943.  xiv-4-308  pages. — Segundo  tomo. 
Guatemala,  C.  A.  Union  Tipogrdfica- 
Munoz  Plaza.  Agosto  de  1943.  448 
pages. — In  1897  appeared  the  Historia 
del  desenvolvimiento  intelectual  de 
Guatemala  by  Ramon  A.  Salazar,  and 
thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Agus- 
tin  Mencos  Franco  in  1937  the  Aca¬ 
demia  Guatemalteca  published  his  U- 
teratura  guatemalteca  en  el  periodo  de 
la  Colonia.  In  1942  Luis  Antonio  Diaz 
Vasconcelos  published  his  scholarly 
Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  la  literatura 
guatemalteca^  which  deals  with  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Colonial  periods  only.  The 
promised  second  volume  of  this  work 
has  as  far  as  we  know  not  yet  appeared. 
Now  we  have  this  history  by  a  member 
of  the  Academia  Guatemalteca  de  la 
Lengua,  poet,  newspaperman,  lawyer, 
historian  and  ethnologist. 

The  first  volume  comes  down  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  deals  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Maya-Quich^  literature, 
the  linguists  and  missionaries,  historians 
and  chroniclers;  for  the  most  part,  that 
is,  with  culture  and  belletristics.  The 
second  treats:  Thinkers  of  1821,  His¬ 
torians,  Development  of  Journalism 
since  1920,  Poets,  Orators,  Philology  and 
Linguistics,  Two  Chroniclers  (Agustin 
Mencos  Franco  and  Enrique  G6mez 
Carrillo),  and  the  Novel.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  promised  for  the  second  volume 
has  not  yet  appeared.  A  subject  and  au¬ 
thor  index  for  each  volume  would  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  the  task  of  the  reader,  espe- 
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dally  since  the  last  volume  of  this  useful 
work  may  not  be  published  soon. — Re- 
nato  Rosiddo.  University  of  Illinois. 

*  Jose  Diaz  Bolio.  Oracidn  rustica. 
Mexico.  Zenzonde.  1942.  170  pages. 

— Illustrated  with  magnificent  wo^  en¬ 
gravings,  this  elegantly  printed  book 
offers  a  series  of  poems  dealing  with  the 
poet’s  native  Maya  country.  Poems  in 
prose,  brief,  fresh,  filled  with  color  and 
life.  These  are  not  learned  pages,  al¬ 
though  Diaz  Bolio  knows  his  country  as 
few  others  do.  He  has  tried  in  this  book 
to  express  his  emotional  reactions  to  the 
people,  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  villages,  all  that  makes  the  life 
of  the  Yucatan  region  so  completely  un¬ 
like  all  others.  His  sensitive  soul  casts 
over  all  these  things,  even  the  humblest, 
the  transfiguring  light  of  a  poet’s  artis¬ 
try.  His  is  a  pure  and  delicate  art,  but 
at  the  same  time  rigorous  and  brilliant 
without  preciosity.  At  times  he  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  gracility  of  Paul  Fort.  There 
are  in  his  work,  also,  echoes  of  the  great 
Arabic  poets.  Is  this  denial  of  Diaz 
Bolio’s  authentic  Americanism.^  No. 
America  and  the  Orient  touch  each  other 
at  many  points.  The  Oriental  tone  of 
many  of  this  author’s  poems  is  only  one 
expression  of  the  opulence  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez.  Bajo 
el  signo  mortal.  Mexico.  Compahia 

Editora  y  Librera  ARS,  S.  A.  1942.  183 
pages. — A  new  volume  by  Mexico’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet-philosopher  is  always  a 
literary  event  of  importance,  and  Bajo 
el  signo  mortal  will  not  prove  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  new  poems,  and  these  show 
a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  breadth  of  philo¬ 
sophical  insight  sharpened  rather  than 
impaired  by  the  poet’s  advancing  years 
(he  was  born  in  1871).  Gonzilez  Mar¬ 
tinez  remains  the  poets’  poet  of  Mexico. 
He  docs  not  write  for  the  casual  type  of 
reader,  but  each  succeeding  volume  of 
poetry  has  been  a  source  of  increasing 
delight  to  those  discerning  readers  who 
read  with  both  the  heart  and  the  mind. 


The  last  section  of  Bajo  el  signo  mor¬ 
tal  is  formed  of  poems  selected  from  the 
poet’s  earlier  published  volumes.  Here 
the  reader  will  find  many  of  his  old 
favorites,  including  a  pleasing  number 
of  the  outstanding  poems  upon  which 
Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  early  reputation. — 
Robert  Avrett.  Texas  College  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy. 

^  Pablo  Laslo.  El  corazdn  del  mundo. 

Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1939.  154 
pages.  2.50  pesos. — ^With  the  subtitle 
Antologia  exdtica  de  cuatro  continentes, 
a  Paraguayan  globe-trotter  and  transla¬ 
tor  once  stationed  at  the  National  Philip¬ 
pine  Library  presents  nearly  150  poems 
from  24  nations.  England  is  represented 
by  one  short  Rudyard  Kipling  poem. 
America  has  one  Aztec  verse  and  a  half 
dozen  translations  from  American  In¬ 
dians.  From  the  Philippines  come  verses 
by  6  who  write  in  English  and  1 1  which 
arc  headed  Grupo  espanol.  Nine  Chinese 
poets  arc  represented  but  the  country 
with  the  greatest  representation  is  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  Paraguayan  author  of  this  an¬ 
thology  has  done  an  unusual  job  and 
the  result,  in  spirited  verses,  is  very 
creditable. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Luis  Llorcns  Torres.  Alturas  de 

AmSrica.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Con  cl  Autor.  1940.  199  pages.  $2.00. — 
A  selection  of  the  poems  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  that 
Puerto  Rico  has  produced.  They  were 
written  from  1913  to  1940,  and  cover  a 
multitude  of  impressions,  emotions, 
ideas,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  events 
that  during  this  long  period  affected  the 
sensibilities  of  this  patriotic  bard. 

He  presents  in  his  prologue,  entided 
Este  Libro,  his  ideas  on  poetry  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  views 
on  life.  “Beauty,”  he  says,  “is  the  only 
rational  path  to  God.” — “Beauty  is  the 
compcnctration  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
of  things.”  To  Llorcns  Torres  every¬ 
thing  is  a  composite  of  soul  and  body, 
of  flesh  and  spirit.  But  he  believes  that 
the  soul  of  things  is  not  in  the  things  but 
in  us,  in  our  images  of  them.  Man  is  an 
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entity  outside  of  nature,  a  beholder  and 
not  an  element  of  nature. 

Very  few  poems  have  been  penned  in 
this  hemisphere  that  have  such  beauty, 
harmony,  perfection  of  form  and  pene¬ 
trating  profundity  as  the  Cancidn  de  las 
Antillas  with  which  he  introduces  this 
volume.  And  there  are  several  other 
poems  here  which  belong  in  every  an¬ 
thology.  The  book  represents  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages  through  which  the  poet  has 
passed  in  his  acceptance  of  the  literary 
movements  that  have  taken  place  in  his 
lifetime.  His  incursions  into  suprareal- 
ism,  though  few,  mar  somewhat  the 
value  of  the  collection.  Llorens  Torres 
does  not  belong  to  the  literary  school  of 
Pablo  Neruda,  and  any  attempt  of  his 
in  that  direction  was  foredoomed  to  fail¬ 
ure. — J.  M.  Herndndez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poesias.  Tra- 
duccidn  y  prdlogo  de  Y.  Pino  Saa¬ 
vedra.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Publicaciones 
del  Instituto  Cultural  Germano-Chileno. 
Editorial  Nascimiento.  1940.  175  pages. 
— The  Instituto  Cultural  Germano- 
Chileno  has  done  a  great  service  to  both 
German  and  Hispanic  letters  by  sponsor- 
ii^  this  first  inclusive  translation  of 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke  into  Spanish.  Rilke 
had  been  known  to  Spanish  readers 
mostly  through  French  translations;  and 
Das  Stunden-Buch,  Neue  Gedichte,  and 
especially  such  masterpieces  as  Die 
Sonette  an  Orpheus  and  Duineser  Ele- 
gien  were  till  now  virtually  unknown 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Pino 
Saavedra  has  bravely  faced  the  Erste 
Gedichte  und  friihe  Gedichte,  with  their 
care  for  rhythm,  rhyme  and  the  quality 
of  words,  and  Das  Buck  der  Bilder  with 
its  characteristic  highly  poetical  lan¬ 
guage. — In  his  introduction  he  gives 
biographical  data,  traces  artistic  influ¬ 
ences  of  environment  and  men  (Tolstoy, 
Rodin),  and  points  out  the  part  played 
by  the  Germanic,  Slavic  and  Latin 
worlds  on  Rilke,  one  of  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  poets  who  have  been  closest  to 
Latin  thought  and  culture.  The  transla¬ 
tor  has  made  use  of  the  works  of  Djor, 
Angellosz,  and  of  the  free  version  of  El 


Caballero  by  Guillermo  Valencia.  His 
translation  is  direct  and  remains  poeti¬ 
cal.  The  rhythm  of  the  original  has  been 
preserved,  but  the  rhyme,  alliteration 
and  other  formal  devices  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded. — Renato  Rosaldo.  University 
of  Illinois. 

^  Winett  de  Rokha.  Oniromancia. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Multitud.  1943. 
$25  m.-n. — ^Winett  de  Rokha’s  second 
book  of  verse  increases  her  stature  as  a 
poet.  It  is  less  romantic  than  Cantoral 
and  technically  more  controlled.  Her 
poems  range  from  direct  social  protest 
to  fantasy  almost  surrealist  in  character. 
The  fact  that  her  writing  is  varied, 
uneven,  at  times  crude,  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define.  Its  most  constant  quality 
is  its  solidity;  despite  the  unusual  even 
eccentric  imagery,  these  poems  spring 
from  reality;  they  are  earthy  and  robust. 
Their  strength  lies  in  their  independence 
from  literary  tradition.  Winett  de  Rok¬ 
ha’s  social  convictions  have  saved  her 
from  the  erotic  subjectivity  which  weak¬ 
ens  so  many  woman  poets.  Her  myths 
and  dreams  deal  with  a  vision  of  hu¬ 
manity,  with  struggles  to  alter  an  en¬ 
vironment  laden  with  poverty  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Her  poetry  has  dignity  and  ten¬ 
derness  and  constitutes  a  highly  original 
contribution  to  Chilean  literature. — H. 
R.  Hays.  Lakeville,  Conn. 

*  J.  Salas  Subirat.  Las  hilices  del 
humo.  Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hnos. 
1942. 142  pages. — No  matter  what  even¬ 
tuates,  the  poet  will  continue  to  sing. 
But  in  these  days  of  war  and  carnage 
even  the  poet  must  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  of  world  tragedy  which 
surrounds  him.  In  this  collection  of 
lyrics  Sr.  Salas  has  admitted  hardly  any 
theme  but  that  of  the  world  conflict. 
Sadly,  in  a  minor  key,  and  at  times  ex¬ 
pressing  deep  pessimism  he  takes  note 
of  a  world  bent  on  mass  suicide.  The 
horrors  of  war  are  described  with  pitiless 
realism.  The  tank  set  afire  by  enemy 
shells  is  a  furnace  which  destroys  the 
soldiers  within,  the  submarine  sinks  to 
the  bottom  and  the  crew  suffocates,  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  dismembered  bodies 
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of  the  victims  of  shell  Are.  Perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  lines  are  the  words  of  the 
young  soldier  addressed  to  his  mother.  ‘*I 
live  with  death,”  says  he,  “I  have  it  in  my 
hands  and  sow  it  like  grain  among  the 
enemy.  I  see  it  dancing  among  men 
tearing  them  in  pieces  and  covering  it¬ 
self  with  blood.  Yet  it  is  with  me  con¬ 
stantly,  it  speaks  to  me  and  it  follows 
me  like  an  accursed  dog.”  It  is  a  black 
picture  the  poet  paints.  Too  rarely  in 
his  verses  does  hope  of  better  things  to 
come  faindy  illumine  the  scene  like  the 
sun  breaking  through  winter  clouds. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Jose  A.  Balseiro.  El  Vigia.  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de  Au- 

tores  Puertorriquenos.  1942.  142  pages. 
— Volume  III  of  Professor  Balseiro’s  col¬ 
lected  writings  contains  essays  on  five 
topics:  Romanticism,  Becquer,  Emerson, 
Hostos,  and  Azorin. — In  1925,  the  first 
volume  appeared  to  win  for  the  25-year- 
old  author  a  medal  from  the  Spanish 
Academy.  Then  he  came  to  teach  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  from  where  he 
published  the  scholarly  Novelistas  es- 
paholes  modernos.  Now  this  new  book, 
dedicated  to  Dr.  John  van  Horne  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  expresses  more  of  his  ideas  on  re¬ 
cent  writers. 

The  material  on  Romanticism  was 
presented  before  the  Congress  of  Ibero- 
American  Literature  in  Mexico  in  1938. 
'ITie  sections  on  Azorin  and  Bccquer 
were  originally  lectures  delivered  at 
American  colleges.  All  of  the  sections  are 
thought-provoking  and  contain  explana¬ 
tory  quotations  from  the  author’s  wide 
reading. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Aquiles  Certad.  Lo  que  jaltaba  a 
Eva.  Caracas.  Editorial  Elite.  1943. 

82  pages.  Bs.  0.50. — ^Eva  was  not  physi¬ 
cally  perfect  in  this  amusing  three  act 
comedy  published  as  number  38  of  the 
Cuadernos  Uterarios  de  la  Asociacidn 
de  Escritores  V enezolanos.  And  so  she 
feared  she  would  not  get  her  share  of 
love,  and  turned  down  Adan  Paderes. 
However  the  other  characters  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  club  get  their  allotted  pleasure, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  philo¬ 


sophic  bar-man,  four  of  them  are  paired 

“P- 

The  dramatist  is  making  a  conscious 
effort  in  this,  his  first  play,  to  give  uni¬ 
versality  to  his  ideas,  in  addition  to  per¬ 
petrating  a  satirical  dig  at  Venezuelan 
customs.  El  Yanqui,  drinking  whiskey 
and  talking  about  money,  will  not  in¬ 
crease  admiration  of  our  country  among 
the  Latin  audiences  who  see  the  play, 
but  his  attempts  to  talk  Spanish  and  to 
pick  out  a  wife  provide  touches  of  com¬ 
edy,  and  the  author  is  no  more  cruel  to 
him  than  to  some  of  his  Venezuelan 
characters. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Marcelo  Menasch^.  Bigotes  para  la 
luna.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  L6pez. 
1938.  44  pages. — Fosco  o  la  dictadura 
prodigiosa.  Buenos  Aires.  Lorenzo  Rano. 
1940.  78  pages. — Two  fantasies  with  an 
anti-Axis  sting  were  produced  in  the  Te- 
atro  del  Pueblo,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
then  published.  In  the  first,  the  icono¬ 
clast  Pintabigotes  proposes  to  deface  the 
moon  so  it  will  become  ridiculous  and 
lose  its  romantic  influence.  After  travels 
here  and  there  he  discovers  that  true 
love  doesn’t  need  the  moon.  In  the  course 
of  the  second  scene,  the  characters  call 
Mussolini  a  criminal  and  the  author  in¬ 
troduces  a  caricature  of  Hitler,  called 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  who  attacks  the 
“Myth  of  Democracy”  and  praises  Nor¬ 
dics. 

Fosco,  of  the  second  play,  is  a  lunatic 
who  works  his  way  into  the  government 
of  a  peace-loving  country,  and  then,  to 
strengthen  his  position  as  dictator,  orders 
war  against  a  neighbor,  but  his  keepers 
finally  coax  him  back  to  his  padded  cell 
by  promising  him  dictatorship  of  a  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  very  production  of  these  propa¬ 
ganda  plays  in  the  repertory  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Teatro  del  Pueblo  indicated  the 
strength  of  pro-Ally  sentiment  in  what 
was  officially  neutral  Argentina. — Willis 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  La 
Nardo.  Santiago.  Ercilla.  1943.  154 
pages. — An  “edicion  remozada”  of  La 
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Nardo,  the  story  of  a  Madrid  cocottc. 
Her  beauty  could  have  been  easily  pic¬ 
tured  by  any  mediocre  novelist,  but  her 
innocent  amorality  and  her  amiability 
even  in  death  could  have  been  done  only 
by  an  artist.  She  is  the  antidote  for  the 
sinful  and  mournful  Camille.  Gomez  de 
la  Serna  confesses  to  but  one  influence 
on  his  cstilo  (which  is  a  broader  term 
than  style) — that  of  Goya,  but  one  sus¬ 
pects  him  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
wish  to  say  something  remarkable. — 
Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Berta  Lastarria  Cavero.  Cuentos  del 

Nano.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943.  146  pages. — A  number  in  Zig- 
Zag’s  Biblioteca  Infantil.  This  book  is 
designed  not  only  for  those  who  can 
read,  but  to  be  read  to  still  younger  folk. 
There  are  stories  of  animals,  fairies  and 
of  other  children.  The  stories,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  attractive  illustrations,  relate  the; 
experiences  of  Nano,  who,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  aunt  Isabela,  meets  all  kinds 
of  adventures  which  would  appeal  to  a 
child.  The  absence  of  too  evident  a  moral 
in  these  tales  renders  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  little  people. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Rafael  Maluenda.  Armino  negro. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1942.  280 
pages. — The  French  influence  is  still 
strong  among  Latin  American  novelists. 
Armino  negro  is  another  Lady  of  the 
Camelias,  located  in  Lima,  where  the 
author  lived  for  some  time.  Its  psycho¬ 
logical  portrayal  of  the  aristocratic  fille 
de  joie  who  is  in  a  degree  redeemed  and 
ennobled  by  her  greatness  of  soul,  is  in¬ 
terspersed  with  vigorous  pictures  of  the 
bull  fights,  cock  flghts  and  other  more 
or  less  inane  amusements  of  the  “upper” 
classes  in  Lima.  The  protagonist  how¬ 
ever  is  not  the  magnanimous  gold-dig¬ 
ger  herself,  but  her  adolescent  son,  who 
suffers  so  keenly  for  want  of  a  father 
that  he  commits  suicide.  Maluenda  does 
not  lack  powers  of  analysis,  but  the  read¬ 
er  frequently  has  the  feeling  that  even 
his  psychology  is  improvised  and  facti¬ 
tious.  Moreover,  the  fundamental  nobil¬ 
ity  of  his  heroine  is  not  particularly  evi¬ 


dent  in  her  conduct,  so  that  the  author’s 
word  must  be  taken  for  it,  which  is  a 
little  unsatisfying.  Maluenda  writes  well, 
and  he  knows  how  to  keep  a  story  mov¬ 
ing.  His  friend  Luis  Alberto  Sdnehez, 
who  contributes  a  kind  preface  and  is 
mentioned  with  admiration  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  says  elsewhere  that  Malu¬ 
enda  is  better  at  the  short  story  than 
the  book-length  novel  (he  is  the  author 
of  the  very  popular  long-short  La  Pa- 
chacha,  whose  theme  and  treatment  are 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  Rostand’s 
Chantecler). — It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
novel  was  not  proof-read  more  carefully. 
There  are  errors  that  sometimes  obscure 
the  meaning. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Juan  Martin  de  Estrada.  Campo. 

With  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edith 
Fahnestock  and  Martarita  de  Mayo  of 
Vassar  College.  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath. 
1943.  130  pages. — Some  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  Spanish  in  the  new  text-books 
which  are  pouring  from  the  presses  may 
be  pedagogically  useful,  but  not  much 
of  it  is  literature.  The  Spanish  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vassar  College  report  that  for 
some  years  they  have  been  using  for 
second  year  reading  a  collection  of  sen¬ 
sitive  and  vivid  sketches  of  country  life 
in  Argentina,  by  a  talented  young  Ar¬ 
gentine  who  has  lived  a  great  deal  in  the 
country,  first  published  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1938  by  Francisco  A.  Colombo.  The 
students  liked  them,  and  a  number  of 
the  sketches  now  appear  in  a  school  edi¬ 
tion,  without  the  enthusiastic  foreword 
which  the  old  Colombian  scholar  Baldo- 
mero  Sanfn  Cano  wrote  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine  edition,  but  retaining  several  of  the 
illustrations,  expressive  line  drawings  by 
Alberto  Guiraldes,  famous  artist  brother 
of  the  famous  novelist  Ricardo  Giiiral- 
des.  It  is  a  delicately  beautiful  book,  very 
simply  written  and  difficult  only  because 
of  the  local  vocabulary,  which  is  taken 
care  of  largely  by  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Horacio  Quiroga.  Sus  mejores  cuen- 
tos.  Mexico.  Editorial  Cultura.  1943. 
290  pages. — The  third  volume  in  Cldsi- 
cos  de  America  published  by  the  In- 
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stituto  Intcrnacional  dc  Literatura  Ibero- 
americana.  Professor  John  A.  Crow  of 
the  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  prologued  this  line  selection  of 
Quiroga’s  works  with  a  forty  page  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  introduction.  The 
bibliography  contains  also  data  on  ar¬ 
ticles  by  many  Latin  American  and 
North  American  writers. 

Professor  Crow  has  made  an  excellent 
concise  resume  of  Quiroga’s  salient 
points  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  his 
virtues,  and  a  few  (very  few)  of  his  less 


favorable  tendencies.  After  finishing  this 
book  the  reader  has  a  clear  picture  of  one 
of  the  best  writers  of  Spanish  America, 
with  his  attractiveness  of  character  as 
well  as  his  moral  wrinkles.  Above  all, 
he  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent  can¬ 
vasses  of  the  Parani  river,  the  forest,  and 
country-side  of  Misiones.  The  reader  will 
find  in  this  volume  some  of  the  most 
realistic  stories  in  the  world’s  literature, 
but  he  will  also  find  some  of  the  most 
fantastic  ones. — J.  M.  Herndndez,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  ""Head-Liners") 


^  Joan  Gili.  Introductory  Catalan 
Grammar.  New  York.  Stechert.  156 
pages.  $3.75. — Gili’s  Catalan  Grammar 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  works  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field.  Shorter  and  simpler 
than  those  in  French  and  German,  it 
none  the  less  provides  sufficient  material 
to  enable  anyone  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  Romance  languages  to  read  Cata¬ 
lan  without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  development  of  such  ability  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  purpose  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  writing  this  bmk.  In  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  for  example,  she  expresses  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  lack  of  any  previous 
work  on  Catalan  in  English,  since  this 
deficiency  makes  difficult  any  acquain¬ 
tance  with  “a  literature  notably  rich  in 
both  the  mediaeval  and  modern  period.” 
The  book,  therefore,  is  neither  philo¬ 
logical  treatise  nor  school  textbook,  but 
rather  an  introduction  to  literature.  Con¬ 
sequently,  to  complete  the  grammar,  we 
are  given  both  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
literature,  and,  immediately  afterward, 
a  tiny  collection  of  works  representing 
this  literature  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
thirteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Catalan  literature  has,  therefore,  had 
an  independent  existence  for  over  seven 
hundred  years;  and  “notably  rich  in  the 


mediaeval  period”  it  shared  at  that  time 
the  importance  of  Provencal  itself.  There 
are  many  works  in  English  on  Proven¬ 
cal,  on  both  language  and  literature.  We 
welcome  a  competent  introduction  to  her 
sister  literature,  Catalan. — Edward  L. 
Adams.  University  of  Michigan. 

*  FrantBek  Langer.  DHi  a  Dy\a. 

London.  Kruh  pMtel  ^eskosloven- 
sk^  knihy.  1943.  92  pages.  4  s. — ^Franti- 
Sek  Langer  is  mostly  known  as  a  play¬ 
wright.  He  is  serving  at  present  with 
the  Czechoslovak  armed  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  His  newest  work  is  a  story  about 
the  children  of  a  miners’  village  in  the 
coal  distreit  of  Kladno  near  Prague. 
The  Nazis  fail  in  their  effort  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  village  inhabitants. 
Finally  a  Gestapo  agent  in  the  guise  of  a 
new  school-teacher  succeeds  in  getting 
precious  information  about  the  resist¬ 
ance  movement  out  of  the  village  chil¬ 
dren.  But  Jarka,  one  of  the  boys,  dis¬ 
covers  the  dangerous  plot  and  kills  the 
treacherous  teacher.  An  old  legioneer, 
member  of  the  Czechoslovak  army  of 
liberation  during  the  first  world  war, 
dies  voluntarily  in  order  to  divert  sus¬ 
picion  from  the  boys. 

Mr.  Langer  tells  this  story  in  very 
simple  words,  without  false  romanti- 
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cism.  His  heroes  and  villains  are  under> 
standable  as  human  beings.  The  Bo¬ 
hemian  landscape  is  there  with  all  its 
shining  beauty.  And  the  breath  of  lib¬ 
erty  goes  through  the  whole  story  like  a 
strong  fresh  spring  breeze  through  the 
plum  trees  in  the  author’s  homeland. — 
F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 


heard  of  in  the  Netherlands),  on  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  its  hrst  stage. 
— Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

^  Robert  K.  Spaulding.  How  Spanish 
Grew.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1943.  259  pages.  $2.50. — A 
fascinating  subject  is  here  taken  up  in  an 
easy  and  readable  fashion.  A  knowledge 
of  Spanish  is  of  course  essential  to  read 
it,  but  the  merest  beginner  in  philology 
can  cope  with  this  treatment  without 
undue  strain. 

The  author,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish  at  the  University  of  California, 
has  set  out  to  “view  in  oudine  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  language  of  Spain  in  its 
sounds,  its  forms,  its  constructions,  and 
its  words,  with  consideration  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  country.”  The  development  of  the 
language  is  shown  in  straight  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  beginning,  after  some  in¬ 
troductory  remarks  on  Indo-European 
languages,  with  pre-Roman  Spain  (the 
Iberians  and  Basques,  Celts,  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks)  and  de¬ 
voting  separate  chapters  to  Roman 
Spain,  Germanic  Spain,  Arabic  Spain, 
Old  Spanish,  Spanish  Ascendancy, 
French  Prestige,  and  Modern  Spanish. 
He  has  obviously  approached  his  subject 
with  love  and  enthusiasm  sufficient  to 
please  the  most  ardent  Hispanophile, 
and  his  book  should  fire  the  Spanish  stu¬ 
dent’s  enthusiasm  likewise.  —  Olive 
Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

K  Louis  S.  Bauman.  Russian  Events  in 
the  Light  of  Bible  Prophecy.  New 
York.  Revell.  1942.  191  pages.  $125. — 
The  author  knows  his  scripture  and  he 
quotes  it  adroitly.  The  only  thing  one 
questions  is  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
his  painstaking  effort.  It  is  tiresome  to 
wade  through  the  complex  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  passages  about  Gog  and  Magog 
and  Armageddon,  with  naively-vicious 
references  to  Stalin  and  Communism. 
Sadly  wasted  labor. — A.  K. 

*  V.  dementis.  Panslavism,  Past  and 
Present.  London.  Czechoslovak  Com- 


*  L.  de  Jong.  Je  maintiendrai,  II.  Het 
tweede  jaar  der  N azi-tyrannie  in 
Nederland.  London.  Netherlands  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  (New  York.  Gerard 
Haagens,  597  Fifth  Avenue.  1942. 
$2.50). — The  second  volume  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  German  occupation  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  covers  approximate¬ 
ly  the  period  from  May,  1941,  to  May, 
1942.  The  third  part,  covering  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  has  been  announced  as  a 
1944  publication. — The  author’s  tech¬ 
nique  and  approach  are  the  same  as  in 
the  earlier  volume.  He  is  especially 
strong  this  time  in  proving  his  point 
by  material  from  German<ontrolled 
sources.  This  volume  stresses  rather  at¬ 
titudes  than  deeds  or  events.  It  deals 
largely  with  the  religious,  intellectual 
and  artistic  life  of  the  nation  under  Nazi 
domination  and  the  German  attempts  to 
bring  these  under  the  Nazi  sphere.  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  educational  system 
and  of  intellectual,  scientific  and  artistic 
life  has  so  far  resulted  only  in  exterior 
changes  without  reaching  the  deeper 
life.  The  Germans  have  encountered 
great  difficulty  in  replacing  Dutch  patri¬ 
ots  by  Dutch  Nazis  in  the  important 
administrative  positions.  The  author 
shows  us  the  Dutch  people  in  their  severe 
sufferings  and  still  unbroken  spirit,  with 
undaunted  faith  in  their  Queen  and  in 
their  ultimate  liberation  and  revival. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  V-campaign, 
the  mustering  of  Dutch  volunteers  for 
the  armies  in  Russia,  on  food  rationing 
and  looting,  on  forced  labor,  on  the  Nazi 
infiltration  into  administrative  activities, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  courts 
and  jurisprudence,  on  the  r61e  of  the 
“Dutch”  leader  Mussert,  on  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  on  the  courageous  stand  of 
youth  and  of  the  churches  (remarkable 
co-operation,  something  previously  un¬ 
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mittcc  for  Slav  Reciprocity.  1943.  64 
pages.  Is  3d. — Vlado  dementis  be¬ 
longed  to  the  literary  vanguard  of  young 
Slovakia  in  the  twenties.  Later  on,  he 
turned  to  law  and  politics  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Czechoslovak  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  only  Slovak  literary  and  political 
monthly  published  in  Great  Britain.  In 
this  very  informative  essay,  he  confronts 
the  old-time  Panslavism  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  movement  for  All-Slav  soli¬ 
darity.  The  author  shows  in  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  way  how  the  progressive  and 
liberal  leaders  of  the  Western  Slavs — for 
instance  T.  G.  Masaryk — were  opposed 
to  panslavism  because  of  its  reactionary 
and  imperialist  character  as  a  tool  of 
tsarist  policy.  The  tsarist  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  “never  ceased  to  suspect  the 
Western  Slavs,  more  especially  the 
Czechs,  of  holding  anti-Tsarist,  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  hence  revolutionary  opinions. 
Significantly  enough,  the  person  from 
whom  the  Tsarist  Court  received  its  in¬ 
formation  about  this  ‘dangerous’  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Czechs  was  none  other  than 
Bismarck.” 

The  movement  for  a  real  Slavic 
brotherhood,  as  conceived  a  century  ago 
by  the  great  Slovak  poet  Jin  Kollir 
(1793-1852),  could  not  come  to  life  as 
long  as  there  was  oppression  of  Slavs 
by  other  Slavs.  “It  was  the  undemocratic 
and  reactionary  regimes  of  certain  Slav 
States,”  writes  Mr.  dementis,  “which 
hampered  the  systematic  co-operation 
of  the  Slav  nations,  to  their  detriment 
and  to  that  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  As 
regards  this,  we  need  only  consider  what 
it  would  have  meant  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Europe  if,  in  the  critical  year 
1938,  Poland  had  not  been  dominated 
by  the  Beck  regime,  Yugoslavia  by  the 
Stoyadinovich  clique,  and  Bulgaria  by 
the  pro-German  dynasty,  and  if  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  these  States  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  had  followed  the  example  of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

In  the  last  chapter  the  hope  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  all  Allied  Nations  will  en¬ 
courage  All-Slav  solidarity  founded  up¬ 
on  the  word  of  Kollir:  “. . .  whene’er  to 
a  Slav  thou  appealest,  may  the  response 


come  from  a  human  heart”  and  “only 
he  merits  freedom  who  cherishes  every¬ 
one’s  freedom.” — F.  C.  Weiskppf.  New 
York  City. 

*  Eric  Fischer.  The  Passing  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Age.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1943.  214  pages.  $2.50. — 
The  comparative  study  of  civilizations 
is  rarely  approached  without  some  sub¬ 
jective  bias.  Dr.  Fischer’s  treatment,  hap¬ 
pily,  is  as  objective  and  scholarly  as  it 
is  free  of  jingoism.  He  interprets  the 
present  distribution  of  the  world’s  cul¬ 
tural  and  national  groups  and  their 
trends  on  the  basis  of  historically  estab¬ 
lished  movements  among  past  civiliza¬ 
tions,  with  weighty  evidence  adduced 
from  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  from 
political  history.  The  concluding  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  book:  “In  general,  the  Age 
of  European  Western  Civilization  is 
gone,  but  transformed  Western  civili¬ 
zation  may  survive  in  new  centers  out¬ 
side  Europe,”  sums  up  Fischer’s  com¬ 
pelling  conclusions.  Far  from  suggesting 
drastically  a  cataclysmic  “downfall”  of 
Europe,  the  author  voices  the  verdict  of 
a  wise  gardener  who  knows  that  his  tree 
is  not  lost,  but  that  it  continues  to  live 
and  bloom  in  off -shoots  and  layers,  just 
as  the  tree  itself  is  but  part  of  a  yet 
older  organism. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Russia  and  Japan. 

New  York.  £>oubleday,  Doran.  1942. 
254  pages.  $2.00. — Mr.  Hindus  graphic¬ 
ally  demonstrates  how  well  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  for  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  with  Japan,  as  an  episode  in  the 
large  struggle  with  Hitler’s  Germany. 
The  author  has  no  doubt  that  Russia 
will  win  in  the  end.  Oddly  enough,  he 
still  uses  the  term  “Kremlin”  as  some 
mystic  entity,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
Russian  people. — A.  K. 

Inter  American  Intellectual  Inter¬ 
change.  Austin.  Institute  of  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  1943.  188  pages. — The  Institute 
of  Latin  American  Studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  made  a  valuable  con- 
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tribution  to  the  cause  of  inter-American 
understanding  by  its  Conference  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Interchange,  which  took  place 
June  16-17,  1943  in  Austin.  Representa¬ 
tive  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  various  American  republics 
took  part,  dealing  with  a  variety  of  perti¬ 
nent  subjects.  We  have  papers  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intellectual  interchange. 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Science  and  His¬ 
tory,  as  a  means  of  implementing  it. 
There  is  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  Americas,  especially 
Architecture.  Some  account  is  given  of 
the  methods  used  in  university  teaching 
in  South  America,  notably  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine.  Among  others  addressing  the 
conference  were  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  an 
authority  on  Latin  America,  Manuel 
Toussaint  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
Arturo  Torres  Rioseco  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Risieri  Frondizi  of  the 
University  of  Tucumdn,  who  discussed 
the  Argentine  universities.  At  the  end 
of  the  text  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
engravings  illustrating  Latin  American 
art,  and  a  series  of  photographs  of  the 
new  Mexican  volcano,  Particutin. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Stanley  Marks.  T he  Bear  that  Walkjs 
lil(e  a  Man.  New  York.  Dorrance. 
1943.  339  pages.  $3.00. — Mr.  Marks  has 
put  together  a  mass  of  authentic  facts 
about  Russian  diplomacy  and  warfare 
since  1917,  in  a  vivid,  almost  sensational 
manner,  with  conclusions  that  arc  as 
determined  as  they  arc  sanguine.  A  very 
readable  account,  important  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Soviet  Union. — A.K. 

^  William  K.  Pfeiler.  War  and  the 
German  Mind.  (The  Testimony  of 
Men  of  Fiction  Who  Fought  at  the 
Front).  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  xx-|-349  pages.  $3.25. 
— When  Professor  Pfeiler  published 
this  book  two  years  ago,  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  German  literary 
and  social  history  between  the  two  wars. 
It  is  even  more  timely  today.  To  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  Germany  after  the  war,  it 


shows  all  the  various  and  often  contra¬ 
dictory  aspects  of  the  German  character. 
While  the  war  is  on,  it  aids  the  military 
psychologist  by  presenting  every  type  of 
German  soldier  and  every  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  ideals  and  realities  of  war. 
Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  have  remained  unchanged 
and  whoever  reads  Professor  Pfcilcr’s 
analyses  and  quotations  will  recognize 
the  attitudes  of  the  German  soldier  in 
the  present  war.  While,  unfortunately, 
this  country  has  become  acquainted 
mostly  with  certain  types  of  leftist  and 
pacifist  German  war  literature.  Profes¬ 
sor  Pfeiler  shows  the  great  weight,  and 
frequently  also  the  literary  importance, 
of  the  nationalistic,  conservative,  and 
national  socialist  war  novels.  Authors 
like  Binding,  Carossa,  Flex,  Jiinger,  von 
der  Goltz,  and  especially  Dwinger, 
Wehner  and  Mechow  arc  not  only  re¬ 
flections  of  various  political,  social  and 
moral  strands  in  the  complicated  tissue 
of  the  German  character,  but  arc  great 
writers  and  poets  in  their  own  right  who 
deserve  consideration  in  every  German 
literary  history  and  whose  works  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  every  German 
library.  A  useful  background  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  works  is  the  discussion  of  the 
unique  collection  of  war  letters  from 
German  students  killed  in  action.  In  all 
these  works,  especially  in  the  better  ones, 
we  sec  the  impact  of  the  war  and  the 
revolution,  with  their  challenge  and  the 
breakdown  of  established  values.  We  sec 
how  the  souls  of  the  flower  of  German 
youth  were  torn  between  the  traditional 
values  of  nineteenth  century  liberalism 
and  individualism,  and  the  magic  of  the 
new  ideals  of  an  all-embracing  nation 
and  race.  We  recognize  many  of  the 
ideological  and  social  roots  of  Nazism, 
and  many  of  the  psychological  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  war  generation  which  made 
the  victory  of  Hitler  over  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Weimar  Republic  so 
easy.  But  the  picture  reveals  not  only 
left  wing  liberals  and  potential  Nazis. 
There  arc  many  fine  aspects  of  decent, 
gentlemanly,  Christian  behavior,  equal¬ 
ly  superior  to  braggart  master-racism 
and  egoistic  pacifism;  and  it  is  this  group 
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of  thinkers  who  can  be  relied  on  for  the 
reconstruction  of  post-Nazi  Germany. — 
F.  M.  W assermann.  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege,  Memphis. 

*  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way.  Selections  from  his  public 
addresses  and  papers.  Edited  by  Dago- 
bert  D.  Runes.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1944.  71  pages.  $1.50. — ^Editor 
Rimes  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of  work. 
By  this  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
President’s  pronouncements  on  the  large 
questions  of  the  time,  all  of  them  so  short 
that  the  drift  of  any  of  them  can  be 
caught  at  a  glance,  and  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject  and  not  chronologically,  he  has  re¬ 
minded  us  that  there  are  oases  of  con¬ 
structive  thinking  in  the  not  always 
over-fertile  expanse  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
public  utterances.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
is  a  politician,  but  he  is  also  a  keen  and 
important  thinker,  and  he  has  a  reason¬ 
able  political  philosophy  which  he  has 
presented  fairly  as  well  as  vigorously. 
“You  cannot  make  men  believe  that  a 
way  of  life  is  good  when  it  spreads  pov¬ 
erty,  misery,  disease  and  death.  Men 
cannot  be  everlastingly  loyal  unless  they 
are  free.” — “I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  the  era  of  the  pioneer  is  at  an  end. 
1  only  believe  that  the  area  for  pioneer¬ 
ing  has  changed.  The  period  of  geo¬ 
graphical  pioneering  is  largely  finished. 
But,  my  friends,  the  period  of  social  pio¬ 
neering  is  only  at  its  beginning.” — ^“The 
first  type  of  political  leadership  which  is 
dangerous  to  progress  is  represented  by 
the  man  who  harps  on  one  or  two  reme¬ 
dies  or  proposals  and  claims  that  these 
one  or  two  remedies  will  cure  all  our 
ills.” — “The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  a  layman’s  document,  not 
a  lawyer’s  contract.  That  cannot  be 
stressed  too  often.  Madison,  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  was  not  a  lawyer;  nor 
was  Washington  nor  Franklin,  whose 
sense  of  the  give-and-take  of  life  had 
kept  the  convention  together.” 

Someone  may  call  this  compilation  a 
campaign  document.  But  even  so,  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  an  expert  sifting 
of  solid  and  powerfully-written  matter. 
—H.  K.  L. 


*  Rolf  Tell.  Nazi  Guide  to  Nazism. 

Washington,  D.  C.  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Public  Affairs.  1942.  192  pages. 
$1  and  $2. — A  book  of  “Nazisms”  col¬ 
lected  from  German  speeches,  proclama¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  books.  Hie  editor  has 
grouped  and  ordered  his  large  number 
of  quotations  very  effectively.  Often 
they  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  how  the  Nazi  leaders  have 
constantly  contradicted  themselves  and 
each  other  in  their  ruthless  effort  to 
achieve  the  domination  of  Europe.  No 
claim  is  too  absurd  for  the  Nazi  my¬ 
thology  if  constant  repetition  will  cause 
the  jubilant  slaves  of  the  country  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  And  so  they  are  told  for  instance 
that  Hitler  is  the  master  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  a  specialist  in  every  sphere,  the 
greatest  master  of  the  arts  in  Germany, 
and  even  the  greatest  scientist.  But  the 
idolatry  of  Hitler  is  only  a  small  section 
of  this  book,  which  covers  every  impor¬ 
tant  type  of  political  chicanery  in  ^r- 
many  from  1933  to  1939. — W.  A.  W. 

*  Robert  J.  Kerner.  The  Urge  to  the 
Sea.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1942.  212  pages.  $2.50. — 
Professor  Kerner  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  Russian  history.  Tlie  best  Russian 
historians  have  paid  tribute  to  the  role 
of  rivers  and  other  avenues  of  trade  in 
the  development  of  Russia.  Professor 
Kerner,  with  the  aid  of  his  able  assist¬ 
ants,  has  extracted  this  idea  from  the 
mass  of  scattered  material,  and  has  given 
it  proper  emphasis  in  the  present  study. 
The  purpose  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
subtitle  of  the  book:  “The  Course  of 
Russian  History:  The  Role  of  Rivers, 
Portages,  Ostrogs,  Monasteries,  and 
Furs.”  One  half  of  the  text  is  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  Russia’s  waterways 
and  other  means  of  communication  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  rest  of  the  book 
consists  of  illuminating  documents  and 
descriptive  tables  and  lists,  in  regard  to 
portages,  monasteries,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  factors.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed,  has  an  excellent  index,  perti¬ 
nent  illustrations,  and  twenty  admirably 
helpful  maps. — A.  K. 
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V  Sir  Bernard  Parcs.  Russia.  London. 

Penguin.  1943.  245  pages.  25  cents. 
— The  new  American  edition  of  the 
English  classic  is  gratifying  indeed.  One 
need  not  agree  with  all  of  the  author’s 
views  to  delight  in  the  succinct  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  most  salient  facts  about 
Russia’s  past  and  present.  A  clear  and 
helpful  pocket-guide  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  Russian  problem. — A.  K. 

*  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  The  Common- 
wealth  of  Nations  and  the  Papacy. 
Milwaukee.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.  1942. 
26  pages.  25  cents. — The  Cxcrman-born 
author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  Stanford 
professor  who  has  achieved  clear  and 
vigorous  expression  in  his  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fervor  with 
which  he  keeps  himself  in  the  vanguard 
of  spiritual  causes.  Here  he  summarizes 
almost  six  decades  of  Papal  effort  in  the 
direction  of  world  peace  and  interna¬ 
tional  conciliation.  We  read  of  success¬ 
ful  instances  of  Papal  arbitration  as  well 
as  of  varied  favorable  responses  to  Papal 
leadership.  There  is  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  peace  plan  of  Pius  XII.  Professor 
Reinhardt  deals  with  a  line  of  spiritual 
sovereigns  whose  messages  reach  the 
world  as  those  of  temporal  sovereigns 
never  did.  But  too  often  important  En¬ 
cyclicals,  like  those  on  world  peace,  fail 
to  reach  the  laity. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Robert  Samuel  Rogers.  Studies  in 
the  Reign  of  Tiberius.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1943.  ix-}-181 
pages.  2  plates.  $2.25. — American  Classi¬ 
cal  scholarship  will  welcome  this  small 
volume.  It  is  well  written,  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  wastes  no  words.  Its  two  sec¬ 
tions  arc  respectively,  as  the  subtidc  in¬ 
dicates,  studies  of  Some  Imperial  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Tiberius  and  of  the  life  and  ca¬ 
reer  of  Drusus  Julius  Caesar.  The  first 
section  is  properly  another  chapter  to 
Marsh’s  Reign  of  Tiberius,  an  effort  in 
a  new  direction  toward  rehabilitating 
the  reputation  of  this  emperor  and  re¬ 
claiming  it  from  the  ban  of  Tacitus’ 
derogation.  The  virtues  claimed  for  Ti¬ 
berius  by  Rogers  on  the  basis  of  numis¬ 
matic  evidence  as  well  as  the  grudging 


testimony  of  the  literature  arc:  Liberali- 
tas  and  Prouidentia,  dementia,  and 
Moderatio.  It  is  Rogers’  contention, 
based  on  a  copious  citation  of  specific 
acts,  that  these  were  virtues  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Tiberius,  and  not  merely 
claimed  by  imperial  propaganda  as  the 
coins  might  suggest.  The  second  section 
is  of  importance  as  the  fullest  biographi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  Tiberius’  ill-fated  son, 
Drusus.  As  such  it  supersedes  the  article 
of  Gardthausen  in  the  Realenzyl(lopddie. 
A  noteworthy  advance  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  attempt  to  establish  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  for  Sejanus’  “conception 
of  the  ambition  to  rule  the  empire.’’ 

The  book  is  completed  and  made  use¬ 
ful  by  the  addition  of  a  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  an  index  of  passages  cited,  and  a 
general  index. — Lloyd  W.  Daly.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Gordon  Enders.  Foreign  Devil. 

New  York.  Simon  and  Shuster. 
1942.  307  pages.  $2.50. — This  auto¬ 
biography  of  an  American  missionary’s 
son  who  grew  to  maturity  in  India  dis¬ 
pels  the  mysteries  of  the  Far  East  and 
attempts  to  destroy  the  supposed  barriers 
between  East  and  West.  Although  the 
story  lacks  the  local  color  that  Kipling 
gave  Kim,  it  portrays  the  Oriental  real¬ 
istically  and  vividly  enough  for  the  read¬ 
er  to  forget  his  C^idental  perspective 
and  regard  the  American  as  a  “foreign 
devil.’’ 

Gordon  Enders  describes  his  three 
teachers  who  prepared  him  for  his  role 
in  national  affairs  of  the  East.  The  first 
was  the  master  servant  of  the  Enders 
household,  a  Hindu  youth,  who  edu¬ 
cated  Gordon  in  the  practical  side  of 
Hindu  life.  The  poverty  and  uncertainty 
of  life  in  India  are  vividly  brought  out. 
Mr.  Enders  describes  India  politically 
as  a  decadent  dictatorship  with  priests 
as  dictators.  The  second  teacher  was  a 
Tibetan  who  lived  in  voluntary  exile 
from  his  country  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
oppression  of  his  people  brought  on 
themselves  by  their  extreme  asceticism. 
The  third  teacher  was  the  Panchan 
Lama  himself  of  Tibet,  whose  political 
adviser  Mr.  Enders  later  was  destined 
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to  become.  The  reader  is  told  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  Lamas  and  their 
“Reincarnations.”  The  teachings  of 
these  three  men  afforded  Gordon  Enders 
an  insight  into  the  complex  character 
of  the  Far  East  such  as  few  Westerners 
can  claim. — Lois  Frauchiger.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  Albert  Gu^rard.  Napoleon  III.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1943.  338  pages.  $3.50. — A  democratic 
humanitarian  who  inherited  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Legend  and  reshaped  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  become,  bv  popular  mandate,  the 
head  of  a  regime  of  Caesarian  democracy 
— that  is  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Gu^raid’s 
interpretation  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
book  is  slow  and  thoughtful  reading. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  factual  narrative 
and  a  maximum  of  the  type  of  intellec¬ 
tual  substance  to  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Gucrard,  especially  after  he  has  devoted 
thirty  years  to  the  critical  study  of  his¬ 
torical  evidence.  Clearly  a  book  for  the 
specialist.  The  general  reader  with  ra¬ 
tionalist  proclivities  will  admire  its  live¬ 
ly  sagacity  but  he  may  wish  he  had  a 
better  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
Second  Empire. 

Mr.  Gucrard  refutes  completely  the 
traditional  Republican  view  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  His  convictions  arc  those  of 
critical  historians.  The  Emperor,  weight¬ 
ed  down  though  he  was  by  his  own 
“damaged  soul,”  by  the  implications  of 
the  Legend  and  the  fatal  restoration  of 
heredity,  stood  for  direct  democracy, 
the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  the 
socialist  function  of  wealth:  “Utopias  of 
yesterday;  they  arc  at  this  hour  the  only 
alternatives  of  strife  and  chaos.”  The 
things  of  Caesar  were  security,  order, 
and  prosperity — and  the  “welfare  of  the 
most  numerous  class”  was  his  special 
concern. — W,  A.  W. 

*  George  Buday.  George  Budays 
Uttle  Bool^.  London.  The  Favil 

Press.  1944.  32  pages. — This  booklet, 
illustrated  and  edited  by  George  Buday, 
the  gifted  Hungarian  artist,  fulfills  a 
delightful  and  significant  purpose  in 


these  times.  A  Hungarian  artist,  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  choice  and  not  through  persecu¬ 
tion,  has  given  the  world  an  exquisite 
textual  and  pictorial  experience  of  Hun¬ 
garian  folklore.  The  foreword,  warm 
and  pertinent,  points  out  that  “the  folk¬ 
tale  teaches  us  the  fact  that  there  exists 
a  language  and  that  there  is  a  way  of 
thinking  which  can  make  into  brothers 
even  the  most  different  nations.”  The 
Hungarian  folktales,  translated  into 
English,  the  ballads  and  Christmas 
carols  and  the  illustrations,  impress  one 
as  something  very  refreshing.  It  most 
certainly  speaks  for  the  democratic  free¬ 
dom  of  England  that  this  “Hungarian” 
booklet  could  appear  in  the  year  1944, 
at  a  time  when  war  separated  the  tra¬ 
ditional  friendship  of  the  English  and 
the  Hungarian  nation. — Joseph  Remen- 
yi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Louis  Golding.  In  the  Steps  of 
Moses.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America.  1943. 
556  pages.  $2.50. — An  account  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  following  the  road 
traveled  by  Moses,  first  alone  to  Midian 
then  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
wanderings.  The  author  seeks  to  find 
traces  of  Moses  and  to  reconstruct  the 
events  of  his  life.  While  Mr.  Golding 
has  great  respect  for  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative,  he  does  not  take  questions  of 
geography  too  seriously  for,  as  he  states, 
“in  terms  of  pure  scholarship,  our  jour¬ 
ney  begged  a  question  or  two.”  In  an¬ 
other  place  he  observes,  “The  Muslims 
do  not  very  busily  play  the  game  of 
identification,  as  indeed,  the  Jews  do 
not,  either.  It  is  principally  a  diversion 
of  the  Christians.”  When  he  reaches 
Sinai 'he  says,  “For  the  Holy  Mountain 
is  a  spiritual,  not  a  physical  experience.” 
Keeping  to  this  point  of  view,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  account  of  his  journey  with  his 
two  companions  is  interesting  and  his 
descriptions  arc  fascinating.  In  one  place 
he  writes  of  the  Arabian  desert,  “Some¬ 
times  it  had  the  awful  virginity  of  the 
crater-pocked  moon.”  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast  he  writes  of  a  well  near  Petra,  “The 
water  of  Musa  springs  full  and  clear 
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from  within  a  cool  well-built  chamber 
tufted  with  maidenhair.” 

With  sadness  but  without  rancor  Mr. 
Golding  tells  of  the  prejudice  against 
him  as  a  Jew  in  Transjordan.  His  com¬ 
panions  arc  not  Jews.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  whether  any  one  of  the 
party  is  a  Jew  he  admits  that  he  waited 
for  one  of  his  companions  to  meet  the 
question  with  the  truthful  but  evasive 
answer,  “we  arc  English.”  While  the 
author  is  often  uncertain  about  the  jour¬ 
neys  of  Moses,  he  is  never  uncertain 
about  Lawrence  of  Arabia  and  in  part 
of  his  account  he  spends  as  much  time 
tracing  Lawrence  through  the  desert  as 
in  tracing  Moses.  Actually,  the  author  is 
as  loyal  to  his  English  home  as  he  is  to 
his  Jewish  ancestry.  On  one  occasion  he 
says  of  himself  and  his  companions, 
“There  arc  no  more  fervent  imperial¬ 
ists  .  .  .  that  night  anywhere  cast  of 
Suez.”  This  book  is  recommended  to 
those  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Biblical  lands.  It  includes  a  selected 
bibliography  and  two  adequate  maps.  It 
docs  not  include  an  index. — Roy  Git- 
tinger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Arnold  L.  Haskell.  Waltzing  Ma¬ 
tilda — A  Back^ground  to  Australia. 
London.  Readers  Union,  Adam  & 
Charles  Black.  1943.  266  pages. — The 
title  of  this  book  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war.  “Waltzing  Matilda”  is  appar- 
endy  the  nickname  for  an  American 
tank  in  the  North  African  batdes,  but 
the  word  is  older  than  that.  It  is  Aus¬ 
tralian  slang  for  the  pack  (or  “swag”) 
that  the  iramp  (swagman)  carries  on  his 
back;  and  the  phrase  was  first  used  in 
a  little  song  by  the  Australian  poet 
Banjo  Patterson.  This  book,  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ballet  dancer,  is  a  eulogy  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  its  people.  There  is  nothing 
but  praise  in  it,  but  Americans  will  feel 
that  the  Englishman  failed  to  understand 
the  Australian  as  well  as  any  American 
will  naturally  understand  him  without 
writing  about  him.  The  book  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Bridsh  superiority,  and  there 
is  condescension  in  its  liking  for  the 
“queer  bloke”  that  the  Australian  is  to 
the  Englishman.  To  the  American  the 


Australian  is  an  equal.  To  the  English¬ 
man  he  is  still  more  or  less  the  outcast 
who  was  a  “queer  one”  to  start  with 
and  now,  to  the  Britisher’s  surprise, 
seems  to  have  done  “jolly  well”  for  him¬ 
self.  The  book  is  interesting  as  a — some¬ 
what  childish — travelogue,  and  contains 
fair  photographs  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  too  much  from  editing  in 
complete  conformity  with  the  “author¬ 
ized  economy  standards”  as  stated  on 
the  fly-leaf. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berk¬ 
eley,  California. 

*  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer.  Horus,  Royal 
God  of  Egypt.  Grafton,  Mass.  So¬ 
ciety  of  Oriental  Research.  1942.  232 
pages. — Professor  Mercer  presents  for 
the  first  time  in  any  language  a  detailed 
and  erudite  reconstruction  and  analysis 
of  this  god  and  his  worship.  Using  as 
his  source  material  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  and  native  records  he  traces  the 
history  of  the  god  from  the  earliest  ac¬ 
tual  occurrence  in  picture  and  text  down 
through  the  Roman  period.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  encyclopaedic,  embracing  prac¬ 
tically  every  phase  of  the  subject, 
strengthening  nearly  every  statement 
with  citation  and  reference,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  whole  with  a  truly  impres¬ 
sive  bibliography.  Over  100  illustrations 
are  used.  It  is  a  book  for  the  scholar 
and  the  expert;  it  should  prove  to  be  the 
definitive  work  in  the  field. 

Certain  criticisms  can  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  of  even  so  learned  a  volume.  Ac¬ 
curate  dating  in  Egyptian  chronology 
is  still  a  vexing  problem.  Even  the  ex¬ 
pert  would  find  a  calendar  chart  of  as¬ 
sistance,  and  no  such  chart  appears. 
There  is  not  even  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  calendar  dating  used  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  although  constant  reference  is 
made  to  Egyptian  periods  and  ages.  The 
absence  of  any  map  at  all  is  even  more 
serious  in  a  work  which  employs  place- 
names  in  almost  every  other  line.  By 
way  of  more  general  criticism,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  the  author,  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  every  possible  conclu¬ 
sion  which  might  be  drawn  from  his 
evidence,  sometimes  gives  four  or  five 
variant  theories,  all  presented  in  such 
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detail  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  become 
lost  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  opinion. 
Furthermore,  one  somehow  or  other  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate 
treatment  of  a  god  and  his  worship, 
some  discussion  about  the  ethical,  moral, 
or  social  implication  and  effect  of  this 
religion.  In  this  respect  the  reader  is 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  subject  is  not  touched  upon. 
This  does  not  detract,  however,  from 
the  value  of  the  work  as  a  reference 
volume  for  the  specialist. — H.  L.  Stow. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Alfred  Loewenberg.  Annals  of 
Opera,  1597-1940.  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land.  W.  Heffer  &  Sons.  1943. 897  p>ages. 
£4.4.0. — Dr.  Loewenberg,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Ullstein  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Berlin,  has  been  working  on  this 
monumental  publication  for  years.  The 
manuscript  was  ready  for  publication 
shortly  before  the  war  broke  out. — The 
book  is  at  the  same  time  a  history  of 
operas,  arranged  according  to  the  date 
of  their  first  performance,  and  a  history 
of  European  opera  houses.  Dates  and 
facts  have  been  collected  from  original 
scores,  libretti,  play-bills,  contemporary 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  well  as 
from  letters,  memoirs,  bibliographical 
works,  catalogues,  etc.  All  operas  are 
included  which  made  some  impression 
in  their  time.  The  first  was  La  Dafne, 
composed  by  Jacopo  Peri  and  produced 
at  Florence  in  1597. — It  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  these  annals  how  opera  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  “academic”  model  to 
the  increasingly  spectacular  production 
of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The 
opera  was  at  the  start  an  aristocratic 
type  of  entertainment,  and  was  per¬ 
formed  before  an  exclusive  circle  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  In  time  Italian  opera 
spread  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Comic  opera,  although  also  of  Italian 
origin,  came  to  be  predominandy 
French  in  type.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  political  as¬ 
pect  of  opera  was  predominant:  An- 
dreas  Hojcr,  Tell,  Fidelio.  The  last 
pages  of  the  book  record  a  very  produc¬ 
tive  period  between  1920  and  1933  in 


Germany  and  Italy.  What  may  a  later 
edition  have  to  add? — Use  Cohnen. 
London,  England. 

*  Giacomo  Grillo.  Poets  at  the  Court 
of  Ferrara.  Ariosto,  Tasso  and  Gua- 
rini,  with  a  Chapter  on  Michelangelo. 
(Introduction  by  Elmer  V.  Grillo). 
Boston.  Excelsior  Press.  1943.  139  pages. 
— Giacomo  Grillo’s  litde  book  on  Pulci 
and  Boiardo  (Two  Aspects  of  Chivalry) 
was  reviewed  in  our  Winter,  1944,  is¬ 
sue.  This  volume  deals  with  the  poets 
who  shed  luster  on  the  court  of  Ferrara. 
As  the  author  states  in  his  foreword,  the 
volume  is  not  a  profound  scholarly  dis¬ 
sertation.  The  general  reader  who  has 
already  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Renaissance  will  And  proAt  in  this  well 
balanced  analysis  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  three  poets.  The  seven  pages  of 
introduction  offer  some  information  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  Court  of 
Ferrara,  the  intellectual  and  social  in- 
Auence  of  the  House  of  Este,  and  the 
growth  and  later  decay  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  there. 

The  literary  study  of  the  poets  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  their  day,  and 
if  the  author  interrupts  his  literary  his¬ 
tory  with  purely  biographical  sketches, 
it  is  only  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  general,  the  role 
of  the  Ferrarese  court,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  these  poets  wrote. 
He  makes  excellent  use  of  modern  Ital¬ 
ian  critical  thought.  The  poetical  pas¬ 
sages  are  well  chosen,  the  paraphrases 
are  brief,  and  the  criticism  is  sound. 
The  chapter  on  Michelangelo,  though 
meager,  blends  neatly  with  the  three 
main  chapters.  Those  who  wish  addi¬ 
tional  material  on  the  period  here  treated 
will  And  a  selective  bibliography. — fean 
Saba.  Grinnell  College. 

M  R.  A.  Ginsburg.  The  Soul  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury.  A  collection  of  Czech  poetry  in 
English.  Chicago.  Czech  Literary  Press. 
1943.  157  pages. — R.  A.  Ginsburg,  a 
Czech-American,  has  published  several 
essays  on  Czech  literature  as  well  as 
translations  of  Czech  verse.  Now  he 
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presents  us  with  a  collection  of  poems 
of  14  Czech  poets  from  1820  to  1920. 
Every  anthology  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
incomplete,  and  this  one  not  only  leaves 
out  the  younger  poetic  generation  (the 
flower  of  Czech  poetry:  Nezval,  Wolk- 
er,  Seifert,  Halas)  but  also  such  out¬ 
standing  older  poets  as  S.  K.  Neumann, 
Petr  Bezruk,  Fr5na,  Srdmek,  Karel 
Toman,  and  Josef  Hora,  all  represent¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  trend  of  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  love  for  freedom.  His 
translations  are  accurately  and  diligent¬ 
ly  done;  they  transmit  to  the  English 
reader  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  and  flavor 
of  Czech  poetry,  which  ranks  high  in 
European  literature.  Short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  poets  represented  in  the 
anthology  are  a  valuable  asset,  but  a 
general  introduction  giving  the  English 
reader  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Czech 
literature  should  have  been  included. 

Asa  whole,  Mr.  Ginsburg’s  collection 
will  certainly  prove  a  useful  source  of 
information  as  well  as  enjoyment  for 
all  those  interested  in  Czech  (or  Slavic) 
poetry. — F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York 
City. 

*  Charles  Maxwell  Lancaster.  Saints 
and  Sinners  in  Old  Romance.  Nash¬ 
ville.  Vanderbilt  University  Press.  1942. 
xxviii-f-438  pages.  $3.00. — ^This  chres- 
tomathy  of  poems  dealing  with  ascetic 
saints  and  sensuous  lovers  is  addressed 
to  the  English  student  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  interested  in  the  opera,  the 
church,  and  the  institution  of  chivalry. 
He  who  runs  away  from  Old  French  in 
order  to  read  English  will  And  within 
his  ken  lengthy  tales  extracted  from  the 
Vie  de  Saint  Ldger,  Vie  de  Saint  T homos 
Becf^et,  Robert  le  Diable,  and  Tristan 
versions  as  well  as  several  brief  selec¬ 
tions.  In  its  felicitous  combination  of 
mastery  of  the  mediaeval  subject-matter 
and  of  fluency  in  modern  poetic  diction, 
this  book  recalls  Longfellow’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  In  fact,  Lan¬ 
caster  refers  to  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha 
to  justify  his  shift  from  the  rhymed 
iambic  quadrimeter,  used  in  the  original 
of  Beroul’s  Tristan,  to  an  unrhymed 
trochaic  quadrimeter.  If  I  could  take  the 


500  lines  from  the  Vie  de  Saint  Thomas 
Bec\et  as  a  criterion,  I  should  say  that 
the  translator  sacrifices  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  to  poetic  license  rarely,  statis¬ 
tically  less  than  1%  (lines  5177,  5372, 
5384,  5427).  Lancaster  equates  Guernes 
de  Pont-Sainte-Maxcnce  with  Chaucer 
and  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  but  he  does  not 
mention  Walbcrg  in  the  bibliography. 
The  statement  that  six  philologists 
“have  well  nigh  exhausted  the  field  of 
investigation’’  anent  the  Vie  de  Saint 
LSger  document  overlooks  such  works 
as  the  1937  monograph  by  Linskill.  The 
addenda  in  prose  are  to  be  used  with 
caution,  but  the  savor  of  the  old  wine 
of  France  is  preserved  well  in  this  new 
bottle  of  poesy. — Raphael  Levy.  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University. 

*  A.  J.  M.  Smith.  T he  Bool(  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Poetry.  Chicago.  University  of 

Chicago  Press.  1943.  452  pages.  $3.50. 
— This  anthology  of  Canadian  poetry 
has  been  made  with  unusual  care.  All 
the  poems  included  are  well  worthwhile 
and  represent  the  work  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  poets  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  historical 
introduction,  the  full  biographical 
sketches,  and  the  carefully  organized 
bibliography  make  it  an  especially  valu¬ 
able  text  for  the  student.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  reader  will  find  a 
wealth  of  good  poetry  here — ^much  of 
which  he  may  have  missed — set  forth 
in  an  unusually  attractive  form.  Some 
Indian  verse  and  French-Canadian  folk 
songs  are  included  in  translation,  and 
there  are  many  rather  long  English 
poems  one  does  not  find  in  other  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  sort. — Sandford  M.  Salyer. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Charles  W.  Stork,  Translator. 
Anthology  of  Norwegian  Lyrics. 

Princeton  University  Press.  American 
Scandinavian  Foundation.  1942.  153 
pages.  $2.75. — The  particular  lilt  and 
roll  of  a  language  must  live  in  a  poem 
to  give  it  allurement.  Certain  forms  of 
metrics  suit  one  language  better  than 
another.  A  translation  of  poetry  retain¬ 
ing  the  original  meter  offers,  therefore. 
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difficulties  which  to  be  overcome  require 
not  only  artistic  discernment  of  high 
order  but  also  infinite  patience  and  the 
craftsmanship  of  a  Cellini. 

Dr.  Stork  in  his  Anthology  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lyrics  has  well  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  an  almost  impossible  task  and 
enriched  the  English  speaking  world 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  spiritual 
lands  of  a  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
North.  The  tonal  scale  is  broad  between 
the  crushing  roar  of  the  narrows  of 
Lofoten  and  the  faint  scent  of  wild 
flowers  in  dark  Hr  vales.  It  colors  the 
soul  of  Norway  and  makes  fine  music 
and  Stork  has  caught  it. 

There  are  representative  selections 
from  the  four  master  singers,  Welhaven, 
Vergeland,  Bjornsen  and  Ibsen,  and 
enough  from  the  younger  generations 
to  warm  the  reader  with  the  fire  of  the 
emotional  life  that  produced  this  poetry. 

Peerless  in  fierce  majesty  and  haunt¬ 
ing  sorrowfulness  is  Bjornsen’s  Olaf 
Trygveson  (king  of  Norway,  fell  in  the 
sea  battle  of  Svolder,  A.D.  1000).  Heads 
are  lifted  anywhere  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  when  the  mighty  chord  of  the 
first  line  is  struck: — 

Boldy  o'er  the  sea  with  spreading  sail 

Great  ships  glide  .  .  . 

Most  characteristic  of  the  northern 
peoples  is  their  indefinable  unquench¬ 
able  longing,  the  mark  of  doers  and  seek¬ 
ers.  Strongly  it  throbs  in  Gunnar  Reiss- 
Andersen’s  Phantoms  and  Spring: — 

.  .  .  We  l(now  it  all  too  well 
That  spring  in  us  is  always,  truth  to  tell. 
All  longing  that  no  spring  has  ever  sated. 
— Lars  Florell.  Detroit. 

*  Antonio  Gronowicz.  Bolek^.  New 
York.  Thomas  Nelson.  1942,  $2.50. 
— Bolek  Polanski  and  his  family,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  small  hero’s  highly 
cherished  violin,  leave  Poland  shortly 
before  the  German  attack  on  their  coun¬ 
try  in  1939.  The  account  of  their  exodus 
and  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States 
contains  sufficient  moments  of  suspense 
to  satisfy  the  taste  of  action-seeking 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passages 
which  might  bore  some  of  the  afore¬ 


mentioned  category  reveal  best  of  all 
the  poetic  gifts  of  Antoni  Gronowicz. 
His  descriptions  of  historic  Polish  land¬ 
marks  and  of  scenes  in  the  province  and 
the  capitol  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  English 
language.  They  are  also  valuable  as 
records  of  what  occurred  just  a  short 
while  before  the  Nazi  threat  of  war 
was  fulfilled,  and  as  interesting  bits  of 
Polish  folklore.  One  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  spots  in  the  book  is  the  episode  of 
Bolek’s  informal  violin  concert  at  the 
gates  of  Warsaw’s  Saski  Park.  Just  as 
Bolek  managed  to  fill  the  ears  of  his 
city  audience  with  the  lovely  tale  of  the 
Polish  countryside,  so  has  Gronowicz 
succeeded  in  conveying  in  the  melody 
of  his  prose  “the  roar  of  the  Wisla,  and 
the  soft  rustle  of  wind  passing  through 
uncut  grain.’’ — Walter  A.  Bara.  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

Stronger  than  Peath.  Short  Stories 

of  the  War.  1942.  72  pages. — K. 
Simonow.  Stalingrad  Fights  On.  1942. 
48  pages. — Alexei  Tolstoy.  Daredevils 
and  Other  Stories.  1942.  68  pages. — We 
Carry  On.  Tales  of  the  War  by  A.  Tol¬ 
stoy,  M.  Sholokhov,  etc.  1942. 172  pages. 
— K.  Simonow.  Moscow.  1943. 24  pages. 
— Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Publish¬ 
ing  House. — All  these  stories  play  the 
same  tune:  Win  the  war!  Destroy  the 
Germans!  Sacrifice  everything  for  the 
Russian  Fatherland!  Those  who  have 
known  the  Russian  people  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky  and  others  of  their  day  may 
be  terrified  by  the  change  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  contemplative  and  not  very 
active  people.  How  the  iron  must  have 
entered  their  souls  to  accumulate  such 
hatred!  The  contrast  between  this  bit¬ 
terness  and  their  tender  feelings  toward 
their  fellow-countrymen  reminds  one  of 
Robespierre,  who  could  not  kill  a  fly 
but  sent  hundreds  to  the  guillotine. — 
These  Russian  stories  emphasize  the 
thought  of  Hemingway’s  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls,  that  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  is  the  one  which  is  fought  for  a 
philosophy  of  life. 

The  make-up  of  these  books  is  better 
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than  that  of  the  war-time  books  in  Eng¬ 
land. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  William  Penn 
College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Leo  Tolstoy.  War  and  Peace.  New 

York.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1942. 
1369  pages. — The  timeliness  of  this  novel 
has  never  been  questioned,  whether  it  be 
from  the  long  or  the  short  view.  Hitler’s 
invasion  of  Russia  has  naturally  brought 
to  mind  Napoleon’s  earlier  attempt,  and 
its  failure.  The  “Inner  Sanctum  Edi¬ 
tion’’  of  Tolstoy’s  masterpiece  is  a  joy 
to  the  eye,  is  supplied  with  maps  and 
other  ingeniously  helpful  features,  and 
has  a  brilliant  foreword  by  Clifton  Fadi- 
man  on  the  novel  itself  and  on  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  campaign  of 
1812  and  that  of  our  own  day.  The  re¬ 
viewer  would  have  preferred  the  Con¬ 
stance  Garnett  translation  to  that  by 
Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  taste:  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Maude  version  atones  for  its  occasional 
gaucheries. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

**  Ireene  Wicker.  The  Uttle  Hunch- 

bac\  Horse.  Illustrated  by  Frank 
Liberman.  New  York.  Putnam’s.  1942. 
155  pages.  $2.00. — ^Peter  Ershoif.  Uttle 
Magic  Horse.  Translated  by  Tatiana 
Balkoff  Drowne  and  illustrate  by  Vera 
Bock.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1942.  120 
pages.  $2.50. — ErshofT s  fairy  tale  in 
verse,  Konyol(-Gorl}unol(,  first  published 
in  1838,  is  probably  the  most  popular 
story  in  Russia.  The  old  theme  of  the 
youngest  son,  regarded  as  a  fool,  rising 
successfully  above  his  wise  brothers,  is 
here  retold  in  sparkling  verse,  peppered 
with  folk-wit  and  wisdom.  Miss  Wicker 
has  given  the  story  a  prose  garb,  with 
many  liberties  and  variations.  The 
sparkle  is  gone,  but  the  tale  remains 
amusing  and  entertaining.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  edition  u  a  happy  approach  to 
the  author’s  own  manner:  both  the 
translator  and  the  illustrator  were  born 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  both  have  man¬ 
aged  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  At  last  English  readers,  adult  and 
juvenile  alike,  may  enjoy  a  veritable 
masterpiece  of  Russian  folk-poetry. — 


Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Georg  Leyh  and  Fritz  Milkau, 
Editors.  Handbuch  der  Bibliothel{j- 
sunssenschaft,  Vol.  Ill:  Geschichte  der 
Bibliothe\en.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz. 
1940.  xxiii-f-1051  pages.  80  marks. — 
Most  Handbiicher  have  little  appeal  for 
scholars  outside  of  the  specialized  fields 
in  which  they  arc  written,  but  a  history 
of  libraries  which  amounts  to  a  history 
of  culture  is  a  different  matter.  This  long 
awaited  third  volume  of  the  Milkau- 
Lcyh  Handbuch  der  Bibliothel{swissen- 
schaft,  while  detailed  enough  for  histori¬ 
ans  of  libraries,  is  not  only  informative 
and  comprehensible  for  the  general 
reader  but  is  also  an  essential  reference 
work  for  the  historian  or  student  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  particular  field  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Thus  no  one  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  German  literature  will  be 
able  to  get  along  indefinitely  without 
referring  to  Leyh’s  brilliant  four  hun¬ 
dred  page  essay  on  “German  Libraries 
from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  Present 
Day.’*  Aloys  Bomcr’s  two  hundred  pages 
entitled  “From  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Enlightenment’’  will 
likewise  be  indispensable  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  Renaissance,  Reformation, 
and  Counter-Reformation.  Karl  Christ’s 
treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  con¬ 
siderably  superior  to  the  work  published 
on  the  subject  by  J.  W.  Thompson  a  few 
years  back.  Of  particular  interest  to  us 
is  Albert  Predeck’s  history  of  British 
and  American  libraries.  While  less  than 
a  third  as  extensive  as  Leyh’s  essay,  it  is 
ably  written  and  informative  and  will 
be  of  immense  value  in  filling  a  serious 
gap  in  the  history  of  our  culture.  Viktor 
Burr,  the  Tubingen  Byzantinist,  handled 
Byzantine  and  Arab  libraries,  and  Carl 
Wcndcl,  director  of  the  University  of 
Halle  Library,  covered  libraries  in 
Graeco-Roman  Antiquity.  Modern  li¬ 
brary  history  outside  of  C^rmany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  America  is  dealt  with  rather 
briefly  by  Joris  Vorstius.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  pre-Hellenic  libraries  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  editors 
to  show  only  the  development  of  the 
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modern  Occidental  library.  However,  it 
may  be  considered  unfortunate  that 
some  consideration  was  not  given  to 
Jewish  libraries  and  that  Arab  libraries 
were  given  a  scant  six  pages.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  public  library  is  ade¬ 
quately  covered  by  Predeek,  but  nothing 
at  all  is  said  about  the  public  library  on 
the  continent.  Documentation  is  satis¬ 
factory  though  not  exhaustive,  and  any¬ 
one  who  desires  to  pursue  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  further  will  And  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  introductory  references.  Like  the 
other  two  volumes  of  the  Hand  buck, 
the  present  volume  suffers  considerably 
from  the  lack  of  an  index. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

H.  Fraenkel,  Editor.  Der  Weg  zu 

einem  neuen  Deutschland.  Gesehen 
von  einem  Sozialdemokraten,  Kommu- 
nisten,  Liberalen,  Wissenschaftler,  Pas¬ 
tor  und  einer  Frau.  London.  Lindsay 
Drummond.  1943.  84  pages. — Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Nazi  regime,  men  of  vari¬ 
ous  trends  and  parties,  have  joined  forces 
here  to  express  their  thoughts  and  hopes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.  They 
can  conceive  of  her  reconstruction  only 
on  democratic  lines.  The  subject  is  of 
deepest  concern  to  every  European,  since 
it  will  depend  on  Germany  whether  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  world  can  enjoy  a  lasting 
peace.  The  contributors  agree  that  the 
moral  reconstruction  of  Germany  must 
be  the  work  of  the  German  people  them¬ 
selves.  But  sound  Allied  propaganda 
and  the  power  of  the  “good  example” 
may  do  much  to  help  achieve  that  goal. 
And  they  agree  that  the  National  So¬ 
cialists  arc  only  one  clement  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation. 

A  task  of  primary  importance  is  that 
of  re-educating  German  youth.  In  spite 
of  current  opinion  in  this  country,  it  is 
possible  that  this  task  will  not  be  so 
difficult  when  the  reaction  from  defeat 
has  set  in.  When  the  realization  of  their 
failure  has  cooled  their  heated  brains, 
they  may  be  able  to  think  more  sanely. 
The  Germans  have  always  been  amen¬ 
able  to  the  influence  of  philosophy,  and 
their  great  thinkers,  Lessing,  Herder, 
Kant,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Humboldt,  have 


antidotes  for  the  poisons  which  have 
crazed  them  if  they  can  be  led  to  read 
them  again  with  an  open  mind.  If  a 
sound  family  life  can  be  restored  in  Ger¬ 
many,  if  their  Universities  can  be  re¬ 
organized,  their  libraries  replenished, 
and  scientific  research  be  set  back  on  an 
even  keel,  it  is  possible  that  they  can  be 
brought  back  to  mental  normalcy.  The 
contributors  to  this  symposium,  it  is 
true,  arc  all  inclined  to  view  the  situation 
through  glasses  that  arc  more  or  less 
Red. — Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

*  Ernst  Jiingcr.  Auf  den  Marmorl(lip- 
pen.  Hamburg.  Hanscatische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1940.  157  pages. — This  re¬ 
markable  book  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  the  spiritual  crisis  in¬ 
side  Hidcr’s  Germany.  Ernst  Jiinger 
was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  “t^ 
mobilization,”  and  in  his  books  on  the 
first  World  War  he  extolled  batdc  as 
the  essence  of  man’s  innermost  experi¬ 
ence.  Yet  in  this  book  he  takes  his  stand 
unequivocally  against  totalitarian  dicta¬ 
torship.  The  setting,  in  dmc  and  place, 
is  outside  of  the  history  we  know.  Jiingcr 
tells  in  veiled  language  how  a  despot, 
through  a  planned  system  of  terror, 
wipes  out  every  trace  of  freedom,  culture 
and  human  dignity.  The  observant  read¬ 
er  docs  not  miss  ^e  veiled  allusions  to 
events  in  our  present  world;  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  lines  which  doubdess  refer 
to  the  war  on  Poland:  “Yes,  it  is  easier 
to  force  one’s  arm  to  obey  than  one’s 
heart;  our  thoughts  were  with  the  peo¬ 
ples  who  were  defending  their  indige¬ 
nous  freedom  so  valiantly  against  su¬ 
perior  forces.”  Today  the  man  who  once 
advocated  total  war  knows  this:  “that 
the  WORD  is  the  magic  sword  before 
whose  shining  rays  the  power  of  tyranny 
pales.  Triune  arc  the  word,  freedom  and 
spirit.”  Jiingcr’s  brother  is  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  book,  and  he  quotes  him 
as  saying:  “A  mistake  becomes  an  error 
only  if  one  persists  in  it.”  Ernst  Jiingcr 
did  not  persist. 

One  can  scarcely  overestimate  “The 
Marble  Cliffs,”  which  in  ail  likelihood 
could  not  have  appeared  if  it  had  not 
been  that  its  author,  awarded  the  Pour 
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Ic  Mcritc  in  the  first  World  War,  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  powerful  groups  with  the 
Wehrmacht.  This  book  was  the  first 
genuine  anti-Nazi  document  to  make  its 
appearance  inside  the  Third  Reich.  It 
proves  that  there  are  voices  in  Germany 
which  are  raised  against  the  totalitarian 
system,  even  if  they  are  forced  to  inter¬ 
pret  reality  in  the  language  of  fantasy 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  speak. — Karl 
0.  Paetel.  New  York  City. 

Henri  Gregoire.  Di gents  Aelitas. 

The  Byzantine  Epic  in  History  and 
Poetry.  New  York.  The  National  Her¬ 
ald.  1942.  xxxviii-1-336  pages. — An  un¬ 
usual  book  to  say  the  least;  written  in 
America,  by  an  exiled  Belgian,  in  the 
demotic  language  of  modern  Greece. 
Little  that  M.  Gregoire  has  to  say  here 
is  entirely  new,  for  the  book  is  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  many  special  studies  which 
he  has  already  presented  elsewhere. 
The  volume  is,  however,  the  work  of 
an  authority,  and  while  it  is  intended 
as  a  popular  presentation  it  could  have 
been  valuable  to  scholars  unfamiliar  with 
Byzantinology,  and  would  have  been 
widely  read  by  students  of  folk  litera¬ 
ture  had  it  not  been  written  in  so  little- 
known  a  language. 

Digenis  is  the  hero  of  the  epic  which 
bears  his  name  and  has  its  origins  in 
ballads  that  grew  up  in  and  about  the 
struggles  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  on 
the  confines  of  Asia  Minor  during  the 
8th  to  11th  centuries.  M.  Gregoire  gives 
a  fascinating  picture  of  the  growth  of 
this  epic:  the  absorption  by  the  historical¬ 
ly  obscure  Digenis  of  the  deeds  of  many 
better  known  characters;  its  relationship 
to  other  epic  traditions  including  the 
Shahnameh,  to  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  and  even  to  the  Chanson  de 
Roland;  the  creation  of  a  courtly  epic 
out  of  popular  materials  and  its  survival 
in  writing  to  the  time  of  its  rediscovery 
in  1873  at  the  monastery  of  Soumela 
near  Trebizond. 

The  fact  of  prime  interest  about  the 
epic  of  Digenis  Akritas  is  that  we  have 
in  it  a  unique  example  of  an  epic  tra¬ 
dition  beginning  with  well  documented 
historical  characters  and  incidents,  pass¬ 


ing  through  a  oeriod  of  existence  in 
popular  ballads,  and  culminating  in  a 
fully  literary  epic  of  which  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  recensions  including  a  Russian  ver¬ 
sion.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that 
the  epic  has  not  driven  out  the  ballads 
and  that  they  survive  in  oral  tradition 
today  in  Greece. — Uoyd  W.  Daly.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Gyorgy  Bartdk.  Em  her  Ss  Elet  (  Man 
and  Life).  Budapest.  Franklin  Tar- 
sulat.  1939. 260  pages. — The  “philosoph¬ 
ical  anthropology”  of  GySrgy  Bart6k  is 
an  interesting  attempt  to  reveal  the  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  No 
doubt  the  German  “Geistesgeschichte” 
school  influenced  this  young  Hungarian 
thinker.  His  emphasis  on  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  of  psychology  and  philosophy 
enabled  him  to  introduce  a  point  of  view 
into  Hungarian  philosophical  thinking 
that  is  not  original  but  is  significant  in 
its  implications.  Time  will  prove  wheth¬ 
er  his  contribution  to  Hungarian 
thought  was  merely  the  expression  of  a 
philosophical  vogue,  or  whether  it  has 
permanent  value. — Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Rinaldo  Taddeo.  Giornale  di  Bordo 
di  Cristoforo  Colombo.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1939.  380  pages.  Illustrated. 
15  lire. — It  seems  appropriate  to  write  a 
note  on  this  publication  in  the  year  in 
which  we  have  been  celebrating  the  four 
hundredth  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Columbus’s  discovery.  The  one  great 
event  in  this  man’s  life  was  his  first 
western  voyage,  from  August  3,  1492 
to  March  4,  1493.  Of  this  remarkable 
undertaking  the  admiral  was  not  only 
the  hero  but  the  historian;  a  sincere,  pre¬ 
cise  historian,  inspired  by  intuition  and 
faith.  With  his  ship’s  log  he  left  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  immense  value.  Columbus’s  re¬ 
port  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
recorded  in  part  in  his  ship’s  log,  was 
summed  up  by  Father  Las  Casas,  Bishop 
of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  published  by 
Martin  Ferniindez  in  1825.  The  original 
diary,  written  by  Columbus’s  own  hand, 
was  lost,  except  for  two  pages  and  a 
cover,  which  arc  in  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Alba  in  Madrid.  The  publica- 
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don  before  us,  the  work  of  Rinaldo 
Taddeo,  consists  of  the  summary  by  Las 
Casas  preceded  by  a  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  introduction.  The  journal  makes 
deeply  engrossing  reading.  We  feel  the 
elements  of  mystery,  expectation,  won¬ 
der,  hope,  despair  that  successively 
moved  the  spirit  of  the  great  navigator 
and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  sea¬ 
men,  his  companions.  We  follow  the 
story,  more  exciting  than  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  fiction,  of  the  struggle  of  the  im¬ 
mense  unknown  and  forbidding  Ocean, 
allied  with  the  enmity  of  men  and  for¬ 
tune,  against  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  discoverer.  The  Giornale  di  Bordo 
is  a  masterpiece  of  human  energy  and 
determination. — Anacleta  Candida  Vez- 
zetti. 

^  Guido  Errante.  Sulla  lirica  romanza 
delle  origini.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni. 
1943.  9-1-440  pages. — ^This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  work,  although  Mr.  Errante  is  led 
to  tackle  questions  about  which  special¬ 
ists  may  still  argue,  as  well  as  vast  and 
complex  problems  for  which,  of  course, 
no  definite  and  satisfactory  solution  can 
ever  be  found. 

Errante  disagrees  with  the  romantic 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  Romance 
lyric  poetry.  He  concludes  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  classical  heritage 
handed  down  through  Church  tradition. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
this  thesis,  which  is  meeting  with  in¬ 
creasing  favor  among  modern  critics,  he 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  study  of: 
the  concept  of  “popular”  poetry;  the 
theory  of  the  popular  origin  of  poetry; 
the  “classical”  theory;  the  theory  of  the 
influence  of  mediaeval  Latin  poetry; 
the  study  of  Romance  metrics;  the 
sources  of  the  Provencal  poet  Marcabru. 
In  his  chapters  on  the  theory  of  the 
popular  origin  of  Romance  lyric  poetry, 
Errante  investigates  how  the  concept  of 
popular  poetry  was  elaborated  into  a  sys¬ 
tem.  He  concerns  himself  especially 
with  the  position  taken  by  Jeanroy  and 
his  followers.  The  first  of  these  chapters 
clarifies  the  title  of  the  book.  He  insists 
that  he  is  dealing  with  Romance  lyric 
poetry  of  the  “origins,”  not  with  the 


origins  of  this  poetry.  He  shows  how  it 
was  mainly  in  the  Germany  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  scholars  became  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  general  philosophical 
problem  of  the  origins;  how  through 
their  works  the  poetry  of  the  origins 
was  endowed  with  a  special  and  divine 
virtue;  how  this  virtue  was  transferred 
from  the  individual  to  the  race.  We  arc 
then  shown  how  the  r61e  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  in  poetry  was  stressed,  and  how 
this  led  to  a  distinction  between  folk- 
poetry  and  art-poetry.  This  distinction 
was  later  turned  into  an  opposition  be¬ 
tween  popular  and  learned  production, 
and  the  term  “popular”  was  made  to 
apply  particularly  to  the  Germans,  so 
that  Poetry  itself  came  eminendy  to  be 
associated  with  the  old  songs  of  the  not- 
yet-contaminated  Germany.  These  Ger¬ 
man  theories  influenced  several  French 
and  Italian  scholars,  and  Errante  attacks 
Jeanroy’s  Lcs  Origines  de  la  po^sie 
lyrique  en  France  au  Moyen  Age  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Ovid’s  influence  on  Proven^l  poetry 
is  minimized  in  Chapter  V ;  while  Chap¬ 
ters  VI-VII  stress  the  influence  of  pure 
mediaeval  Latin  tradition.  In  Chapters 
VIII-IX  the  structure  of  Proven^ 
strophes  and  “cansos”  are  traced  back 
to  the  technique  of  liturgical  song;  and 
a  thorough  study  of  the  “Leys  d’Amor” 
proves  again  that  the  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  Romance  lyric  forms  is  to  be 
found  in  mediaeval  Latin  verse. 

Chapter  X,  finally,  deals  with  the  spir¬ 
itual  sources,  through  most  convincing 
analysis  of  Marcabru’s  rhythms.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  poetry  is  cssendally  religious,  its 
aim  is  edification,  its  main  sources  are 
the  Scriptures;  Provencal  poetry,  while 
adopting  Marcabru’s  ways  of  expression 
and  imagery,  will  soon  confine  itself  to 
that  conventional  frame  which  we  call 
“Cortesia.” 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this 
book  as  an  indispensable  tool  for  further 
progress  in  the  field  of  early  Romance 
lyric  poetry. — Marcel  Franfon.  Harvard 
University. 

*  Theodore  Jorgenson.  Norwegian- 
English  School  Dictionary.  North- 
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field,  Minn.  The  St.  Olaf  College  Press. 
1943.  460  pages.  $3.00. — This  new  Nor¬ 
wegian  dictionary  will  be  useful  for  in¬ 
termediate  students  of  Norwegian  and 
for  those  who  know  only  the  rudiments 
of  the  language,  but  it  will  not  supplant 
Brynhildsen  completely.  The  average 
college  or  public  library  which  already 
has  Brynhildsen  need  not  invest  in  Jor¬ 
genson’s  dictionary.  The  two  arc  equal¬ 
ly  good  for  reading  most  of  the  better 
known  nineteenth  century  Norwegian 
classics,  and  Jorgenson  is  probably  pref¬ 
erable  for  typographical  reasons.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  who  pro¬ 
poses  ultimately  to  attain  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  modern  Norwegian  rather  than 
to  stop  when  he  is  able  to  read  Ibsen, 
Jorgenson’s  dictionary  will  be  more  use¬ 
ful  because  it  has  followed  the  linguistic 
reforms  of  1938.  Jorgenson  has  taken 
great  pains  with  his  work  and  has  at¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Defi¬ 
nitions  are  precise,  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  grammatical  forms  arc  given  to 
identify  a  word  in  any  of  its  inflexions. 
— Lawrence  S.  T hompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

*  Modern  Portuguese-English,  Eng- 
lish-Portuguese  Dictionary.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  David  McKay.  1943.  347  pages. 
$3.00. — The  Portuguese-English  section 
of  this  dictionary  is  edited  by  Elbert  L. 
Richardson,  the  English-Portuguese  by 
Maria  de  Lourdes  Sfi  Pereira  and  Milton 
Sa  Pereira.  It  professes  to  be  intended 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  languages 
treated  for  practical  purposes.  Its  goal 
is  an  indeterminate  one,  for  practical 
purposes  may  vary  from  wresting  food 
and  shelter  from  the  natives  to  detailed 
and  delicate  communication.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  used  is  present  day  Portuguese 
and  represents  Brazilian  usage.  Re¬ 
formed  spelling  is  used  throughout,  as 
of  the  Acordo  Luso-Brasileiro  of  1931. 
The  dictionary  is  accurate,  and  struggles 
commendably  against  the  limitations  of 
its  size. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Joao  de  Sousa  Ferraz.  Psicologia 
humana.  Sao  Paulo.  Livraria  Aca- 


demica.  1942.  340  pages. — Professor 
Sousa  Ferraz,  the  authority  on  pedagogy 
and  psychology,  here  gives  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  synthesis  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience.  His  book  is  clear,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  admirably  organized,  richly  docu¬ 
mented.  Psicologia  humana  will  prove 
an  invaluable  reference  book. — Its  last 
chapter  presents  an  extensive  and  well- 
chosen  bibliography. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Mario  Lins.  Introdufao  a  espacio- 
logia  social.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jornal 
do  Commercio.  1940. — Einstein’s  theory 
of  Relativity  has  caught  the  world’s 
imagination.  Although  still  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  great  majority  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals,  specialists  in  various  sci¬ 
ences,  even  the  social  sciences,  are  dis¬ 
cussing  its  application  to  their  special 
fields.  In  the  present  text  the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  treat  certain  aspects  of  the  the¬ 
oretical  application  of  Relativity  to  so¬ 
cial  phenomena.  We  are  told  of  social 
Time-space,  spacial  systems  of  Curva¬ 
ture,  influence  of  social  systems  in  Space- 
time.  We  are  informed  that  while  Eu¬ 
clid’s  geometrical  space  is  space  of  three 
dimensions,  “the  social  space  is  of  many 
dimensions.”  We  read  also  that  this 
plurality  of  dimensions  “may  be  reduced 
to  two  principal  classes,  one  the  vertical, 
the  other  the  horizontal  dimension  of 
the  social  universe.”  To  the  sociologist, 
no  doubt,  this  book  would  be  interesting, 
but  the  average  man,  one  fears,  would 
find  himself  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
ocean  of  Relativity.— Co/t/er/  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Gilberto  Freyre.  Atualidade  de  Eu- 
clydes  da  Cunha.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Edic.  da  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil. 
1943.  64  pages. — This  booklet  repro¬ 
duces  the  solid  lecture  which  Gilberto 
Freyre  delivered  on  October  29,  1940, 
in  the  library  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  and  spoken  of  Euclydes,  whose 
novel  Os  sertoes  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
few  real  masterpieces  of  American  lit¬ 
erature,  side  by  side  with  Sarmiento’s 
Facundo.  Gilberto  Freyre  has  been  able 
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here  to  add  revealing  touches  to  £u- 
clydes’  noble  figure.  Thus  in  emphasiz- 
ing  his  fundamental  Brazilianism,  he  de¬ 
clares  that  it  was  "the  subjective  aspect 
of  his  work,  the  vigorous  imprint  of  his 
personality  on  what  he  had  absorbed  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  culture  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  of  the  academically 
humanistic  and  Aristotelian  culture  of 
the  past,  that  gave  additional  force  to 
his  studious  analysis  of  social  problems." 
This  Brazilianism,  Freyre  affirms,  ‘‘is 
the  mystic  religion  of  Brazilian  unity, 
inundating  him  with  a  special  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  native,  for  the  mestizo,  for 
the  Amazon,  for  the  Acre,  for  Cear^, 
for  Anchieta,  for  Diego  Antonio  Feijo, 
for  Floriano  Peixoto,  for  the  railroad, 
for  tf.e  telegraph,  for  the  Bar6n  de  Rio 
Branco.”  Just  as  interesting  are  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  austere  personality  of  Eu- 
clydes,  his  melancholy  life,  his  pages  on 
Anchieta,  etc.  The  lecture  is  crammed 
with  stimulating  ideas,  and  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  personality  of 
Euclydes  da  Cunha. — Gastdn  Figueira. 

*  Joao  de  Barros.  La  Bruyire — Os 
Caracteros.  Lisboa.  Sa  de  Costa. 

1941.  241  pages. — This  neady  edited 
group  of  selections  from  La  Bruy^re’s 
Caracibres  is  an  item  in  the  long  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Si  de  Costa  international  series 
of  classics.  Notes  and  references  are  rare, 
as  they  were  apparently  not  considered 
of  interest  to  a  foreign  audience. — Hen- 
riette  R.  Kollewijn,  Wilmington,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol¬ 
ume  1.  Com  prefacio  e  notas  do  Prof. 

Marques  Braga.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 

1942.  245  pages.  12$50. — The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  complete  works  of  Gil  Vi¬ 
cente  contained  his  first  dramadc  work, 
the  VisitofSo,  1502,  and  eight  autos, 
most  of  them  in  Spanish.  This  edition 
follows  the  first  edition  of  1562.  The 
literary  life  of  the  author  is  divided  by 
the  editor  into  four  epochs,  the  first  be¬ 
ginning  in  1502  and  ending  in  1508. 
The  second  extends  to  1516,  the  poet 
being  still  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 


Leonor.  The  third  period,  from  1516 
to  1525,  when  were  published  the  five 
Barcas,  is  productive  of  some  of  Gil 
Vicente’s  best  work.  The  last  epoch, 
from  1525  to  1536,  is  the  longest  and 
ends  the  career  of  the  distinguished  poet 
and  playwright,  the  date  of  whose  death 
is  not  known.  The  preface  continues 
with  remarks  on  Gil  Vicente’s  lyrical 
works,  the  vast  gallery  of  characters  of 
every  kind  which  he  includes  in  his 
plays,  his  place  in  Portuguese  literature, 
and  considerable  bibliographical  ma¬ 
terial.— /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Sra.  Leandro  Dupr6.  Eramos  sets! 

Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Na- 
cional.  1943.  272  pages. — Once ina  while 
one  reads  a  novel  which  is  really  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  charm  of  this  one  lies  largely 
in  its  naturalness,  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  sensational  or  pornographic  and 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  writer.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  family,  from  the  marriage 
of  the  parents  to  the  time  when  the  four 
children  are  grown  and  embarked  on 
independent  careers.  The  husband  and 
wife  struggle  with  poverty,  have  their 
little  differences  like  all  married  people, 
but  live  happily  together  until  the  death 
of  the  father,  leaving  the  children,  still 
young,  for  the  mother  to  care  for.  Then 
follow  her  desperate  efforts  to  pay  off 
the  debt  on  the  home  and  keep  the 
family  together.  The  whole  story  is  a 
very  human  document,  and  is  so  true 
to  life  that  one  wonders  if  the  writer 
has  not  put  some  of  her  personal  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  narrative.  Sra.  Leandro 
Dupre  is  the  author  of  other  novels,  and 
translations  from  the  English  into  her 
native  tongue.  One  hopes  for  more 
novels  of  equal  worth  from  her  pen. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Luis  Jardim.  Maria  Perigosa.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  Jos6  Olympio.  1939.  200 
pages. — Of  the  seven  stories  which  com¬ 
pose  this  volume,  Maria  Perigosa  and 
Conceifao  present  sketches  of  lower- 
class  women  as  seen  by  innocently  in¬ 
fatuated  (and  later  disillusioned)  young 
boys.  Joao  Piolho,  is  the  story  of  a  poor 
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tailor  whose  drab  life  is  made  significant 
by  his  selfless  devotion  to  his  friend  and 
by  his  art  as  a  singer  of  modinhas.  Cora- 
gem  is  the  rather  humorous  story  of  a 
certain  captain  and  his  ups  and  downs 
in  the  matter  of  courage. 

It  is  probably  more  than  accident  that 
the  most  powerful  stories  have  their  set¬ 
ting  in  the  remote  cattle-raising  districts. 
Paisagem  Perdido  pictures  life  on  a  big 
ranch  and  shows  the  strength  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  not  only  of  its  men  but  of 
the  heroine  as  well.  Os  cegos,  a  stark 
tale  of  ignorance,  jealousy  and  violence, 
and  O  Ladrdo  do  Cavdlo  paint  with 
great  vividness  the  primitive  catde 
country  and  the  skill  and  resilience  as 
well  as  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  people. 


Readers  will  be  glad  that  this  Per- 
nambucan  writer  and  artist  (he  does  his 
own  illustrations),  decided  at  the  last 
moment  “urn  pouco  por  aventura  in- 
telectual”  to  compete  for  the  Premio 
Humberto  de  Campos,  and  won  it. — 
Eugenia  Kaufman.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  M.  E.  Saltykov-Shchedrin.  Satira. 

Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1939. 
190  pages.  5  rubles. — The  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Saltykov-Shche¬ 
drin,  Russia’s  great  satirist,  was  com¬ 
memorated  last  year  by  a  number  of 
publications  of  his  works.  This  one  con¬ 
sists  of  fragments  from  his  satirical  writ¬ 
ings,  designed  for  platform  readings. — 
A.  K. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Early  this  year  we  asked  a  number  of 
American  dealers  in  books  from  other 
countries  what  appeared  to  be  the  trends 
in  the  attitude  of  American  readers  to¬ 
ward  foreign  books.  The  majority  of  the 
answers  we  received  were  cautious  and 
non<ommittal.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of 
New  York  reports  that  “Our  recent  ex¬ 
periences  with  foreign  books  have  not 
differed  in  character  from  our  experi¬ 
ences  with  foreign  books  before  the  war 
— the  good  ones  are  likely  to  sell  well, 
the  poor  ones  don’t.  There  seems  to  be 
neither  an  increase  nor  a  decrease  in 
American  interest  in  foreign  writing 
because  of  the  war  or  any  other  per¬ 
ceptible  factor.”  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  who 
have  been  especially  prominent  in  the 
effort  to  encourage  North  American  in¬ 
terest  in  Latin  American  publications, 
confess  that  “the  reception  has  been 
mixed.  Tfie  prize-winner  Broad  and 
Aiien  is  the  World  has  had  a  fairly 
large  sale  to  date,  and  continues  to  sell 
consistently.  Two  books  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  which  we  published  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  are  still  in  print  and 
sell  moderately  well  from  year  to  year. 


Other  titles  have  had  a  fair  sale.”  The 
general  tone  of  the  correspondence  is 
not  enthusiastic.  Mrs.  K.  N.  Rosen  of  the 
International  Book  Service  informs  us 
that  “I  get  only  now  and  then  books 
from  Soviet  Russia  direct  and  these 
books  are  mostly  new  ones.”  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  Americans  should  be  interested 
almost  exclusively  in  the  amazingly  vig¬ 
orous  Russia  of  Stalin,  and  that  the  old 
Czarist  tradition  should  mean  very  little 
over  here. 

The  book  department  of  R.  H.  Macy 
in  New  York  finds  “a  definite  demand 
for  literature  in  the  original  languages,” 
for  which  they  consider  the  A.  S.  T.  P. 
program  largely  responsible.  “Our  busi¬ 
ness  in  foreign  books  in  translation  and 
grammar  and  word-books  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
We  believe  it  will  continue  to  develop 
for  many  years.”  As  might  have  been 
expected,  any  growing  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  is  more  often  practical 
than  cultural.  John  G.  Kidd  &  Son  of 
Cincinnati  have  noticed  that  “There  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  the  sale  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  generally  such  as  Spanish, 
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Russian  and  some  French.”  The  Argus 
Book  Shop  of  Chicago  is  selling  more 
books  in  Spanish  and  Russian  than  in 
the  past  but  much  fewer  in  German  and 
French.  Americans  arc  not  usually  lin¬ 
guists,  and  if  they  sometimes  grow  very 
much  excited  over  some  colorful  section 
of  our  own  country,  even  the  war  docs 
not  seem  to  have  overcome  their  rather 
general  indifference  to  exotic  literatures. 
There  is  doubtless  a  long  way  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  average  Yankee  will  have 
learned  to  read  Rilke  and  Ruben  Dario 
as  avidly  as  Europeans  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  often  read  Poe  and  Whitman. 

There  is  one  letter  in  our  folder  which 
is  both  highly  optimistic  and  brimful  of 
suggestions.  This  one,  from  Mrs.  V.  B. 
Kaylor  of  the  Foreign  and  International 
Book  Company  of  New  York,  runs  in 
part  as  follows: 

‘‘Our  recent  experiences  with  Latin 
American  publications  have  been  so 
varied  I  could  do  a  book  about  them  . . . 
The  frenzy  of  cultural  relations  created 
a  demand  for  publications  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  far  exceeded 
our  prognostications  of  two  decades  ago 
. . .  We  expect  the  demand  for  the  books 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  in¬ 
crease  with  the  years  now  that  North 
America  has  been  forced  to  an  awareness 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  among  individuals  for  books  about 
the  countries  to  the  south  and  for  those 
who  do  not  read  Portuguese,  Spanish  or 
French  there  are  the  early  travel  and  his¬ 
tory  books  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century  or  the  more  recent  prize  novels 
brought  out  by  some  of  the  American 
publishers.  Further,  one  cannot  read 
through  Latin  American  catalogs  with¬ 
out  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
American  authors,  good  and  bad,  arc  be¬ 
ing  translated  into  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  This  is  good  and  a  healthy  sign 
but  I  honestly  believe  that  if  instead  of 
novels,  some  enterprising  American 
publisher  would  undertake  translations 
into  English  of  the  history  of  Latin 
America  and  the  men  who  made  her 
great  (not  all  her  heroes  were  from 
Spain),  it  would  awaken  us  to  the  fact 


that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  can  be 
cither  staunch  friends  or  formidable 
foes. 

‘‘A  fortune  awaits  the  publisher  with 
foresight  enough  to  publish  and  have 
translated  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
childhood  stories  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  America  great.  Our  inventors, 
our  scientists,  our  captains  of  industry. 
Give  the  youth  of  the  Latin  Americas 
a  boy’s-cyc  view  of  democracy  and  the 
spirit  that  carried  North  America  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  ideologies  infiltrating  the 
Americas  today  will  be — Gone  With  the 
Wind.  Books,  more  books — in  inter¬ 
change  to  create  admiration  and  respect 
one  for  the  other.  However  precarious 
our  fortunes  arc  now,  they  are  irrevoc¬ 
ably  tied  to  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us.  One  docs  not  need  to  buy  the 
friendship  of  a  people  nor  can  one  ex¬ 
pect  to  change  the  psychology  of  coun¬ 
tries  overnight.  Cultural  relations  to  the 
contrary — the  countries  to  the  south  do 
not  want  our  patronage,  they  do  want 
our  books.  Books  arc  the  Open  Sesame, 
knowledge  leads  to  understanding.  Our 
observation  over  a  period  of  years  has 
been  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
look  to  us  to  supply  them  with  scientific 
books  in  all  fields.  We  get  very  few  calls 
for  novels.  Their  own  output  in  books 
and  other  publications  has  improved 
with  the  years.  Cuba,  Argentina  and  a 
few  of  the  other  countries  arc  turning 
out  books  which,  as  to  format  and  bind¬ 
ing,  equal  those  of  our  own  presses.” 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  evidence 
that  our  symposium  of  three  years  ago, 
luridly  and  loosely  labeled  “The  World’s 
Worst  Book,”  although  it  brought  down 
on  our  devoted  head  much  wrath  and 
opprobrium,  has  been  provocative  of 
thought  in  some  quarters.  We  arc  surer 
than  ever  that  it  is  a  reader’s  right  and 
his  duty  to  speak  out  freely  on  occasion 
if  he  finds  Milton  dull  and  Rabelais 
more  often  offensive  than  funny  (al¬ 
though  we  will  admit  without  argument 
that  a  minority  opinion  should  be  ut¬ 
tered  with  humility  and  caution).  We 
were  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  John 
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G.  Moore  of  Hollywood,  California, 
that  he  spoke  recendy  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Alumni  Club  in  that 
city  on  overrated  books,  and  that  he 
took  our  much-abused  symposium  as  his 
springboard.  Mr.  Moore  adds  an  item 
to  our  collection  of  independent  judg¬ 
ments  by  calling  our  attention  to  a  re¬ 
mark  by  John  Jay  Chapman  in  his  Lu¬ 
cian,  Plato  and  Greeks  Morals  which  runs 
as  follows:  “To  the  historical  student, 
to  the  man  who  not  only  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  books  but  something  of  the 
world,  the  Symposium  of  Plato  is  seen 
to  have  been  in  every  age  since  Plato 
the  most  effective  plea  for  evil  that  one 
can  point  to  or  recall.”  It  was  on  moral 
grounds,  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Chapman 
was  objecting  to  Plato,  and  the  thing  is 
not  usually  so  serious.  But  isn’t  a  literary 
cult  that  encourages  blind  docility  and 
hypocrisy,  immoral? 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Problem  of  a  World 
Language 

(See  Pierre  Delattre,  A  Foreigner  Views 

Basic  English,  B.  A.,  Spring,  1944) 

Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  Delattre  points  out  some  serious 
disadvantages  of  Basic  English:  the  ir¬ 
regular  spelling,  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  use  of  numerous  figu¬ 
rative  and  idiomatic  phrases,  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  tonic  accent.  I  think 
he  is  right  in  all  these  points.  And  yet, 
he  does  not  even  touch  the  decisive  point 
of  the  problem  raised  by  Basic  English. 
Fact  is,  we  need  an  international  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  future  we  shall  need  it  ever 
more  urgendy.  Therefore,  we  shall  have 
it.  The  question  is  whether  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  best  possible  solution.  If  so, 
it  will  be  used  as  international  language 
in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages.  Man 
never  has  perfect  tools.  He  uses  the  rela¬ 
tively  best  available. 

There  are  two  ways  leading  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  language:  we  may  carve  out 
a  simplified  part  from  a  natural  lan¬ 
guage,  like  Basic  English,  or  we  may 


create  an  artificial  language,  like  Es¬ 
peranto.  The  latter  way  has,  as  Dr.  De¬ 
lattre  mentions,  the  advantage  of  a  much 
greater  simplicity  and  regularity.  On  the 
other  hand,  Basic  English  or  Basic  Chi¬ 
nese  has  the  great  practical  advantage 
of  being  immediately  understandable  to 
millions  of  people. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  decades 
at  the  latest  there  will  be  an  international 
language  of  simple  structure  in  general 
use  as  the  second  language  of  all  people 
on  earth  who  can  read  and  write.  But 
nobody  knows  today  whether  it  will  be 
a  basic  language  or  an  artificial  one. 
Therefore,  both  ways  must  be  tried  out. 

If  the  choice  is  in  favor  of  a  basic 
language,  English  has  certainly  the  best 
chance,  considering  both  the  distribution 
and  the  grammatical  simplicity.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  will  outweigh  the  weak  points 
explained  by  Dr.  Delattre.  If  English  is 
chosen  as  raw  material,  then  it  seems  to 
me,  Ogden’s  Basic  English  will  remain 
the  model  in  its  fundamental  features, 
which  Ogden  has  chosen  with  great  in¬ 
genuity;  points  of  detail  are,  of  course, 
debatable.  The  chief  points  of  Dr.  De- 
lattre’s  criticism  apply  not  so  much  to 
Ogden’s  work  as  to  standard  English; 
they  concern  features  which  we  cannot 
change  unless  we  choose  the  second 
method. 

The  construction  of  artificial  lan¬ 
guages  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  half  century  since  the  creation  of 
Esperanto.  In  recent  years,  systematic 
research  work  in  this  field  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  experts,  especially 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Auxiliary  Language  Association,  New 
York.  The  most  recent  independent 
project  of  an  artificial  language  has  been 
constructed  by  Lancelot  Hogben.^  The 
famous  biologist  and  popularizer  of  sci¬ 
ence  has  successfully  entered  a  new  field. 
His  system  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  is 
the  first  attempt  to  combine  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  earlier  artificial  languages — 
regular  syntax,  univocal  meaning,  pho¬ 
netic  spelling,  easy  pronunciation — with 
those  of  Basic  English:  word  economy 
and  analytical  structure.  His  language 
avoids  all  inflections;  the  words  are  un- 
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changeable  as  in  Chinese;  their  functions 
are  indicated  by  their  place  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  structure. 

A  good  deal  of  further  work  must  be 
done  in  this  held.  Criticism  of  existing 
projects  is  not  enough — constructive 
proposals  for  improvement  are  required. 
— Rudolf  Carnap.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  L.  Hogbcn,  Inter glossa:  A  Draft  of  an 
Auxiliary  for  a  Democratic  World  Order,  Be¬ 
ing  an  Attempt  to  Apply  Semantic  Principles 
to  Language  Design.  With  Illustrations  in  Iso¬ 
type  by  Otto  Neurath.  Pelican  Books  A  130. 
Published  by  Penguin  Books,  New  York,  1943. 
See  also  Frederick  Bodmer,  The  Loom  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  ed.  by  L.  Hogben.  Norton,  New  York, 

Professor  Delattre  Clarifies 
His  Position 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  above  comment  on  my  article 
A  Foreigner  Views  Basic  English  (B.  A. 
Spring,  1944),  Professor  Rudolf  Carnap 
states  that  I  do  “not  even  touch  the  de¬ 
cisive  point  of  the  problem  raised  by 
Basic  English.  Fact  is,  we  need  an  inter¬ 
national  language.”  Wasn’t  this  very 
need  implied  in  the  title.?  What  would 
be  the  purpose  of  criticizing  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  unless  it  were  to  advocate  some  other 
international  medium .?  And  to  this  I  de¬ 
vote  one  paragraph  which  must  have 
escaped  Professor  Carnap’s  attention. 
The  ideas  treated  in  it  happily  coincide 
with  those  of  Ogden  and  Bodmer  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  recent  book  The  Loom 
of  Language.  May  I  emphasize  it.? 

Bodmer  does  not  side  for  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  against  an  artiheial  international 
language,  or  vice-versa.  He  only  stresses 
the  pressing  need  for  an  international 
auxiliary  and  presents  both  views  in  all 
fairness.  But  on  the  whole  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  he  agrees  with  the  foreigner 
of  my  article.  He  believes  that  “If  his¬ 
torical  circumstances  favor  the  adoption 
of  a  living  one  as  a  world  language, 
Anglo-American  has  no  dangerous  ri¬ 
val”;  (p.  483)  only  he  has  to  add,  “but 
political  objections  to  such  a  choice  are 
formidable”  (p.  489).  One  of  the  many 
reasons  he  advances  is  that  “If  a  vic¬ 
torious  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 


people  attempts  to  make  it  the  official 
medium  of  a  united  Europe,  its  use  will 
make  the  British  nation  a  Herrenvol\. 
It  will  perpetuate  all  the  discords  which 
arise  when  one  speech  community  en¬ 
joys  a  privileged  position  in  the  cultural 
and  social  life  of  a  larger  group.  .  .  . 
The  common  language  of  European  or 
world  citizenship  must  be  the  birthright 
of  everyone,  because  the  birthright  of 
no  one”  (pp.  485-6).  Isn’t  the  primordial 
object  of  The  Loom  of  Language  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  defects  of  existing  natural  lan¬ 
guages  and  of  attempted  artificial  lan¬ 
guages  in  order  to  construct  a  new  world 
auxiliary  that  would  be  cleansed  of  all 
those  defects  and  would  constitute  a 
nearly  perfect  neutral  medium?  “The 
work  accomplished  by  pioneers  of  the 
science  of  synthetic  linguistics  shows 
that  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  new 
language  varieties  combining  the  inher¬ 
ent  merits  of  different  forms  of  natural 
speech.  In  the  light  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  and  shortcomings  we  can  now 
prescribe  the  essential  features  of  a  con¬ 
structed  language  which  would  be  free 
from  the  conspicuous  defects  of  any  nat¬ 
ural,  or  of  any  previously  constructed, 
language”  (pp.  489-90).  Is  this  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  what  I  said  in  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  A  Foreigner 
Views  Basic  English?  “.  .  .a  better  lan¬ 
guage  than  Esperanto  could  be  made 
with  the  knowledge  of  linguistics  we 
have  to-day,  and  it  would  eliminate  all 

the  handicaps  of  modern  languages - ” 

— Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Basic:  A  Cosmopolitan's 
Opinion 

Dear  Sir: 

I  fully  endorse  M.  Pierre  Delattre’s 
analysis  of  the  Basic  problem.  Basic  is 
not  a  separate  language:  it  is  a  method 
for  the  acquisition  of  English.  Basic  as 
an  international  language — suggested  by 
Mr.  Churchill — means  English  as  an  in¬ 
ternational  language.  In  such  a  capacity, 
English  offers  many  merits.  It  also  has 
disabilities:  phonetics,  spelling,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  wealth  of  puzzling  idioms 
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(the  worst,  as  M.  Dclattrc  notes,  re¬ 
tained  as  an  essential  element  in  Basic), 
and  a  terse  vocabulary  which  does  not 
make  for  clearness.  Tugy  for  instance, 
is  far  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
over  the  telephone  or  the  radio  than  the 
fuller  Remolcador. 

The  decisive  argument  is  that  Eng¬ 
lish  as  an  international  language  would 
mean  the  recognition  of  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy.  And  we  must  be  aware  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  world 
needs  us  most,  it  is  already  rebelling 
against  the  threat  of  our  possible 
hegemony.  Imperialism  of  the  blatant 
Henry  Luce  type  is  but  a  more  virulent 
form  of  Isolationism.  Ourselves  alone  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  Ourselves  above  all 
others.  The  American  Century,  We  are 
the  Herrenvolk^.  Imperialism  is  a  Roman¬ 
tic  dream  (with  due  apologies  to  M. 
Jacques  Barzun).  Realistically,  if  we 
want  sanity,  decency  and  peace,  we  must 
respect  the  pride  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  our  fellow  men. 

As  a  device  for  learning  English, 
Basic  has  points.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  superior  to  other  pedagogical  meth¬ 
ods — the  one  based  on  frequency  lists, 
for  instance.  I  am  certain  that,  in  very 
important  particular  cases,  it  is  inferior 
to  other  well-known  methods.  For  a 
“Latin,”  the  proper  approach  is  through 
the  thousands  of  words  common  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  to  his  own  language;  for  a  Teu¬ 
ton,  through  the  English  words,  less 
numerous  but  more  essential,  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin. 

The  small  number  of  words  in  Basic 
is  a  fallacy.  In  any  technique,  no  one  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  circumlocu¬ 
tions  that  the  limitations  of  the  Basic 
vocabulary  would  impose  upon  us. 
Omnibus  is  not  a  Basic  word;  but  we 
shall  not  substitute  the  definition:  “A 
public  carriage  making  regular  journeys 
between  fixed  points  for  transport  of 
persons.” 

If  simplification  be  your  ideal,  there 
is  a  form  of  streamlined  English  that  7 
greatly  prefer  to  Basic,  and  that  is  Da¬ 
mon  Runyonese.  Grammar  is  reduced 
to  essentials.  No  conjugation:  everything 
is  stated  in  an  eternal  present.  For  “a 


young  female  of  the  human  species,” 
Standard  English  offers  this  rich  choice: 
Babe,  baby,  dame,  gal,  girl,  jane,  lady, 
maid,  maiden,  miss,  moll,  nymph,  slut, 
skirt,  trollop,  trull,  wench,  woman.  Da¬ 
mon  Runyon  limits  himself  to  the  single 
word:  doll.  A  simplified  wartime  loco¬ 
motive  was  called  by  the  British:  Aus¬ 
terity,  by  the  Americans  Gipsy  Rose  Lee. 
Runyonese  is  an  Austerity  language.  ( 1 ) 

Basic  appeals  to  our  love  of  short-cuts, 
and  to  our  sneaking  desire  for  lording 
it  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Marvelous 
selling  points!  And  Messrs.  Richards 
and  Ogden,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be  as  logicians,  are  at  any  rate  excellent 
salesmen. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
University. 

(1)  Damon  Runyon’s  plots  are  sim¬ 
plified  and  standardized  in  the  same 
masterly  fashion:  always  “the  soft  spot 
in  the  tough  guy.”  He  gets  away  with 
it.  In  more  academic  terms,  he  meets 
the  pragmatic  test. 

“Madame  de  Stael,  a  kind  of  Dorothy 
Thompson  of  her  time.” — Hans  Na- 
tonek. 

“I’m  looking  for  an  honest  man,”  said 
Diogenes.  “Not  the  ham  actor  I  should 
light  up  if  I  turned  my  lantern  around.” 
— Ibarra,  in  Lettres  Franfaises. 

The  gorgeous  illustrated  monthly  Ars 
of  Mexico  City  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Note  for  the  surr^alistes:  Drive  out 
the  supernatural,  and  it  comes  galloping 
back.” — Ibarra,  in  Lettres  Francoises. 

“The  art  of  the  poet  is  in  knowing 
how  to  tremble.” — Jos^  Bergamfn. 

Under  the  vigorous  title  America, 
tumba  de  invasores,  Rafael  Soto  Paz 
contributes  to  America  for  Oct.-Nov., 
1943,  a  formidable  necrology  extending 
from  Eric  the  Red  in  986  to  Jacques 
Cartier  in  1557,  purporting  to  show  that 
the  Americas  have  not  been  a  healthy 
continent  for  armed  visitors. 
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French  Literature 

*  Mcrccr  Cook.  ¥ive  French  Negro 
Authors.  Washington.  The  Associated 
Publishers.  1943.  161  pp. — Raimond, 
Bissette,  Dumas,  Lacaussade,  Maran. 

*  Les  Oeuvres  Nouvelles.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  323  pp. — Offer¬ 
ings  by  Jules  Romains,  Raissa  Maritain, 
Jean-Pierre  Besnard,  and  Petion  Savain. 

*  Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult.  Paris. 
L’Edition  d’art.  1939.  (Montreal.  Pari- 
zcau.)  225  pp. — Modern  French  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Bedier. 

*  Loys  le  Roy.  De  la  Vicissitude  ou 
varieti  des  C hoses  en  I'Univers.  Edited 
by  Blanchard  W.  Bates. — Montesquieu. 
Extraits  sur  la  Loi,  la  Uberti  et  le  Gou- 
vernement  Anglais.  Edited  by  Roger  B. 
Oake. — H.  Taine.  Introduction  <2  Vliis- 
toire  de  la  LitUrature  Anglaise.  Edited 
by  Gilbert  Chinard. — ^Ernest  Renan. 
Les  Sciences  de  la  Nature  et  les  Sciences 
Historiques.  Edited  by  Ira  O.  Wade. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
29-54  pp.  50c. — Princeton  Texts  in  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  History  of  Thought. 

M  Albert  J.  Salvan.  Zo/tf  aMx  Era/r-U mV. 
Providence.  Brown  University.  1943. 218 
pp.  $2.00. — Naturalism  and  its  reverber¬ 
ations  among  American  readers. 

*  Vigny.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  193 
pp. — Selections,  edited  by  Fernand 
Baldensperger. 

*  Voltaire.  Lettres  philosophiques.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  F.  A.  Taylor.  Oxford.  Basil 
Blackwell.  1943.  xxxii-1-194  pp. — A  re¬ 
working  of  Lanson’s  edition  of  1909. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Yeux  voilSs. 
Paris.  Plon.  1943.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  259 
pp.  $1  .25. — A  novel  and  two  short 
stories,  all  three  psychological. 

*  Claude  Dablon.  Le  Verger.  Montreal. 
Le  Messager  Canadien.  1943.  203  pp. 
$0.75. — Regional  novel  of  Quebec. 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Anatole  Laplante, 
curieux  homme.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 


1944.  165  pp. — Life  of  a  sensitive  young 
man. 

*  Robert  Lafrance.  L'lrrielle.  Mon¬ 
treal.  L’Arbre.  275  pp. — A  psychological 
novel,  dealing  with  a  victim  of  “mala¬ 
dies  de  luxe.’’ 

^  Marcelle  Michelin.  Les  riches  heures. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  149  pp. 
$1.50. — Stories  and  tales  from  the  age 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

**  Henry  Peisson.  Port-au-Prince.  New 
York.  Didier.  1944.  255  pp.  $1.75. — 
Novel  of  Canada  and  Haiti. 

French  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Tryphosa  Bates-Batcheller.  La  France 
au  soleil  et  h  Vombre.  New  York.  Bren¬ 
tano’s.  1944.  213  pp.  $2.00. — Two  years 
in  France  during  her  agony. 

*  Ernest  Delahaye.  Souvenirs  familiers. 
Paris.  Messein.  1942. — Memoirs  of  Ver¬ 
laine,  Rimbaud,  etc. 

^  Paul  Morand.  Vie  de  Guy  de  Maupas¬ 
sant.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1942.  235  pp. 
(Montreal.  Pony.) — The  great  writer  in 
a  new  light. 

*  Petite  Bibliothhque  A  mSricaine.  Saint- 
John  de  Cr^vecoeur.  Quest-ce  quun 
Amiricain? — Sainte-Beuve.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  et  Tocqueville. — Tocqueville.  De 
la  DSmocratie  en  AmSrique.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1943.  43-66 
pp.  $0.50  each. — Published  for  the  In- 
stitut  Fran^ais  de  Washington. 

*  Clement  Vautel.  Mon  Film.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1941.  317  pp.  (Montreal. 
Pony.)  $1.25. — Memoirs  of  a  journalist. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

^  Paul  Dumas.  Lyman.  Montreal.  L’Ar¬ 
bre.  1944.  31  pp.  20  plates. — One  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  art  and  artists 
in  Canada. 

*  A.  SakharoT.  Reflexions  sur  la  danse 
et  la  musique.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau. 
(New  York.  F.  A.  Bernett.)  1943. 72  pp. 
Portrait. — The  Sakharoffs  do  not  dance 
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with  music  or  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  they  dance  music. 

French  Verse 

X  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mai.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau.  (New  York. 
F.  A.  Bernett.)  266  pp. — An  Edition  de 
luxe,  purporting  to  follow  the  Paris  text 
of  1861. 

*  Yvan  Goll.  fean  Sans  Terre — Land¬ 
less  John.  (French  and  English  ver¬ 
sions).  San  Francisco.  The  Grabhorn 
Press.  1944.  $10.00. — The  best  poems  of 
Yvan  Goll,  in  a  limited  edition,  signed 
by  the  Author.  Translations  by  William 
Carlos  Williams,  John  Gould  Fletcher, 
etc. 

French  Public  Questions 

Rcn6  Balbaud.  UEntente  h  Vipreuve. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 

1943.  84  pp.,  maps. — A  French  exile  dis¬ 
cusses  the  German  efforts  to  stir  up  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  French  and  the  English. 
**  Fernand  Corcos.  Suggestions  pour  la 
IVe  RSpublique.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 

1944.  182  pp.  $1.25. — What  will  the 
France  of  tomorrow  be? 

^  Jean-Louis  Gagnon.  Vent  du  Large. 
Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  303  pp. — Es¬ 
says  on  the  British  and  their  common¬ 
wealth  of  nations. 

*  Andr6  Girard.  Bataille  secrite  en 
France.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
292  pp.  $2.50. — The  underground  war, 
by  one  of  the  combatants. 

*  Edouard  Herriot.  Message  aux  Pays 
litres.  New  York.  Didier.  1942.  43  pp. 
$0.75. — But  chiefly  to  America. 

^  J.  Kessel.  UArmei  des  Ombres.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  1944.  263 
.  $1.75. — A  chronicle  of  resistance. 
Jacques  Maritain.  Christianisme  et 
Dimocratie.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  109  pp. — They 
work  together. 

^  Jean-Marie  Nadeau.  Horizons  d'- 
Apres-Guerre.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944. 
391  pp. — Canada  faces  the  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  future. 

*  Franqoise  Perrier  et  Claude  Lebel.  La 
Garde  montante.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1944.  249  pp.  $1.50. — The  voice  of 
Young  France. 


*  Pierre  Ricour.  La  ConquSte  de  la 
Paix.  Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1944.  214  pp. 
$1.25. — ^Will  this  be  the  last  war? 

*  Comte  Sforza.  Demain  il  faudra  faire 
grand.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  47  pp. — A. 
time  for  greatness. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  L^n  Brunschvieg.  Descartes  et  Pas¬ 
cal.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 239  pp. 
$2.00. — Disciples  of  Montaigne. 

*  Alexandre  Koyr6.  Entretiens  sur  Des¬ 
cartes.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  113 
pp.  $1.00. — Lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Cairo,  and  published  in 
Arabic  and  French  in  1938. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Almanach  du  peuple  Beauchemin. 
Montreal.  Librairie  B^uchemin.  1944. 
480  pp. — An  almanac  for  Canadians. 

*  Alain  Gerbault.  lies  de  BeautS.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  (Montreal.  Pony). — ^The 
Galapagos,  Marquesas,  Gambier,  etc. 

*  Lectures  et  Bibliothbques.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1944.  80  pp. — A  bibliographical 
guide  to  Fides  publications. 

Spanish  Literature 

K  Juan  Chabas.  Nueva  historia  manual 
de  la  literatura  espahola.  La  Habana. 
Cultural.  1944.  366  pp. — Intended  also 
as  a  guide  for  the  general  reader. 

^  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie.  Enfoques  in- 
telectuales.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo^da.  1943. 
— Essays  on  Paul  Groussac,  Maeterlinck, 
Anatole  France,  D’Annunzio,  etc. 

**  Luis  Guarner.  Poema  de  Mto  Cid. 
Valencia.  Jesus  Bernes.  1940.  133  pp.  12 
pesetas. — ^Fairly  faithful  modern  ver¬ 
sion,  with  a  preface  by  Dimaso  Alonso. 

*  Benjamin  Jarn6s.  Cervantes.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Nuevas.  1944. — In  the  series 
Vidas  Espanoles  e  Hispanoamericanas. 
M  Mahfud  Massis.  Los  3.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Con  el  autor.  103  pp.  $10.00  m.- 
n. — Essays  on  Pablo  de  Rokha,  Vicente 
Huidobro  and  Pablo  Neruda. 

^  Gabriel  Mendez  Plancarte.  Bello. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Educacidn  Publica.  1943. — With  an  an¬ 
thology. 
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*  Ricardo  Palma.  Ftor  de  tradiciones. 
Mexico.  Cultura.  1943.  272  pp. — Select¬ 
ed  and  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  George  W.  Umphrey  and  Car¬ 
los  Garcia-Prada. 

*  Norberto  Pinilla.  La  gencracidn  chi- 
lena  de  1842.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile.  1943.  227  pp. — The 
famous  controversy  between  Sarmiento 
and  Bello,  with  sketches  of  other  lead¬ 
ing  literary  figures  of  the  period. 

*  David  Rubio.  La  filosofta  del  "Qui¬ 
xote."  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943.  $3. 
m.-arg. — Sr.  Rubio  is  convinced  that 
there  is  in  the  Quixote  a  profound  and 
consistent  philosophy. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Lisboa. 
Si  da  Costa.  1943.  333  pp. — Volume  IV. 
Edited  by  Marques  Braga. 

*  Miximo  G.  Yagupsky.  De  fuente 
viva.  Florilegio  de  prosistas  hebreos 
modemos.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Is¬ 
rael.  1943.  312  pp.  $3.50  m.-n. — Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  modern  Hebrew  authors. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Oscar  Castro.  Huellas  en  la  tierra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. — 
Realistic  short  stories,  locale  the  Chilean 
Andes. 

*  Argentina  Diaz  Lozano.  Peregrinaje. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  277 
pp. — Winner  for  Chile  of  the  1943  Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart  prize  contest. 

*  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello.  En  el  viejo 
almendral.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1943.  639  pp.  $50  m.-n. — Bulky  rem¬ 
iniscent  novel  by  an  essayist  and  story¬ 
teller  whose  fictional  portrayals  of  life  in 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  rank  with  the 
best. 

*  Macedonio  Fernindez.  Una  novela 
que  comienza.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1943. 196  pp. — Collection  of  whim¬ 
sical  scraps  which  might  have  been 
molded  into  a  novel. 

*  Ethel  Kurlat.  Los  dias  obscuros.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Edicidn  privada.  1943.  180 
pp. — Short  stories  by  a  very  intense  and 
emotional  Argentine  poetess. 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Carlota  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Fibula.  1944.  217  pp. — The 
delicate  poet  Lira  has  written  two  or 


three  plays  in  verse.  Now  he  writes  a 
very  beautiful  one  in  poetical  prose. 

^  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Sonata.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  1941.  433  pp. — The  story  of  a 
man  who  disdained  selfish  ease. 

^  Paulino  Masip.  El  diario  de  Hamlet 
Garcia.  Mexico.  Union  Distribuidora  de 
Ediciones.  1944.  345  pp. — A  very  sane, 
bourgeois  Hamlet. 

*  Francisco  Monterde.  El  temor  de 
Herndn  Cortis  y  otras  narraciones  de  la 
Nueva  Espana.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Uni- 
versitaria.  1943.  xiv-f-346  pp. — Vigor¬ 
ous  talcs  of  Spanish  doings  in  America. 

Spanish  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Jose  Antonio  de  Aguirre.  De  Guer¬ 
nica  a  Nueva  Yor\  pasando  por  Berlin. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Vasca  Ekin. 
1943.  426  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — The  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  President  of  the  Basque  Re¬ 
public  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Free¬ 
dom. 

*  Ofelia  M.  B.  Benvenuto.  ]os6  Marti. 
Montevideo.  Edicidn  privada.  1942.  xxix 
-|-224  pp. — Enthusiastic  eulogy,  with  a 
thoughtful  preface  by  Carlos  Benvenuto. 

*  Enrique  Campos  Mcn6ndcz.  Bernar¬ 
do  O’Higgins,  el  padre  de  la  patria 
chilena.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcc6.  1942.  87 
pp.  $2.50.  m.-n. — Revised  edition  of  a 
concise  biographical  sketch  which  first 
^peared  in  1940. 

»  Juan  Jose  de  Eguiara  y  Eguren.  Pr6- 
logos  a  la  Biblioteca  Mexicana.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1944.  306 
pp.  $14.00.  m.-n. — The  father  of  Mexi¬ 
can  colonial  culture. 

^  Isaac  Joslin  Cox.  Desarrollo  de  la 
democracia  norteamericana.  Santiago. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  1943.  178  pp. — 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Santiago  by  the  distinguished  North¬ 
western  University  professor  emeritus. 

^  Juan  Pablo  Echaguc.  Monteagudo. 
Una  vida  mctcorica.  Buenos  Aires.  Gui¬ 
llermo  Kraft.  1942.  204  pp. — Hero  of 
the  Argentine  struggle  for  independence. 
**  Gaston  Figucira.  fuan  Ramdn  Gi- 
mdnez,  poeta  de  lo  inefable.  Montevideo. 
’Alfar.  1944.  121  pp. — With  his  aesthetic 
creed  compiled  from  his  own  works. 
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Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez.  Trayectoria 
del  gaucho  y  su  cultura.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia.  1943.  135  pp. — The 
man,  his  environment  and  his  artistic 
expression. 

^  Pedro  Gonzilez  Blanco.  Teresa  de 
Jesus.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Nuevas.  1944. 
— In  the  series  Vidas  Espanoles  e  His- 
panoamericanas. 

■  Federico  Herndndez  de  Lc6n.  Viajes 
presidenciales  .  . .  del  general  don  Jorge 
Ubico,  presidente  de  la  Republica. 
Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional. — Very 
close  to  a  campaign  document. 

*  Josehna  Lerena  Acevedo  de  Blixen. 
Reyles.  Montevideo.  Edicidn  del  Minis- 
terio  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  del  Uru¬ 
guay.  1943. 176  pp. — The  first  important 
biography  of  the  wealthy,  cosmopolitan 
Uruguayan  novelist  who  wrote  The 
Sj>eU  of  Seville  and  The  Race  of  Cain. 

*  M.  Isidro  M6ndez.  Autobiografia  de 
Josi  Marti.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Lex. 
1943.  268  pp. — Marti’s  life  told  in  his 
words,  in  passages  chosen  from  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

*  A.  Pacheco  Padr6.  Vengo  del  Jarama. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Bala- 
rich.  1942. — Sub-title:  Glorias  y  horrores 
de  la  guerra  en  Espaha. 

**Alfredo  Pareja  Dfez-Canseco.  La 
hoguera  bdrbara.  Mexico.  Compahia 
General  Editora.  1944. — A  biography  of 
the  Ecuadorean  statesman  Eloy  Alfaro 
(1866-1912). 

^  Vicente  P6rez  Rosales.  Recuerdos  del 
Pasado.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942. 475  pp. — Chilean  traveler  and  pub¬ 
lic  character,  active  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

^  Claudio  Sinchez-Albornoz  y  Men- 
duiha.  Ruina  y  extincidn  del  municipio 
romano  en  Espaha  e  instituciones  que 
la  remplazan.  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de 
la  Cultura  Espahola.  1943.  150  pp. — 
Contends  that  the  Spanish  Christian 
mediaeval  city  was  not  a  Roman  sur¬ 
vival  but  a  new  institution. 

**  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Ratz  y  altura 
de  Antonio  Maceo,  La  Habana.  Edi¬ 
torial  Trdpico.  1943.  146  pp. — Heroic 
Cuban  revolutionist. 

^  Antonio  L.  Valverde.  Jos6  Calixto 
Bernal  y  Soto.  La  Habana.  Jesus  Mon- 


tero.  1942.  219  pp. — Nineteenth  century 
Cuban  publicist  who  published  a  plan 
for  a  league  of  nations. 

^  Jos6  Andr6s  Vazquez.  Arias  Mon¬ 
tano.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1943. 
246  pp.  8  pesetas. — ^Famous  diplomatic 
representative  of  Philip  II  (1527-1598). 

Spanish  Travel 

^  Eneko  Mitxelena.  Viajeros  extran- 
jeros  en  Vasconia.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Vasca  Ekin.  1942.  184  pp. — Wil¬ 
helm  von  Humboldt,  Victor  Hugo, 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  etc.,  in 
the  Basque  country. 

*  Jos6  Rodriguez  Cerna.  Itinerario. 
Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1943. 
227  pp. — Travels,  especially  in  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Cuba. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Juan  Beroes.  Clamor  de  la  sangre 
(1939-40).  Caracas.  La  Nacidn.  1943. 
56  pp. — Poems  of  life,  love,  and  death. 
^  Arturo  Capdevila.  Primera  antologia 
de  mis  versos.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1943.  256  pp.  $2.25  m.-n. — 
Poems  chosen  from  eight  or  ten  of  the 
author’s  already  published  collections, 
plus  a  number  which  had  not  before 
appeared  in  book  form. 

*  Juan  Filloy.  Finesse.  Rio  Cuarto,  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Con  el  autor.  1943.  172  pp. — 
Prose  poems. 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Cancidn  para  dormir 
a  Pastillita.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacidn  Piiblica.  1943.  15  pages. — With 
marvelous  illustrations  by  Angelina 
Beloff. 

*  Josd  Inds  Novelo.  Rosas  de  Jnvierno. 
Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1944. — ^Pleasant 
verses  by  a  veteran  poet  from  Yucatan. 

*  Ernesto  Pinto.  La  ronda  en  BeUn. 
Montevideo.  Mosca  Hnos.  1943. — ^A 
group  of  Christian  poems. 

*  M.  A.  Puga.  Fraternidad  frente  a 
dolor.  Lima.  Con  el  Autor.  51  pp. — Free 
verse. 

**  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Poestas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Viau.  (New  York.  F.  A.  Bernett.) 
1942.  227  pp. — An  Edition  de  luxe,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  text  established  by  Hayward 
Keniston  in  his  critical  edition  of  1925 
(Hispanic  Society  of  America). 
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Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

*  Ana  M.  Berry.  Vida  piiblica  de  festis 
a  travis  del  arte.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon. 
1942. — Thirty-six  pages  of  text,  41  re¬ 
productions. 

■  Gonzilez  Carbalho.  Fernando  Fader. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  65  pp. — A 
sketch  of  his  life  with  42  reproductions 
of  his  works,  two  in  color. 

*  Ram6n  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Ismos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1943.  448  pp. 
$8  m.-n. — Various  phases  of  modern  in¬ 
sanity  in  art. 

V  Max  Jimenez.  La  Habana.  Seoane, 
Fernindez  y  Cia.  1944.  48  pp. — Art  is 
exaggeration.  A  number  of  essays  on  the 
art  of  Max  Jimenez,  and  a  score  of  re- 

eroductions,  most  in  color. 

Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  El 
teatro  en  Paris,  Londres,  y  Berlin  bajo 
las  bombas.  Mexico.  Compahia  de  Edi- 
ciones  Populares.  1944.  167  pp. — A  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  first  printed  in  various 
Mexican  newspapers  and  magazines, 
concerning  the  war-time  status  of  the 
theater  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

•  Julio  Payr6.  Alfredo  Guttero.  Buenos 
Aires.  Poseidon.  64  pp. — Sketch  of  his 
life  with  36  reproductions  of  his  works. 
*  Julio  E.  Payr6.  Pintura  moderna. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1942.  238  pp. 
$8.00  m.-n. — ^With  68  reproductions  in 
the  text. 

V  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  musica  en  la 
sociedad  europea.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  475  pp. — Up  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

*  A.  Taullard.  Plateria  sudamericana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1941.  285  pp. — 
With  several  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  art. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  Nietzsche 
el  conquistador.  Guatemala.  Sdnehez  y 
De  Guise.  1943. — The  author  finds 
Nietzsche  the  spiritual  father  of  Hitler. 
*  Creacidn  del  centro  internacional  de 
cooperacidn  intelectual  en  America.  La 
Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia.  1943.  43 
pp. — An  outgrowth  of  the  1941  confer¬ 
ence  of  National  Commissions  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation  held  in  Havana. 


*  Erly  Danieri.  Siete  ensayos  de  Ami- 
rica.  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de  Cultura 
Latina  Americana  (Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires).  1943. — ^What  are  the  es¬ 
sential  and  fruitful  characteristics  of 
Latin  America? 

*  Jornadas  9  y  10.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
Centro  de  Estudios  Sociales.  1944. — K 
group  of  lectures  on  post-war  problems, 
given  at  two  sessions  of  a  Colegio  de 
Mexico  seminar. 

fomadas.  1 1.  Raul  Prebisch.  El  patrdn 
oro  y  la  vulnerabilidad  econdmica  de 
nuestros  patses.  38  pp. — 13.  Renato  de 
Mendon^a.  El  Brasil  en  la  Amirica 
Latina.  39  pp. — 14.  Agustin  Yinez.  El 
contenido  social  de  la  literatura  ibero- 
americana.  47  pp. — Javier  Marquez. 
Posibilidad  de  bloques  econdmicos  en 
Amirica  Latina.  ^  pp.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico. — Monographs  deriv¬ 
ing  from  a  symposium  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  held  at  the  Colegio. 

W  Lie.  Toribio  Esquivel  Obregdn.  La 
patria  mexicana.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor. 
(Av.  5  de  Mayo,  32.)  1944.  16  pp. — An 
address  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
Academia  Mejicana  de  Genealogia  y 
Herildica.  Mexico’s  place  and  function. 

Ezequiel  Padilla.  El  hombre  de  Ami¬ 
rica.  Mexico.  Nuevo  Mundo.  Second 
Edition.  1943. 288  pp. — Mexico’s  capable 
Foreign  Secretary  faces  post-war  prob¬ 
lems. 

*  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Retorno  de 
U.  S.  A.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943.  325  pp. — This  thoughtful  and 
forthright  Chilean  finds  both  good  and 
bad  in  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Alejandro  C.  Arias.  Sobre  la  cultura. 
Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1943.  112 
pp. — Eleven  essays  on  great  thinkers, 
and  on  the  problems  of  culture  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

*  Carlos  Astrada.  Temporalidad.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Cultura  Viva.  1943.  208  pp. 
— Three  studies,  entitled  respectively: 
La  muerte  propia,  El  encargo  de  la  tierra, 
and  Mistica  y  dim  a. 

^  Jorge  Millas.  Idea  de  la  individuali- 
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dad.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Universidad  de 
Chile.  1943. — The  individual  versus  so¬ 
ciety. 

Los  presocrdticos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944.  180  pp. — Selections 
from  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus, 
etc. 

X  Leopoldo  Zea.  El  positivismo  en 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1943. — Why  the  nineteenth  century 
Mexican  leaders  were  Positivists. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

V  Juan  Carlos  Buceta  Basigalup.  Apun~ 
tes  para  la  historia  del  periodismo  ar- 
gentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  de 
Ninos  Expdsitos.  1942.  127  pp. — From 
the  beginnings  to  1920.  Indexes. 

^  Arturo  Campidn  y  Jaime-Bon.  El 
genio  de  Nabarra.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Vasca  Ekin.  1942.  162  pp. — Re¬ 
edition  of  a  group  of  essays  on  the 
Basque  country  which  were  written  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

^  Pablo  Carlos  Etchart.  "Juvenilia"  mal 
enfocada  por  un  espanol.  Buenos  Aires. 
C.  J.  Moreira.  1943.  98  pp. — Am6rico 
Castro  is  in  trouble  again  with  the  Latin 
Americans,  this  time  ^  propos  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  language  of  Miguel  Can6’s 
Juvenilia. 

^  Agustfn  Millares  Carlo  y  Jos6  Ignacio 
Mantec6n.  Ensayo  de  una  bibliograjia 
de  bibliograjtas  mexicanas.  Mexico. 
Biblioteca  de  la  II  Feria  del  Libro.  1943. 
224  pp. — A  guide  to  libraries,  printing, 
and  the  press. 

^Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  Espiritu  y  tdcnica 
en  la  universidad.  La  Plata.  Universidad 
Nacional.  1943.  381  pp. — ^Addresses  and 
essays  by  a  prominent  educator  and  pub¬ 
licist. 

English  Literature 

*  Jewish  Literature  Since  the  Bible. 
Cincinnati.  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  Book  I.  1937.  206  pp. 
$1.25.  Book  II.  1941.  336  pp.  $1.50.— 
Apt  selections  from  post-biblical  He- 
braica  and  Judaica,  for  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  from  the  Apocrypha  to  Bia¬ 
lik,  edited  by  Leon  I.  Feuer  and  Azriel 
Eisenberg. 


**  Leo  Kirschenbaum.  Enrique  Caspar 
and  the  Social  Drama  in  Spain.  Berke¬ 
ley.  University  of  California  Press.  1944. 
vii+107  pp. — A  too-little  known  liter¬ 
ary  figure  of  the  past  century. 

*  Friar  Luis  de  Leon.  T he  Perject  Wije. 
Denton,  Texas.  The  College  Press.  1943. 
102  pp. — Translation  and  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  by  Sister  Felicia,  Alice  Philena 
Hubbard,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne. 

^  Eric  Mesterton.  The  Waste  Land — 
Some  Commentaries.  Chicago.  The  Ar¬ 
gus  Bookshop.  1943.  23  pp.  $1.25. — 
Translation  by  Llewellyn  Jones  of  a 
prefatory  essay  to  Dil^ter  i  Urval,  a  se¬ 
lection  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  poems  published 
^  Alnert  Bonnier  in  Stockholm. 

■  Review  43.  A  Quarterly  Review  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Edited 
by  Walter  Berger  and  Pavel  Tigrid. 
London.  George  Allen  and  Unwin.  1943. 
— Proposes  to  deal  with  all  the  conti¬ 
nental  literatures,  but  thus  far  has  paid 
most  of  its  attention  to  Slavonic. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Polish  Short  Stories.  London.  Mi¬ 
nerva.  1943.  165  pp.  10s  6d. — ^Short 
stories  by  a  dozen  Poles,  including 
Weyssenhof,  2^romski,  Tetmajer,  Goe- 
tel,  and  Reymont. 

*  BodoUhsc.Iie«/e«a«/Brr/ram.Ncw 
York.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1944. 432  pp. 
$2.50. — Novel  of  the  German  Luftwaffe. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Jacobowsl(y  and  the 
Colonel.  Comedy  of  a  Tragedy.  New 
York.  Viking  Press.  1944. 120  pp.  $2.00. 
— France  in  1940.  Translated  by  Gus¬ 
tave  O.  Arlt. 

English  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  F.  C.  C.  Egerton.  Salazar.  London. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  336  pp. — Consid¬ 
ered  as  the  rebuilder  of  Portugal. 

*  Ismar  Elbogen.  A  Century  oj  Jewish 
Lije.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America.  1944.  814  pp. 
$3.00. — How  the  present  situation  re¬ 
garding  the  Jews  grew  out  of  the  past 
century’s  phenomena. 

^  The  Greeks  JFAi/e  Washington, 
D.  C.  American  Council  on  Public  Af- 
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fairs.  1943.  121  pp.  $1.50  and  $2.00. — 
Documents  relating  to  the  Italian  ag¬ 
gression. 

■  W.  E.  Hart.  Hitler's  Generals.  Gar¬ 
den  City.  Doubleday,  Doran.  1944.  222 
pp.  $2.75. — By  a  former  German  cavalry 
officer  who  served  with  them. 

*  Pan  Ku.  The  History  of  the  Former 
Han  Dynasty.  Baltimore.  The  Waverly 
Press.  1938  and  1944.  339  and  426  pp. 
Vol.  I,  Chapters  I-V,  Volume  II,  Chap¬ 
ters  VI-X.  The  two  volumes,  $4.50. — 
A  critical  translation  with  annotations 
bv  Homer  H.  Dubs. 

■  Hendrik  Riemens.  The  Netherlands. 
Story  of  a  Free  People.  New  York. 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  1944.  349  pp. 
$3.50. — By  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  Netherlands  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

*  Spartakus.  German  Communists. 
London.  Hutchinson.  88  pp. — What 
happened  to  them. 

*  George  Steindorff.  Egypt.  With  pho¬ 
tographs  by  Hoyningen-Huene.  New 
York.  J.  J.  Agustin.  1944.  180  pp.  $7.50. 
— A  great  Egyptologist  and  a  skilful 
photographer  have  collaborated  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  magnificent  record  of  Egyptian 
civilization. 

English  Verse 

*  Sebastian  Brant.  The  Ship  of  Fools. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1944.  399  pp.  $5.75. — Translated  into 
rhyming  couplets  with  introduction  and 
commentary  by  Edwin  H.  Zeydel. 

*  Milton  A.  Buchanan.  Spanish  Poetry 
of  the  Golden  Age.  Toronto.  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  1942. 149  pp.  $1.98. — 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes. 

*  St.-John  Perse.  Eloges  and  Other 
Poems.  New  York.  Norton.  1944.  179 
pp.  $2.50. — French  text  and  English 
translations  by  Louise  Varese,  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Archibald  Macleish. 

English  Arts  and  Music 

*  Alice  Wilson  Frothingham.  Talavera 
Pottery.  New  York.  The  Hispanic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  1944.  191  pp. — Beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  treatise  on  a  great  ar¬ 
tistic  phenomenon. 


English  Public  Questions 

*  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  March, 
1944.  ix-f-239  double-column  pp. — En- 
tided  A  Challenge  to  Peacemakers,  this 
issue  contains  a  long  list  of  articles  on 
post-war  problems,  by  Eduard  Benel, 
Emil  Lengyel,  Josef  Han^,  etc.,  plus 
book  reviews  and  bibliography. 

*  Nicholas  G.  Balint.  Meet  Your  Allies 
in  War  and  Peace.  New  York.  Inter¬ 
national  University  Press.  1944.  110  pp. 
$1.00  and  $1.50. — Brief  sketches  of  36 
nations  allied  against  the  Axis,  with  100 
photographs. 

*  L.  de  Jong  and  Joseph  W.  F.  Stop- 
pelman.  The  Lion  Rampant.  New  York. 
Querido.  1943. 386  pp.  $3.00. — The  story 
of  Holland’s  resistance  to  the  Nazis. 

*  Henry  P.  Jordan.  Problems  of  Post- 
War  Reconstruction.  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 
1943.  292  pp.  $2.75  and  $3.25.— A  sym¬ 
posium  by  a  dozen  or  more  experts. 

■  Alexander  Lorch.  Trends  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Social  Legislation  Between  the 
Two  World  Wars.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran9aise.  1943.  148  pp. — A  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  German  labor  legislation 
and  French  social  reforms  under  the 
Popular  Front. 

*  Xavier  Pruszyfiski.  Russian  Year. 
New  York.  Roy.  1944.  189  pp.  $2.50.— 
Memories  of  a  globe-trotting  Polish  re¬ 
porter,  dealing  mainly  with  a  year 
(1941)  which  Pruszyfiski  spent  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

*  Regionalism  and  World  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs.  1944.  162  pp. 
$2.00  and  $2.50. — Post-war  aspects  of 
Europe’s  global  relationships. 

*  M.  R.  Schnapper.  United  Nations 
Agreements.  Washington,  D.  C.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Public  Affairs.  1944.  376 
pp.  $3.25  and  $3.75. — Collected  docu¬ 
ments,  aiming  at  a  complete  survey  of 
the  present  world  state. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  M.  Elizabeth  Barry  and  Delia  Goetz. 
Children  of  the  Other  Americas.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
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American  Affairs.  1942.  170  pp. — A 
guide  to  materials  (in  English)  suit¬ 
able  for  grade  and  junior  high  school 

eupils. 

George  Ricker  Berry,  Editor.  A  New 
Old  Testament.  (Genesis  and  Exodus). 
Chicago.  Wilcox  &  Follett.  1943.  403 
pp. — Interlinear  literal  translation,  with 
the  King  James  and  the  Revised  Ver- 
[  sion,  also  footnotes  and  linguistic  helps. 

*  Frederick  Bodmer.  The  Loom  of 
[  Language.  New  York.  Norton.  1944. 
I  692  pp.  $3.75. — A  magic  journey  into 
I  the  nature  of  speech. 

I  *  A.  E.  Fersman.  Twenty-Five  Years 
'  of  Soviet  Natural  Science.  Moscow. 

Foreign  Language  Publishing  House. 
1944.  59  pp.  “Soviet  natural  science  and 
physico  -  mathematical  science  have 
splendidly  stood  the  test  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War.” 

*  Helen  Follett.  This  Way  to  Latin 
America!  Washington,  D.  C.  Co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  1943.  84 
pp. — Teachers  and  pupils  get  acquainted 
with  Latin  America. 

*  W.  Cabell  Greet.  World  Words.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1944. 
402  pp.  $3.00. — A  guide  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  in  the  news. 

*  Duncan  MacDougald,  Jr.  The  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Press  of  Africa.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
1944.  86  pp.  $1.50. — A  survey  of  lit¬ 
eracy  in  Africa. 

*  V.  K.  Miillcr.  English-Russian  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Philadelphia.  Blakiston.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1944.  776  pp.  $3.00. — 
Based  on  a  vocabulary  of  60,000  words. 
New  edition. 

^  The  Other  Americas  through  Films 
and  Records.  Washington,  D.  C.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education.  1943.  48  pp. 
— A  guide  to  visual  education  on  Latin 
America. 


anstalt.  1940.  157  pp. — In  the  harmless 
guise  of  a  novel  located  in  some  imagin¬ 
ary  country,  Jiinger  protests  against  to¬ 
talitarianism  and  wars  of  conquest. 

^  Ludwig  Renn.  Am  Sdchsischen  Kd- 
nigshof.  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1944. 
320  pp.  $2.00  and  $2.50  U.  S.— The  tal¬ 
ented  and  high-minded  refugee  writer 
builds  a  novel  about  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  his  own. 

*  Friedrich  Torberg.  Mein  ist  die 
Roche.  Los  Angeles.  Privatdruck  der 
Pazifischen  Presse.  1944.  62  pp.  $2.00. 
— Weird  story  of  escape  from  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp. 

German  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  K.  F.  Bieligk.  Stresemann.  London. 
Hutchinson.  84  pp. — And  the  path  to 
Hitler’s  Germany. 

Arnold  Gubler.  Erlebnisse  und  Ge- 
danl{en  eines  fapanfahrers.  Bern.  Kiim- 
merly  &  Frey.  1944. — The  author  lived 
in  Japan  for  ten  years,  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties. 

*  Paul  Klemperer.  Aus  meiner  Mappe. 
New  York.  Albert  Unger.  1943.  101  pp 
— Vienna  as  it  lives  in  the  memory  of  a 
lawyer  who  is  now  a  refugee  in  this 
country. 

German  Verse 

M  Gottfried  von  Strassburg.  Tristan  und 
Isolt,  Edited  by  August  Closs.  Oxford. 
Basil  Blackwell.  1944.  8/6. — A  scholarly 
edition,  with  notes,  glossary,  and  a  fac¬ 
simile. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Hans  Boesch.  Wasser  oder  Oel.  Bern. 
Kiimmerly  &  Frey.  1944. — Economic 

eroblems  of  the  Near  East. 

Max  Huber.  Der  barmherzige  Sa- 
mariter.  Zurich.  Schultess.  1943. — ^Eu¬ 
logistic  examination  of  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

*  Hans  Nawiasky.  Die  rechtliche  Orga¬ 
nisation  des  Betriebs.  St.  Gall.  Fehrsche 
Buchhandlung.  1943.  225  pp.  15  Swiss 
francs. — Capital  vs.  Labor  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 


German  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Jury  Herman.  Viel  Glucl(.  Austrian 
Centre.  London,  W.  2.  Free  Austrian 
Books.  55  pp. — Russian  and  British  fliers 
gainst  the  common  enemy. 

^  Ernst  Jiinger.  Auf  den  M  armor /(lip- 
pen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatisch.  Verlags- 
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German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Karl  Fuctcr.  Vier  Einwdnde  gegen 
das  Christentum.  Zurich.  Gotthclf-Vcr- 
lag.  1943. — Christian  apologetic  pre¬ 
viously  presented  over  the  radio. 

*  J.  G.  H.  Hofmann.  Die  Kirche  lebt 
und  ergibt  sick  nicht.  Zurich.  Gott- 
helf-Verlag.  1943. — Sub-title:  Das  evan¬ 
gelise  he  Europa  im  Schmelztiegel  der 
Prufung  (Finnland-Norwegen). 

*  Joachim  Wolff.  Vernunft  und  Glau- 
be.  Bern.  Paul  Haupt.  1943. — ^From  the 
point  of  view  of  a  rationalist. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Gottfried  Bohnenblust.  Vom  Adel 
des  Geistes.  Zurich.  Morgarten  Verlag. 
(Conzett  &  Huber).  1943.  502  pp.  15.80 
Swiss  francs. — Collected  addresses. 

*  Martin  Hurlimann.  Europa.  Zurich. 
Adantis  Verlag.  1943. — Nature  and  man 
throughout  the  European  continent. 

*  Ernst  ] linger  und  die  ProblematH( 
der  Gegenwart.  Basel.  Benno  Schwabe. 

1943.  — Examines  in  particular  Jiinger’s 
book  Der  Arbeiter  and  his  essay  Ueber 
den  Schmerz. 

*  Robert  Lohan.  German  Life  in  Lit¬ 
erature.  New  York.  Frederick  Ungar. 

1944.  167  pp.  $2.00. — An  elementary 
history  and  anthology  of  German  lit¬ 
erature,  for  American  readers. 

Italian  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Annibale  Arano.  Oggi  VAmore  t’ in- 
vita  .  . .  Firenze.  Norbini.  1943.  24  lire. 
— By  a  veteran  novelist  of  merit.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  citation  runs:  “.  .  .  do- 
mani  il  dolore  ti  morde.” 

*  Ugo  Foscolo.  Ultime  lettere  di  Ja¬ 
copo  Ortis.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1942.  12 
lire. — Another  critical  edition  of  this 
classic  of  Romanticism. 

*  Camillo  Antona  Traversi.  Le  Rosen- 
zo.  Milano.  Teatro  Novo.  1943. 2.50  lire. 
— A  sordid  “commedia”  with  a  tragic 
ending. 

*  Cesare  Giulio  Viola.  Peried.  Verona. 
With  the  author.  Third  edition,  1943. 
36  lire. — Novelization  of  a  popular  stage 
and  screen  play. 


Italian  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Augusto  Guzzo,  Editor.  Concetto  e 
Programma  Della  Filosofia  d’Oggi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bocca.  1940.  286  pp.  30  lire. — Six¬ 
teen  lectures  by  as  many  Italian  phi¬ 
losophers. 

^  S.  Alfonso  Maria  de’  Liguori  (Saint 
Alphonsus  Liguori).  Massime  Eterne. 
New  York.  Vatican  City  Religious  Book 
Co.  395  pp.  72  cents. — Prayers  of  the 
great  18th  century  Neapolitan  church¬ 
man,  edited  by  the  Reverend  U.  Bo- 
nomo. 

^  //  Nuovo  Testamento.  New  York. 
Vadcan  City  Religious  Book  Co.  1944. 
334  pp.,  double-column. — Illustrated, 
and  supplied  with  notes. 

^  Soda  Vanni  Rovighi.  La  concezione 
Hegeliana  della  storia.  Milano.  Univer- 
sita  Catolica.  1942. 240  pp. — Hegel  from 
the  Fascist  angle. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

Michele  Parise.  //  Processo  Matteotti. 
Napoli.  Masula.  1943.  48  pp.  15  lire. — 
How  the  Fascists  got  rid  of  their  for¬ 
midable  opponent,  back  in  1924. 

M  Grammatica  Italiana  ed  Inglese.  New 
York.  Vatican  City  Religious  Book  Co. 
1943. 350  pp.  339  pp. — Sub-title:  Metodo 
facile  per  im  par  are  t inglese,  con  pro- 
nuncia  ad  uso  degli  Italiani. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 

*  Daniel  Brick,  Editor.  Mot  Antise- 
mitismen.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1943. 
127  pp. — ^Protests  of  Swedish  Christians 
against  Anti-Semitism,  first  published 
in  the  Stockholm  Zionist  paper,  Judisk, 
Krdnil{a. 

^  Esther  Grenan.  Det  Tysl^a  Ansil{tet. 
Stockholm.  Trots  Allt.  1943.  viii-f'95 
pp.  8  kroner. — Quotations  from  Ger¬ 
man  writers  of  the  present  and  past  to 
the  effect  that  the  German  has  long  been 
timid  and  submissive  to  tyranny. 

^  Vem  Ar  Vem  I  Fol^ronten?  Den 
Angloryska  Propagandans  Fbrgrunds- 
figurer  i  Sverige — en  Biogradsk  Forteck- 
ning.  Stockholm.  Svea  Rike.  1943.  376 
pp.  6  and  8  kroner. — An  attack  on  the 
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Swedish  Popular  Front,  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  Nazi  sympathizer. 

Per  Wieselgren.  Fran  Hammaren  till 
Ha\J{prset.  Estland  1939-41.  Stockholm. 
Id^  och  Form  Forlag.  1942.  294  pp.  12 
kroner. — ^The  two  occupations  of  Es¬ 
tonia:  Russian  and  German. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  Lodewijk  van  Buren.  Herinncringen 
van  een  ‘*Dil{l{en  Vijftiger."  New  York. 
Gerard  E.  Haagens.  1944.  112  pp.  $2.00. 
— Memories,  sweet,  sad  or  terrible. 

^  Willem  Elsschot.  Tsjip  en  de  Leeu- 
wentemmer.  New  York.  Querido.  1944. 
224  pp.  $2.50. — Novel  in  two  episodes, 
one  of  an  international  marriage,  the 
other  of  a  childhood. 

*  Jan  Greshoff.  Het  spel  der  spelen. 
New  York.  Querido.  1944. 207  pp.  $2.75. 
— Literary  essays  by  a  talented  Dutch 
poet  and  critic  now  in  the  United  States. 
■  Het  Hand  vest  van  de  Vrijheid.  Lon¬ 
don.  Netherlands  Publishing  Company. 
(New  York.  Gerard  E.  Haagens).  1943. 
206  pp.  2s. — A  compilation  of  declara¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  freedom  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  from  great  men,  Dutch  and  for¬ 
eign. 

*  Arthur  van  Schendel.  Een  Spel  der 
Natur.  New  York.  Querido.  1943.  219 

.  $2.50. — Novel  of  a  life  of  phantasy. 
B.  Boon-van  der  Starp.  Van  Kinderen. 
New  York.  Gerard  E.  Haagens.  1944. 
110  pp.  $2.50. — Intimate  and  touching 
sketches. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Manuel  Bandeira  e  Edgard  Caval- 
heiro.  Obras-Primas  da  Urica  Brasil- 
eira.  Sao  Paulo.  Libraria  Martins.  1944. 
391  pp.  25$00. — Bandeira  adds  to  his 
anthology  of  world-famous  stories  and 
his  anthology  of  Brazilian  stories,  this 
sampling  of  Brazilian  poetry,  from  Jose 
de  Anchieta  to  the  present. 

*  Luis  Jardin.  Maris  Perigosa.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio.  1939.  200  pp. — 
Seven  sketches  of  the  Pernambuco  coun- 

*  Haydec  Nicolussi.  Festa  na  sombra. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1943.  115  pp. 
— A  new  Brazilian  poetess  who  is  at¬ 
tracting  attention. 


Americo  Pires  de  Lima.  A  Botica  de 
Bordo  de  Ferndo  Magalhaes.  Porto. 
Tipografica  Porto  Medico.  1942.  81  pp. 
— Reprint  from  a  Porto  pharmaceutical 
journal. 

*  Americo  Pires  de  Lima.  A  Botanica 
no  Porto.  Coimbra.  1942.  Grafica  de 
Coimbra.  1942.  57  pp. — A  lecture  to  the 
Coimbra  Congresso  de  Historia  de  Ac- 
tividade  Cientifica. 

^  Americo  Pires  de  Lima.  Explorofoes 
em  Mozambique.  Lisboa.  Agencia  Geral 
das  Colonias.  1943. 329  pp. — The  author 
was  stationed  in  Mozambique  in  World 
War  I. 

^  Americo  Pires  de  Lima.  Microbios. 
Porto.  Portucalense  Editora.  1943.  107 
. — History  and  present  knowledge. 
Francisco  de  Silveira  Bueno.  Gra- 
matica  Normativa  da  Lingue  Portu- 
guisa.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva  &  Cia.  1944. 
609  pp.  30$000. — The  author  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  philology  in  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

^  Francisco  de  Silveira  Bueno.  Litera- 
tura  Luso-Brasileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva 
&  Cia.  1944.  538  pp. — A  student’s  man¬ 
ual. 

Unclassified 

*  Bedae  Opera  de  Temporibus.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  Mediaeval  Academy  of 
America.  1943.  416  pp. — Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Jones,  of  Cornell. 

*  Menachem  Boraisha.  Der  Gayer. 
New  York.  The  Author.  1943.  2  vols. 
$5.00. — A  long,  didactic  narrative  poem 
in  varying  verse  forms,  awarded  the 
Louis  La  Med  Prize  for  Yiddish  litera¬ 
ture  in  1943. 

^  Tech.  Sergeant  L.  Y.  Ming.  Sosho 
Dictionary.  South  Pasadena,  California. 
P.  D.  and  lone  Perkins.  1944.  145  pp. 
$2.50. — About  3500  characters,  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  common  usage  in  mili¬ 
tary  language. 

^  V.  K.  Muller.  Russian-English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Philadelphia.  Blakiston.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1944.  822  pp.  $3.00.— 
Third  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

*  Mark  Sieff.  Colloquial  Russian.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Blakiston.  New  York.  Dutton. 
1944.  323  pp.  $2.50. — New  text  with 
modern  orthography. 


